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ee 
4 famous lawyer, was born at Patis in 1900. His 
umily was noble, and Papyrius mentions a thing very ſingular, 


viz. 4 that thoſe of the family of Moulin wets related to Eli- 


zabeth * of England;“ which the aelenowvledged herſelf 
in 1572, ſpeaking with Francis duke of Montmorency, 
marſnał of France and embaffador to England. This relation 
probably came by Thomas Bulloigne, viſcount of Rochefort, 


the queen's grandfather by the fnother's fide ; for Sanderus 
and others ſay, that this Rochefort being embaſſador to _ 


| France, gave his daughter Anne of Bulloigne to a gentleman 


of Brie, a friend and relation of his, to take care of hep educa- 


tion; and this gentleman is fappoſed to be the lord of Fonte- 


hay in Brie, of the family du Moulin“ This branch 


came from Den du Moulin, lord of Fontenay in Brie, arch- 
biſhop bf Thou uſe, patriarch of Antioch; and biſhop! of 
Paris, where he died in 1447. . 
learned man, and compoled feveral works; which were col- 
lected into three volumes in folio. He was called, te the 
French Papinian, the French and German lawyer;“ and died 


at Paris in 1566, 4 Roman catholic, as it is faid, th 
proteſtant before. 


arrived at twenty 2 Rs: his edveation 
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MOLIN.AUS: (PzTen); or eren v MOULIN, 4 5 
celebrated French proteſtant miniſter, and of the ſame Ein 8 
with Charles du Moulin, was born 2 Vexin in 1568. 
imbibed the rudiments of literature at Sedam; and, when he 
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in England, where he became a mender of Chriſt- college in | 


Cambridge. After four yehrs“ ſtay in England, he went to 


- 
- 


Holland in the retinue of duke of Wirtemberg, and had the 
ill-luck to be ſhip-wrecked in his paſſage, when he loſt all his 
books and baggage. This gave occaſion to his writing an 
elegant pßem, intituled, © Votiva Tabula,” which did him 


great credit, and procured him many friends. The French 
embaſſador countenanced him greatly, (for, Henry IV. at that 
time ſent proteſtant embaſſadors into proteſtant countries,) and 
recommended him to the queen-mother ; by whoſe intereſt he 


obtained the profeſſorſhip of philoſophy at Leyden, then vacant. 
This he held for five or fix years, and had ſeveral diſciples, 
who afterwards became famous; among the reſt Hugo Gro- 


tius. He read lectures upon Ariſtotle, and diſciplined his 


ſcholars in the art of diſputing; of which he made himſelf fo - 
great a matter, that he was always the ſcourge and terror of 
the papiſts. Scaliger was very much his patron; and when 


du Moulin publiſhed his Logic at Leyden in 1596, was ſo 
gracious as to ſay of the epiſtle prefatory, © hec epiſtola non 
eſt hujus xvi.” He taught Greek alſo in the divinity-{chools, 
in which he was extremely well ſkilled, as appears from his 


book, intituled, Novitas Papiſmi,“ where he expoſes car - 


dinal Perron's ignorance of that language. 


In 1599, he went to Paris, to be miniſter at Charenton, 


and chaplain to Catharive, of Bourbon, the king's filter; who 


was then married to Henry of Lorrain, duke of Bar. This 
lady continued a determined proteſtant in ſpite of all attempts 


to convert her. The pope. applied to Henry IV. about the 
converſion of his ſiſter, and 7 ſet his divines upon her; 


but du Moulin preſerved her ſound 


and orthodox in the faith | 


againſt all their artifices. Perron and Cotton were the men 
cChiefly employed, with whom du Moulin had frequent con- 


flicts; and Henry begged of ber himſelf, only to hear his 


chaplains preach, She conſented to hear father Cotton, who 

was immediately ordered to preach before the king and his 
ſiſter in the very place where du Moulin had preached before. 
However, to ſecure herſelf the better againſt the wiles of this 


jeſuit, ſhe contrived to have du Moulin ſo placed, that he 


might hear all that Cotton ſaid. | | ein Fiat 
Though Henry IV. was very angry at du Moulin for 
baMing the jeſuit, and defeating his endeavours to convert his 
ſiſter; yet the king had always a great regard for him, which 
du Moulin welt knew, and of which he ever retained a very 
grateful remembrance. After the death of Henry, therefore, 
which happened in 1610, du Moulin publiſhed a book, gs 
which he charged the murder of that monarch a 
and the whole order of jeſuits. It had been ſaid, that Kavillac 
I Was 
4 


3 


„ 


* 
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was "excited to that deſperate act by ſome nations,” which he 


nad picked up in the writings of the jeſuits, of Mariana in 
particular, touching the perſons and authotity of kings: upon; 
which account father Cotton *publiſhed an 4 Apologetieal/ 
Piece, to ſhew that the doctrine of the jeſuits was exactly | 
conformibje to the decrees of the council of Frent. This was 2 
anſweret by du Moulin in a book intituled, , Antieotton; 
or, A Reſutation of Father Cotton: wherein is proved, that 
the jeſuits were the real authors of that execrable parricide: 
though ſome indeed have doubted whether he was the author 
of that book. In 1615, James I. who had long correſpend-. 
ed with du Moulin by letters, ſent to invite bim to England; 
which invitation his church at Paris would not ſuffer him to, 
accept of, till he had given a ſolemn promiſe, imthe face of his 
congregation, that he Would return to them at the end of three 
months. The king received him with gteat affection; took 
him to Cambridge at the time of the commeneement, where 
he was honoured with a doctor's degree; and, at his departure 
from England. preſented him with à prebend in the church of 
Canterbury. Du Maulia had aſterwards innumerable diſputes 
with the jeſuits ; and, when they found that nothing was to 
be done vrith him this way, they made uſe of qthers. They 
tried to bring him over to them hy the promiſe of great re- 
wards f and they attempted more than ones his life; [ſo that he 
was obliged at length always to have ahguard. In 1617, 
when the United Provinces deſired the reformed churches of 
England, France, and Germany, to fend ſome of their 
miniſters to the ſy nod of Dort, du Moulin and three others 
were deputed by the Gallican church; but were forbidden to 


go by the kipg upon pain of death. In 1618, he had an in- 
nan from Leyden to fill their divinity-chair, Which Was 


vacant, but refufed to accept of it. In 1620, wien he was 
preparing do go to the national fynod of the Gallican church, -A 
baron Herhort of Cherbury, then embaſſador from Britain at 
the court of France, aſked hin to write to king James, and to 
urge bim, if poſſible, to undertake the derence of his ſon- in- 
| law the king of Bohemia, who then ſtood in need of it. Du 
1 Moulin declined the office; but the embaſſador, knowing bes 
intereſt with James, would not admit of any excuſe. This 
brouglit him into trouble; for it was ſobtr after decreed by an 
. order of pa hament, that he ſhould be feized and impriſoned, 
* » for having ſolicited a foreign prince to take up arms for the 
proteſtant churches. Appriſed of this, he ſecretly berook £2 
himſelf to the enbaſſador Herbert, who ſuſpected that his 
Meters to the king were intercepted; and who adviſed him to | | 
fly, as the only means of providing for his ſafety. ' He went 4 
to Sedan, where he accepted the divinity-piofeJcrſhip and tze 
NT. | Ba miniſtry 


* 
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Wini of the church ; "beak which he held to the r 
death, which happened March 10, 1658, in his goth year. 
He took a journey into England in 1623, when cardinat 


Perron's book was publiſhed againſt King James: and, at that | 
king's inſtigation, undertook to anſwer it. This anſwer was 
publiſhed at Sedan, after the death of James, under the title of | 


Novitas Papiſmi, five Perronii confutatio, regiſque Jacobi, 
ſed magis ſacræ veritatis defenſio. He was the author of 
many other learned works. 

MOLINET Jon), librarian to Margaret of Kuſtria, 


and author of various compoſitions in proſe and. verſe. His 


ms were reprinted at Paris in 1923. He was alſo author 


of „ A moral Paraphraſe of * The. Romance of the Roſe. * 


Molinet died in 1607. 


-MOEINET:(Cravp So" a learned Frenchman, born at 


Chatoas' in 1620. He was author of various performances on 
the ſubject of antiquitics, which * many curious things. 
He died in 1687. 

MGLINOS eee Spaniſh eccleſiaſiie; born at 
Saragola in 1527, of an e and reſpectable family. He 
is memorable for exciting controverſies in the church, and for 
giving the name to a new ſect. He publiſhed à bock called 
The Spiritual Guide, which gavethe doftors of the church 
univerſal alarm. It was firſt publiſhed in Spaniſh,” but was 
afterwards tranflated into all the languages of Europe. The 
principle: it inculcated was, that men ought to annihilate them- 
ſelves, as it were, in order to be united with the * — A 
violent perſecution was excited againſt him, and, in „he 
was thrown into priſon. Two years afterwards he — 
cbliged to renounce his errors, and his ſolemn Tecantati 
followed by a ſentence of perpetual impriſonment, from nich 
he was delivered by death in 1696. He was an enthuſiaſt, 
but, it is alſo certain, that his opinions and expreſſions were 
perſidiouſſy miſrepreſented and perverted.” His ſyſtem, how- 


ever, was juſtly chargeable with the greateſt part of the re- 


proaches which have been heaped upon the myſtics, and 
favoured the illuſions and follies of thoſe fanatics who would 
make the crude viſions. of their diſordered - fancies” paſs: for 
| comunications from the Deity. . 

MOLLER (Dane Wiltian), a native of- Preſbourg, 
2 a celebrated traveller. He was profeſſor of hiſtory and 
metaphyſics at the univerſity of Altort, where alſo. he had the 


different works, all of which Proved him to have 


= a man of profound erudition. "2 
— MOLLER (Jons), born at Fleinſbourg in che auch of 
Steſwic i in 1661. * was a man of a very 5 * Ce 


* 


| _— wr librarian. He died at Altorf i in 1712. He was 


* 


* 1 
* 
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3 learnei works. His life has been wrinted 
by bis ſon in Latin, and publiſhed at Sleſwit in 1734. 
-MOLLOY (Cnaxiss, Eſg. ), deſcended from a very g 
family in the kingdom of Ireland was born in the city of 
Dublin, and received of his education at Trinity. college 6 
there, of which he afterwards became a fellow. At bis: firſt 
coming to England he entered himſelf of the Middle-temple; 
and was ſuppoſed to have had a very conſiderable hand in the 
. writing of a periodical paper, called, Fog's Journal, as alſo 
ſince that time to have been almoſt the ſole author of another 
well-known: paper, intituled. Common Senſe,” All theſe 
papers give teſtimony of ſtrong abilities, depth of under · 
ſtanding, and clearneſs of reaſoning. Dr, King was a. con- 
ſiderable writer in the latter, as were lords Cheſterfield and | 
Lyttelton. Our author had large offers made him to write in 
defence of Sir Robert Walpole, but theſe he rejected: not- 
withſtanding which, at the great change in the miniſtry in 
1942, he was enti=-ly negleQed; as well as his fellow-labouter 
Amherſt; who conducted The Craftſman,” Mr. Molloy, | 
however, having martied a lady of fortune, was in cireum- 
ſtances which enabled him to treat the ingratitude of his 
patriotic friends with the contempt it deſerved. He lived "my 


years after this period 8 ſo lately as July 16, 1467: He 
alſo wrote three dram n . le, 
1715, amo. 2. 1 1718 23 fo 


pay Officers, 1720, amo. None of dich met gith aur 
V extraordinary ſucceſs. 

MOLO, a philoſopher of Kinde who Aer eee 
25 having been preceptor to Cicero and ſulius Cæſar. Cicero, 
in his Brutus, Were of Molo i in n of n commenda · 
tion 45 
5 I0LSA (Fa ven Mana an eminent poet of the 16th 
centuty, was born at Modena. La Monneie, in a letter to 
Bayle, has given a particular account of him; which we will 
inſert. as much of, in the courſe af this memoir; as is nece 
to illuſtrate his churaddct; + Molſa,“ ſays la Monndie, 5 wack 
u happy genius, which was ripened by. ſtudy into perfection. 
Learning and politeneſs were combined in him He under - 

flood the Greek,” and, as Lilius Giraldus fays, Ane the 
Hebrew, together with the Latin, and his own language. He 
ſucceeded both in proſe and verſe, in the ſerious and the 
comic; inſomuch, that, far beyond the judgement which his 
countryman Sadolet made of him, viz. that he would have r-. 
celled in every kind of compoſition to which lie could Fave _ 
attached himſelf, he excelled in all, w bing hi iſelf 


to any one.** He gained 1s: prodigious reputation his 
Latin and talian poetry, A Joie! Wile us ene 
3 N 
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thirty years together the patrons of wit at Rome ſtrove to 


romote him.“ If he had behaved with the leaft prudence. 
6k might eaſily have raiſed himſelf to great /preferments and 
fortunes in the world; , but he managed fo ill, that it was not 


poſſible to ſerve him. He was entirely debauched; but that 


was not all: he did not uſe precaution enough te ſecute him 
from contempt: for, as Bayle obſerves upon this occaſion, 


* in ſpite of the great corruption of mankind, even ſuch a8 


ate not over virtuous themſelves, regard with contempt and 
horror thoſe who neglect decency in the purſuit of unlawful 
picaſure.” Hence it came to paſs, that Molſa deſtroyed his 
reputation, and put an abſolute ſtop to the progreſs of his for- 
tunes; which would probably not have happened, if his de- 


baucheries had been managed with more diſcretion. He died. 


in 1544; of che French diſeaſe, which la Monnoie . ſuſpects 


he caught of a miſtreſs, one Furnia, whom he loved ſo paſ- 


ſionately, that he took the name of | Furnius from her but 
who became. a public courtezan ſoon after +.is death.“ What 


his age was at his death cannot preciſcly be determined; but 


it appears from ſome lines of a beautiful elegy, which he made 
a few days before, that he was not old? Nb 


1 Hic jacet ante annos erudeli tabe peremę tus 12853 
Molſa: ter injecto pulyere paſſor abi. 


MOLSA (Tarquina),” daughter of Camillo Molſa, 
knight of the order of St. James of Spain, and grand daughter 
of Francis Maria Molſa, was one of the moſt act ompliſhed 
ladies that ever appeared in the world;; wit, learning, beauty, 
and virtue, all uniting in her in a moſt extraordinary degree. 
Her father obſerving, while ſhe was yet very young, the good- 


neſs and excellence of her genius, procured. her the beſt 


maſters in every branch of literature and ſcience. Lazaro 
Labadini, a celebrated grammar ian of thoſe times, tauglit her 
polite literature; and her Latin compoſitions in proſe and 
verſe ſhew, that ſhe attained the art of writing well, and com- 


| poling- correAly. | She became learned in Ariſtotle, under 


Camillo Corcapani. Anthony - Guarini, the mathematiciau. 


taught her the doctrine of the ſphere, She learned poetry under 


Francis Patricius, the famous philoſopher ; and logic and 
philoſophy under P. Latoni, who alſo inſtructed her tho- 
roughly in the Greek tongue. I he rabbi Abraham taught 

the principles of the. Hebrew language; and John Maria 
ei formed her in the politeneſs, of the I uſcan tongue; in 
2 the has not only written. a great number of eaſy and 
1t verſes, but like wiſe ſeveral letters, and other pieces, 
are in high eſteem with the polite and learned in Italy. 
6 | 6” þ | Beſides 


* 
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from Greek and Latin in à manner which ſhews her to haye, 
underſtood thoſe languages as well as her o.] n. Aſterwards 
ſhe learned muſic, as a relaxation and diverſion from her more 
ſerious ſtudies; and in this art ſhe attained the higheſt degree 
of perfection. Sbe uſed to play upon the violin, as well* as 
upon the lute, and ſing to it at the ſame time in ſo exquiſite a 
taſte as charmed every hearer: and ſhe inſtituted at length a 
choir of ladies, over which ſhe herſelf uſed to preſide. The 


elogiom, which Francis Patricius, one of her tutors has given 


her, is curious and worth tranſcribing; as it is not ſuppoſed 
to exceed the truth, although it is written in the: higheſt ſtraing 
of panegyric. Non tu,“ ſays he, ut aliz ſolent, ſummis 
labris libros attigiſti. Tu non modo Hetruſcam politiſſimam 
linguam, ſed Latinam, ſed Græcam, optime calles, &c.” 
That is,“ You have not ſuperficially, read books, as other 
ladies uſe. to do; Vou have not only a perfect knowledge of 
the Tuſcan tongue in its greateſt purity, but likewiſe of the 
Latin and Greek : in the latter of which you can read and 
underſtand, not only hiſtorians and orators, but alſo philoſo- 
: 6 and even Plato himſelf, Jove's rival in eloquence, and 
ikewiſe the poets of any kind, even Pindar; and that without 
the leaſt difficulty. And, what may ſurpaſs the admiration of all, 
you learnt this language, by my reading Plato to you, within 
the compaſs of thrge. months. In Latin you compoſe verſes 
of all ſorts; and in Tuſcan you write poems; good gods! 
how full of wit and ingenuity + Lou can ſolve all the difficul- 
ties in logic. Vou are a perfect miſtreſs of the ethics of 
Plutarch, Ariſtotle, and Plato. Vou have made a vaſt pro- 
ficiency in natural philoſophy; and have drunk very deep of 
catholic, theology... What need 1 mention muſic of every 
kind, when the whole band, not of the muſicians only, but 
of the Muſes themſelves, look upon you with admiration. and 
aſtoniſhment ! The moſt ſkilful man in muſic is ſo far from 
excelling that he does not ſo much as equal you. When you 
ſing to the lute, when you perform baſs and tenor at the ſame 
time, the one on the lyre, and the other with your voice, all 
the graces adorp, ſurround, and admire, you. Would | were 
able to expreſs myſelf ſo, ihat thoſe, , who, read. this: might 
imagine they heard you. Good gods hat eloquence, what 
ſpirit, what wit. what agrecableneſs in converſation, what 
ſweetneſz of temper, what Politeneſs of behaviour !. The moſt 
Judicious Benedictus Manzolus your, cœniryman, and biſhop 


of Reggio, very juſtly, prefers you, not ,only to your, mo 10 5 

quent father Camillus, but alſo to your grandfather Ffncis 

- Maria Molia, a great man in every, rel 
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| This lady was in high repute at the court ef Alphogfus Ti; 
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duke of Ferrara, 'n prince of great Judgement, and a paſhonate 
lover of every thing tlrat was elegant; and we are told, thut be 
ſtood raviſhed with admiration, upon finding ſo many more 

accompliſhments than he had been taught to expect in her, 
But the moſt authentie teſtimony, and declaration of her high 
merit and character, was that which ſhe received from the city 


of Rome; which, by a decree of the ſenate, in which all her | 


excellerices and qualifications are ſet forth, honoured her 


with the title of Singular, and beſtowed the rights of a Roman 


citizen upon her, and the whole family of Molfa. I Hat is, 
« Though it be new and uncommon for the ſenate to admit 
women into the number of citizens, whoſe excellences and 
ame, as they ovght to be confined to family "affairs, are 
eldom of ſervice to the commonwealth in public matters; vet 
if there be any one among them, who not only ſurpaſſes the 
reſt of her own ſex, but even the men, in almsft all virtues, 
it is reaſonable, that by a new example new and unuſua 
honours” ſhould be paid to new and unuſual merit. Since, 
mans Tarquinia Molſa, a native of Modena, &c. re- 
bles, by her virtues, thoſe famous Roman heroines, ſo. 
that ſhe ſeems to lack nothing but being a Roman citizen, that 
this alone might not be wanting to complete ber glory, the 


fenate and people of Rome haye decreed to preſent her with 


the freedom of the city, &c. The dectee was paſſed at the 


. capitol,” Dec. 8, 1600, when Curtio MartoJo and Angelo 


Foſco were chancellors of the ſenate and people of Rome. 
Mglfa was married; but, lofipg her Baſband without 
having any children, would never conſent to be married 
again, although ſhe was very young, She gave ſuch lively 
fokenz of her grief, that Patriejus compares her to angthef 
Artemia. 0 f TO eee 
_ MOLYNEUX (Witrram, Eſq.), an excellent mathe- 
matician and aftronomer, was born, April 17, 1656, at Dub. 
lin, where bis father, a gentleman of good family and fortune, 


ved. Being of a tender conſtitution, he was educated under 
a private tutor at home, till he was near fifteen, and then 


placed in the univerſity of Dublin, under the care of Dr. 


Palliſer, afterwards archbiſhop of Caſhell. He diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf here by the probity of his manners as well ab by the 
ſtrength of his parts : and, havin made a remarkable progreſs | 


bachelor of arts degree. After four years ſpent in this 


p N was then called, he proceeded: at the regular time 
verſity, he le 


h 
pn it; and being ſent to Londoh, was ad- 


ee ee eee. 


in academical learning, and particvlarly in the new phiſoſo- 
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country, as much as was neceſſary for one who was not de- 
ſigned for the profeſſion; of the law ; but the bent of his genius, 
as well as inclination; lying ſtrongly to philoſophy and mathe- 
maties, he ſpent the greateſt part of his time in. theſs en- 
2 which, from the extraordinary advances newly made 
erein hy the Royal Society, where then chiefly, in vogue. 


- 
* 


Tiius accomplithed, he returned to Ireland in June 1638, 
and ſhortly aſter married Lucy, daughter of Sir William 
Domvile, the king's attorney-general. Being maſter of an 
eaſy fortune, he continued to indulge himſelf in proſecuting 
ſuch branches of moral and experimental philoſophy as were 
moſt agreeable to his fancy ; wherein aſtronomy having the 
greateſt ſhare, he began, about 1681, a literary correſpondence 
with Flamſtead, the king's aſtronomer, which he kept up for 
ſeveral years. In 1683. he formed a deſign of erecting a phi- 
lophical ſociety at Dublin, in imitation of the Royal Society 
at London; and, by the countenance and encouragement of 
Sir William Petty, who accepted the office of preſiderit, they 
began a weekly meeting that year, when our author was ap- 
pointed their firſt ſecretary. The reputation of his parts And 
learning, which by means of this ſociety became more known, 
redommended him, in 1684, to the notice and favour q the 
duke of Ormond, then lord lieutenant of Ireland; by whoſe _ 
influence he was appointed that year, jointly with Sir William | 
Robinſon, furveyor-general of his majeity's buildings and 
works, and chief engineer. In 1685, he was choſen fellow 
of the Royal Society at London; and that year, for the ſake of 
improving himſelf in the art of engineering, he /procured. an 
appointment from the Iriſh government, to view the moſt 
confiderable fortreſſes in Flanders. Accordingly he travelled 
thrcugh that country and Holland, and ſome part of Germany 
and France; and carrying with him letters of recommendation 
from Flamſtead to Caflini, he was introduced ta him, and 
others, the moſt eminent aſtronomers in the ſeveral places 
chronght which fie paſſhd.; io nhl hens oe 5 
Soon after his return from abroad, he printed at Dublin, in 
1686, his © Sciathericum teleſcopium, containing a deſcrip» 

tion of the ſtructure and uſe of a-telefcopic dial invented by 
him: another edition of which vas publiſhed; at London in 
1700, 4to. Upon the coming out of Sir lſaae Newton's 
„ Prineipia?*: the following year, 1687, our author was ftruck 
with the ſame aſtonjſhment as the reſt of the world; but de- 

clared alſo, that he was not qualified to examine the particu- 

lars. Halley, with whom he conſtantly correſponded, had 

ſent him the ſeveral parts of this ineſtimable treaſure, as they 
n ene os oo 
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him, that he looked vpon it as the utmoft effort ef human 8 
in 8 0 

In 1688, the philoſophic fockety, at” Dublin, Was en 5 
nl diſperſed by the confuſion ot the times. Mr. Molyneux; 
- Had diſtinguiſhed himſelt, as a member of it, from the begin- 
ning, by ſeveral diſcourſes upon curious ſubje@s; ſome: of 
which were tranſmitted to the Royal Society at London, and 
afterwards printed i in the Philoſophical Tranſactions.“ In 
1689, among great numbers of other Proteſtants, he with - 
drew from the diſturbances in ſreland; and, after a ſhort ſtay 
in London, fixed himſelf with his family at Cheſter. In this 
retirement, he emploved himſelf in putting together the 
materials he had ſome time before prepared for his ' Diop- 
trics, in which he was much afhſted by Flamſtead; and, in 
Auguſt 1690. went to London to put it to the preſs, where 
the ſheets were reviſed by Halley, who, at our author's requeſt. 
gave leave for printing, in the appendix, his celebrated 
theorem for finding the foci of optic glaſſes. Accordingly | 
the book came out, 1692, in 4to, under tbe title of Diop- 
trica nova? a T teatild of Dioptrics, in TWo Parte; wherein 
the various Effects and Appearances of Spherical Glafſes, hath 
Convex and Concaye, fingle and combined, in "Teleſcopes 
and. Microſcopes, together with their uſefulneſs in many 
concerns of Human Life, are explained.” He gave it the 
title of Dioptrica nova,” not only becauſe it was almoſt 
wholly new, very little being borrowed from other writers, 
but becauſe it was the firſt book that appeared in Engliſh upon 
the ſubjeck. This work does not contain any of the more 
curious ſpeculations therein, that being ſoreign to his defign ; 
but ſeveral of the moſt generally uſeful propoſitions for practice 
are demonſtrated in a clear and*eaſy manner, for which reaſon 
it was many years much uſed by the artificers : and the ſecond 
Port is very entertaining, eſpecially in his hiſtory; which he 
gives of the ſeveral optical inſtruments, and of the diſcoveries 
made by them. The dedication of the Dioptries“ being 
addreſſed to the Royal Society, he takes notice, among other 
improvements in philoſophy, by building it upon experience, 
of the advarices that had been lately made in logic: uy. 4 in- 
comparable Mr. John Locke: 

Before he left Cheſter, he loſt his ade die wed: fon Alber 
ſhe had brought him a ſon. Illnets had deprived her of her 
eye-fight twelve years before, that is, ſoon after ſhe was mar- 

ried Hrom which time ſhe had been very ſickly, and afflicted 
. extreme pains of the head. As ſoon as the public tran- 
quilſity was ſettled in his native country, he returned home; 
and, upon the convening ot a new parliament 1 in 1Ha2, Was 
anche one of the W for the. city of Dublin. 4 


3 
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the former, | conferred. on him the degree of doctor of laws. 
He was likewiſe nominated, by the -lord-lieutenant, one of 
the commiſſioners for the forfeited eſtates, to which employ- 


ment was annexed a ſalary of 500 l. a year; but looking upon 


it as an invidious office, and not being a lover of money, 
he declined it. In 1698, he publiſned The Caſe of Ireland 
ſtated, in Relation to its being bound by Ads of Parliament 


made in England:“ in which he is ſuppoſed to have delivered 
all, or moſt, that can be ſaid upon this ſubject, with great 
clearneſs and ſtrength of reaſoning. This piece (a { edi 


tion of which, with additions and emendations, was printed 


in 1720, vo.) was anſwered by John Cary, merchant of 


Briſtol, in a book called, A Vindication of the Parliament 
of England, &&.“ dedicated to the lord- chancellor Somers. 


What occaſioned Molyncux to write the above tract, Was his 
conceiving the Iriſh woollen manufactory to be oppreſſed by 


the Engliſh government; on which account he could not for- 


bear aſſerting his country's independency. He had given Mr. 


Locke a hint of his thoughts. upon this ſubject, before it was 
vitg ready for the preſs, and deſired his ſentiments upon the 
— principle on which his argument was grounded; 


in anſwer to which that gentleman, intimating that the buſi- 


neſs was of too large an extent for the ſubject of a letter, pro- 
poſed to talk the matter over with him in England. This, 
together with a purpoſe which Molyneux had long formed, of 
paying that great man, whom he had never yet ſeen, a-viſit; 
prevailed with him to croſs the water once more, although he 
was in a very infirm ſtate of health; and accordingly he did 


ſo in July this year, 1698, and ſtayed in England till the 


middle of September. But the pleaſure. of this long-wiſhad- 
for interview, which he intended to have repeated the following 


ſpring, ſeems to have been purchaſed at the expence of his 
life ; tor, ſhortly after, he was ſeized with à ſevere fit of bis - 
conſtitutional diſtemper, the ſtone, which occaſioned ſuch 
retchings, as broke a blood-veſſel, and two days after put a 
period to his life. He died, Oct. 11, 1698, having ſpoken 
ſeveral times of Mr. Locke in bis laſt/illneſs, and written the 


following clauſe in his will with liis hen hand: l give and 


bequeath to my excellent friend Jobn Locke, Eſq. author of 


the Eſſay concerning Human. Underſtanding,? Ahe m of 


five pounds, to buy bim a ting, in memory of the vaſue and | 


cum,” and the 444 Diop' rica nova,“ already mentioned, he 
publiſhed ſeveral pieces in the ©; Philoſophical Franfactions.”? 
e e Yo > MOENEOIEX 
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the-next- parliament „in 1695; he was choſen to repreſent the 
univerſity there, and continued to do fo to the end of his liſe; 
that learned body having, before the end of the firſt ſeſſion of 
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- MOLYNEUX (Saus), ſon bf the above, was born at 
Cheſter in July, 1689, and educated with great care by his 
father, according to the plan laid down by Locke upon that 
ſubject. When his father died, he fell under the manage 
ment of his uncle Dr. Thomas Molyneux, an [excellent 
ſcholar and phyſician at Dublin, and alſo an intimate friend of 
Mr. Locke; who executed his truſt fo well, that Mr Moly 
neux became afterwards a moſt polite and accompliſhed gentie- 
man, and was made ſecretary to his late majeſty, when he 
was prince of Wales. Aſtronomy being his favourite ſtudy; 
as it had been his father's, he projected many ſchemes forthe 
advancement of it, and was particularly employed, in the 
years 1723, 1724, and 1725, in perfecting the method of 
making teleſcopes; one of which, of his own making, he had 
pre ſented to John V. king of Portugal. In the midſt of theſe 
thoughts, being appointed a commiſſioner of the admiralty, hie 
became ſo engaged in public affairs, that he had not leiſure to 

rfue theſe enquiries any farther.; and gave his papers to Dr. 
Robert Smith, profeſſor of aftronomy at Cambridge, whom 
he invited to make uſe of his houſe and apparatus of inſtru- 
ments, in order to finiſh what he had left imperfect. Mri 
Molyneux dying ſoon after, Dr. Smith loſt the opportunity z 
yet, Juppiying what was wanting from Mr. Huygens and 

pti 


Rn publiſhed the whole in his“ Complete Treatiſe 

| es.” lt i$64144/4t PS 41398 „ 
MOLYNEUX (Sir WITIIAu) flouriſhed in the reign of 
Henry VIII. and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bravery; in the 
battle of Floddon- field. He was a great enemy to idleneſs; 
ne would have every body about him employed; ſaying be 
had rather they ſhould be buſy, though doing nothing to the 
purpoſe, at the charge of his purſe, than that they ſhould be 
idle, doing nothing at all, at the charge of theit on precieus 

time.” When he was dying, he gave this advice to his for; 

et the underwood grow; the tenants are the ſupport of a 
family, and the commonalty are the ſtrength of a kingdom. 
Improve this fairly, - but force not violen 
bounds or rents above your forefathers“ - Whaz different 
advice would a modern father give in this age, and in ſimilar 
circomftances ! W i of batted. 

: + MOMBRITIUS (Moxinus),” a writer of Milan, whoſe _ 
work on The Lives af the Saints“ is much ſought-after by 
the curious. It was printed about the year /14796 © | 4 
MGN AM (PeTER), a painter ot ſea-pieces, was born at 
Jerſey: he received the firſt rudiments of his art from a houſe 
and ſign painter on London- bridge. In painters hall is a large 
piece by him done in 1726, He died at his houſe in Weſt» 
ETSY AGE. MONANTHEUIL, 


tle either your 


- MONANTHEUIE (Hua v br), according to 


commentary. He taught the famous Thuanus arithmetic and 
geometry; and this hiſtorian makes honourable mention of 
is maſter. ' - eee 
MON ARDES (Nicol. no a pryickan of Serile i in Spain; 
flouriſhed | in the 16th century, and deſervedly acquired great 
reputation by his practige, as well as by the books he publiſhed, 


His book, intituled, . De ſecanda Vena in Pleuritide inter | 


Griecos & Arades Concordia, Vas at Seville, 1539, 
in t. His treatiſe ** De Roſa & Aids ejus; de 'Succt 


Rofarum Temperatura ; de Rofis Perficis ſeu Alexandrinis; ; de. 


Malis, Citris, Avrantiis, & Limoniis,“ was printed at Ant 
werp, 156, in 8 ro. He was well how me by long ex- 
perience, With the ſoveteign virtues of the American drugs: 
and the Spaniſh book which he publiſhed, -* De las Drogas 


de las Indias,” was extremely uſeful, and gained him the 


higheſt eſteem. - 'The two firſt parts of this work were printed 


| one aſtet another, namely, in 1569 and 1571; to whielt he. 


— a third - in 1574. This edition was dedicated to 


whos 17 Wer XIII. and it was to oblige the pope, that the 
li 


it in this manner: © Since the fruits of my 


| — ſays he in the dedication, are of ſuch a nature as to 
28 your holineſs, and ſince you have cavſed them to b 
rougůt to Rome from the remoteſt part of Spain, I thought 
it would oblige you, if ! ſhould” join both parts of this work _ 
together; and now for the firſt time, and chiefly on your ac 


count, add a third.” The- Spaniſh works of Monardes have 


been tranflated into Latin by Cluſius ; into Italian by Antibat 


Brigantus; and thoſe upon the American drags into Engliſh 
by ſomebody, whoſe: name we cannot; at preſent, recover. 


He. died, ee about 1 578; oo at what age we” know | 


not. 

MONCEAWX (Francts v2); hon at Arms, amd hui 
em to He 
He wrote in Latin 
works. 


of e and entertaining 


MONCONYS (BAUTHASAK Dax, wat forte the Heute- | 


nant criminal of Lyons, and made himſelf celebrated in the 
world of literature by his travels to the Eaſt, which he pub- 
liſhed--in three volumes, quarts. His performance more 
acceptable, as well as more uſeful, to men of ſcieuce than to 
mere geogtaphets, as they abound more in philoſophical ob. 
ſervations, particularly with e to e e 4s chan in de- 
e ns ans 4 8880 we 

6 |  MONCRIF 


MON OONYs. „„ 
"Bayle, | 
was profeſſor of mathematics at Paris in 1577. He was'alfo 


dean of the faculty of phyſic at Paris; where he publiſhed E 
Latin tranffation of Ariſtotle's «© Meehanics,” with a learned 


ee fourth from Alexander Farneſe. 
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. MONCRIF (Francis AvevsriN PARADIS/ DE); 2 
member of the French academy, was: born at Paris in 1687. 
He was a very elegant writer, and his works have gone through 
various editions. His principal performances are, An Eflay 
on the Neceſſity and Means of Pleaſing,” which is an inge- 
nious book of maxims. He wrote alſo, Les Ames Rivales, 
an agreeable romance, containing lively and juſt deſcriptions! 

of French manners. He was alſo author of various pieces of 
try. Moncrif died at Paris in 170; 
MONGAULT (Nicol As HuBERT),. an ingenious and 
learned Fienchman, and one of the beſt writers of his time, 
was born at Paris in 1674. At ſixteen he entered into tlie 
congregation of the Fathers of the Oratory, and was aſter- 
wards. ſent to Mans to learn philoſophy. That of Ariſtotle . 
then obtained in the ſchools, and was the only one which was 
permitted to be taught: nevertheleſs Mongault, with ſome of 
that original ſpirit with uſually diſtinguiſhes men of uncom- 
mon abilities from the vulgar, ventured; in à public theſis, 
which he read at the end of the courſe of lectures, to oppoſe 
the opinions of Ariſtotle, and to maintain thoſe of Des Cartes. 
Having ſtudied theology with the ſame ſucceſs, he quitted the 
Oratoty in 1699 ; and ſoon after went 10 Thoulouſe, and 
lived with Colbert, archbiſhop of that place, who had pro- 
cCured him a priory in 1698. In 1710, the duke of Orleans, 
regent of the kingdom, committed to him the education of his 
ſon, the duke of Chartres; which important office he diſcharged 
1 ſo well, that he acquired vniverſal eſteem. In 1714, he had 
* the abbey Chartreuve given him, and that of Villeneuve in 
1710. The duke of Charttes, becoming colonel- general of 
the French infamry, choſe the abbe Mongault to fill the place 
of ſecretary-general ; made him alſo ſecretary of the province 
of Dauphiny ; and, after the death of the regent, his father, 
raiſed him to ather conſiderable employments. All this while 
he was as aſſid uous as his engagements would permit in cul- 
tivating. polite literature; and, in 1714, publiſhed at Paris, in 
6 vols. 12, an <dition of“ Tully's Letzers to Atticus,“ 
with an excellent French tranſlation, en omment 
upon them. This work has Hen ofte printed. and is juſtiy 
reckoned admirable; for, as Middleton has obſerved, in the 
preface to his Life of Ciceio,“ the abbé Mongault did 
not content himſelf witli the rœailing the remarks of other 
commentators, or out of the rubbiſh of their volumes with 
ſelecting the beſt, but emtered upon his taſłk with tlie ſpirit of a 
true critic, and, by the force of his own genius, has happily 
illuſtrated many paſſages, which all the interpreters befote 
him had given up as inexplicable.” He publithed alſo a ver 
good tranſlation of Herodian,” from the Geek, the be 
£ | | edition 
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Soon after, on, his f1gning a gi wi it 
he 1643: he returne is regiment | 

1s aut l at Briſtol, was met by ordegs 
both irom-lreland and Oxford, directing the governor of, that 
place to ſecure: him. Ihe governor; however, believing the 


to England: but, 


MONK. ns 


edition of which is, _ of. u vam. Re ded at Paris, 9 


Abg. 18, 146, aged almoſt 72. 
5 He — a member of the French nde and of the 


honour. to any ſociety. In the tirft volume of the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Inſcriptions” there are two fine diſſertations 


ol his: one upon the divine honours paid to the governors 


of the Roman provinces, during the continuance of the 


republic; the other, „ upon the temple, which Cicero con- 
ceiyed a deſign of conſecrating to the memory of his. beloved 


daug hier Tullia, under che title of Fanam. 


"MONK. (GzorG8); duke of Albemarle, cee for 


1 reſtored. Charles II. to his crown and kingdoms, was 


academy of inſeriptions and belles lettres; and was fitted to do 


deſcended from a N andient family, and born at Fan 8 


in Devonſhire, Dec. 6, 1608. He was a younger ſon; 
no proviſion being expected from his father Sir Thomas Han 


whoſe fortune was reduced, he dedicated himſelf to arms from 


his youth. He entered a volunteer under Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, hen lying. at Plymouth, and juſt ſetting out under lord 
Wimbledon on the expedition againſt Spain. I his was in 1625, 
when he was not quite ſeventeen. The year after, he obtained a 


pair of colours, 1 in the expedition to the iſle of Rhee ; whence re- 
turning in 1628, he ſerved the following year as enſign in the 
Low Countries, where lie Was promoted to the rank of captain. 
In this Ration he was preſent in ſeveral ſieges and battles; ang 

having, in ten years ſervice, made himſelf an abſolute maſter by 
the art military, he returned to his native count „ Juſt on 
the breaking out of the war between Charles I. and is Scotilh _ 
ſubjeds. His, reputation, ſapported by proper recommenda- af 


tions, procured him the rank of lieutenant-colonel, in which 
poſt he ſerved in both the king's. northern expeditions ;. and 


was afterwards. a-col.nel,, when the Iriſh rebellion broke out. 
In quelſing this,, he did ſuch conſiderable Bibi: that the 
lords juſtices appointed him ,governor of 


blin: but, the 
parliament intervening, that authority was veſted in another. 
ls, by the 


king's or 


Er. Septe 


ſuſpicions conceived againtt him groundleſs, ſuffered. him to 
proceed to Oxicrd on his hare parole; and there he ſo fally 


Juſtified. himſeif to lord Digby, then ſecretary of ſtate, that hie 
was by that; nobleman, introduced 40 the king; but his regi- 


ment was given io colonel Warren, who had been his major. 


As ſome amends tor this, the king made him major-general in 
the Irith _— then ent in the ſiege of Namwich, in 


Chelkire; . 


++ 
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Cheſhire ; at which place he arrived juſt ſoon enough to 
ſhare in the unfortunate ſurpriſal of that whole brigade by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax. He was ſent to Hull; and thence conveyed 
in a ſhort time to the Tower of London, where he remained 
in cloſe confinement till Nov. 13, 1646; and then,” as the 
only means to be ſet at liberty, he took the covenant, en- 
ed with the parliament, and agreed to accept a command 


under them in the Iriſh ſervice. Some have charged him 


with ingratitude for thus deſerting the king, who had been 
very kind to him during his confinement, and in particular 
had ſent him from Oxford 1001. which was à great ſum for 


his majeſty, then much diſtreſſed: but it may be ſaid in his 
favour, that he never liſtened to any terms made him by the 


parliamentarians, while the king had an army on foot: now 
indeed, when his majeſty was in the hands of bis enemies, 


he THdily accepted of a colonel's commiſſion ; and; as he 


had been engaged againſt the Iriſh rebels before, he thought 
it conſiſtent with the duty he owed, and which he bad hitherto 
inviolably maintained, to the king, to oppoſe them again. He 


ſet out for Ireland, Jan. 28, 1546-4, but returned in April on 
account of fome impediments. * Soon after he had the com- 


mand in chief of all the parliament's forces in the north of 
Ireland conferred upon him: upon which he went again, and 
for the following tivo years performed ſeveral exploits, worthy 
17 an able and experienced ſoldier. Then he was called t 
count for having treated with the Iriſh rebels; and fum- 
moned to appear before the parliament, who, after hearing 


him at the bar of the houſe, paſſed this vote, Aug. 10, 1649 


That they did diſapprove of what major-general Monk had 


done, in concluding a. peace with the grand and bloody Iriſh 


rebel, Owen Roe O'Neal, and did abhor the having any thing 
to do with him therein; yet are eafily perſuaded, that the 
making the ſanlg by the faid x major-general wis, in his judge- 
ment, moſt for the advantage of the Engliſh- intereſt in that 
nation; and, that he ſhall not be farther queſtioned for the 
fame in tin 9 


eme.“ This vote highly offended the major- 


general, though not ſo much as ſome paſſages in che houſe, 


#efleQing on his honour and fidelity. He was perhaps the 
more offended at this treatment, as he was not employed in 
the reduction of Ireland under Oliver Cromwell; who, all 
accounts agree, received conſiderable advantage from this very 
rreaty with O'Neal, Monk's friends endeavoured to clear his 


reputation; his reaſons for agreeing with O'Neal were alſo 
33 yet nothing could wipe off the ſtain of treating with 


loody Iriſh rebels, till it was forgotten in his future fortune. 
About this time, his elder brother died without iſſue male; 


and, the family eſtate by entail devolving upon him, he repaired 
a | 4 E 
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ſet out in April 1654, and managed ſo w 
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je from the ruinous condition in which his father and brother 
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had leſt it. He had ſcarce ſettled his private affairs, when he 


was called to ſerve againſt the Scots, who had proclaimed _ 
Charles II, under Oliver Cromwell; by whom he was made 
 Hevutenant-general of the artillery, and had a regiment given 


him. He was ſo extremely ſei- iceable, and did ſuch great 


things, that Cromwell left him commander in chief in Scots 
land, when he returned to England to purſue Charles II. In 
1652, he was ſeized with a violent fit of illneſs, which obliged 


him to go to Bath for the recovery of his health: after which, 
he ſet out again for Scotland, was one of the commiſſioners for 


uniting that kingdom with. the new- erected commonwealth, 


and, having ſucceſsfully concluded it, returned to London. 


The Dutch war having now been carried on for ſome months, 


lieutenant-general Monk was joined with the admirals Blake 
and Dean in the command at ſea; in which ſervice, June 2, 
165 3, he contributed greatly by his courage and conduct to 
the defeat of the Dutch fleet. Monk and Dean were both on- 
board the fame ſhip; and, Dean being killed the firſt broad- 
fide, Monk threw his cloak over the body, and gave orders for 
continuing the fight, without ſuffering the enemy to know 
that we had loſt one of our admirals. * 

time, was paving his way to the ſupreme command, which, 
Dec. 16, 1663. he obtained, under the title of protector; a d, 
in this capacity, ſoon concluded a peace with the dach. 


Monk remonſtrated warmly againſt the terms of this peace; 


and his remonſtrances were well received W Oliver's own 


parliament. Monk alſo, on his, return home, was treated ſo 
kindly by them, that Oliver is ſaid tio have grown jeafous of 


him, as if he had been inclined to another dntereſt. But, re- 
ceiving ſatisfaction from the general on that head, he not only 
took him into favour, but, on the breaking out of freſh 
troubles in Scotland, ſent him there a ere 8 in chief. He 

as to finiſh the 
war by Avguſt; when he returned from the Highlands, and 
fixed his abode at Dalkeith, a ſeat belonging the counteſs 
of Buccleugh, within five miles of Edinburgh: 


and beloved by the people, though his government! was more 


+ arbitrary than any they had experienced. He exerciſed this 


5 as one of che protector's council of ſtate in 
cotland, whoſe commiſſion bore date in June 1655. Crom- 


well, however, could not help diſtruſting him at times, on 
account of bis popularity; nor wWas this diſtruſt entirely 
without the ee * certain the king 


„ You. Kt - entertained 


romwell, in the mean 


- 


and here he 
- reſided during the remaining time that he ſtayed in Scotland, 
which was tive years, anivtifing himfelf with rural pleatures, 
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entertajned good hopes of him, and to that purpoſe ſent to 

him the following letter from Colen, Aug. 12, 1655." 


One, who believes he knows your nature and inelina- 
tions "a well, aſſures me, that, notwithſtanding all ill acci- 
dents and misfortunes, you r-tain ſtill your old affection to 
me, and reſolve to expreſs it upon the firſt ſeaſonable oppor- 
tunity ; which is as much as I look for from you. We muſt 
all patiently wait for that 2 which may be offered 
ſooner than we expect: when it is, let it find you ready; and. 
in the mean time, have a care to keep yourſelf out of their 
hands, who know the hurt you can do them in a good con- 


juncture, and can never but ſuſpe& your affection to be, as I 
am confident it is, towards : | „ 


TYours, &c. e . 
5 a CHARLES R RX.“ 


However, Monk made no ſcruple of diſtovering eve ſtep 
taken by the cavaliers, which came to his knowledge, even 
to the ſending the protector thiffletter and joined in promoting 
addreſſes to him from the army, one of which was geceiv 
by the protector Marclf 19, 1657, in which year Monk re- 
ceived a ſummons to Oliver's houſe gf lords. Upon the death 
of Oliver, Monk joined in an addreſs to the new protector 
Richard, whoſe power, nevertheleſs, he foreſaw would be 
but ſhort-lived ; it having been his opinion, that Oliver, had 
he lived much lnger, would ſcarce have been able to preſerve 
himſelf in his ſtation. And indeed Cromwell himſelf began to 
be apprehenſive of that great alteration which happened after 
his death, and fMrful"that the general was deeply engaged in 
thoſe meaſures which procured» it; if we may judge from a 
letter written by him to general Monk a little before, to which 
was added the following remarkable poſtſcygpt : ** There be 
that tell me, that there is a certain cunning fellaw in Scotland, 
called George Monk, who is ſaid to lie in wait there to in- 
troduce Charles Stuart; 1 pray you, uſe your diligence to 
apprehend him, and ſend him up to me.“ It is not our 
buſineſs to relate all the ſteps which led to the reſtoration of 
Charles II. but only to give a general idea of the man who 
was the inſtrument of it: we ſhall only fay, therefore, that, 
vpon the depoſition of Richard Cromwell, and the anarchy 
that enſued, general Monk furniſhed a hand to the heart of the 
nation, and reftored the king; and, in this, did the greateſt 
ſervicg that ever was performed by a ſubject to his ſovereign. 

He was immediately loaded with penſions and honours; was 
made knight of he ,gMter, one of en | 
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of the hotſe, a-gentlemi#&Fthe bed- chamber; firſt lord: cm- 
miſſioner of the treaſury; and ſoon after created a peer, being 
made baron Monk of Potheridge, Beauchamp, and Tees, earl 
of Torrington, and duke of Albemarle; with a grant of 
0001. per annum, eſtate of inheritance, beſideg other pen- 
ons. He received à very peculiar acknowledgement of 
regard on being thus called to the peerage; almoſt the whole 
bouſe of commons — him to the very door of the houſe . 
of lords; while he behaved with great moderation, ſilence; 
and humility. This betiaviour was really to be admired in a 
man, who, by his perſonal merit, had raifed himſelf within 
the reach of à crown, which he had the prudence, or the 
virtue, to wave; yet he preſerved it to the end of his life: in- 
ſomuch, that the king, who uſed to call him his political 
father, ſaid, very highly to his honour, the duke of Albe- 
marle demeaned himſelf in fuch-a manner to the prince he had 
obliged as never to ſeem to overvalue the feryices of general 
Monk? * Harne VVV 
- He ſpent the remainder of his life in as high glofy as a ſub- 
Je& could poſſeſs: 3 employed upon all great 
dccaſions by the King his maſter, and, what is' very rare and 
extraordinary, at the ſame time perfectly eſteemed and beloved 
by his fellö w · ſubjects. In 1664, on the breaking out of the 
firſt Dutch War, he was, by his royal highneſs the duke, who 
commanded the fleet, intruſted with the cafe of the admitalty * 
and, the plague breaking out the fame year in London, he 
was intruſted likewiſe with the care of the city by the king, 
who fetited to Oxford, He was; at the latter end of the year; 
inted jdint-admiral of the fleet with prince Rupert and 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, as is well known, with great bravery, 
againſt the Dutch. Sept. 1666, the fire of London occafioned 
the duke of Albemarle to be recalled from the fleet, to aſſiſt in 
quieting the minq; of the people; who expreſſed their affection 


through the ruined ſtreets, that, if his grace had been there, 
the city had not been burned,” The many hardſhips ad 
fatigues he had undergone in a military life began to ſhake 
his conſtitution ſomewhat. early; fo that about his Goth year 
he was attacked with a dropfy + which, being too much neg- 
lected, perhaps on account of his having been hitherto: re- 
markably healthy, gained ground upon him pretty faſt, and put 
a period to his life, Jan. 3, 1669-70; when he was entering 
his Gad year. He died in the eſteem of his ſovereign, and 
his brother the duke of Vork, as a gebe only from the 
igh poſts. he enjoyed, and the great truſt repoſed in him by 
by but alſo — tender 4 mewn by them, Pac. 
conftant enquiry after his ſtate during his laſt illneſs, and the 


eſteem fog, Dim, by crying out publicly; as he paſſed ; 
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ublic and princely regard paid to his memory after: ls 
 ; for, his funeral was honoured with all imaginable 
_ pomp and ſolemnity, and his aſhes admitted to mingle with 
thoſe of the royal blood; he being interred, April 4, 2650, in 
Henry the VIIth's chapel at Weſtminſter, after his corpſe 
had lain in fate many weeks at Somerſet-houſe. a 
This extraordinary man was an author: a light in which 
he is by no means generally known, and yet in which he did 
not want merit. After his death, was publiſhed, by authority, 
a treatiſe, which he compoſed while a priſoner in the Tower: 
it is called, © Obſervations upon military and political Affairs, 
written by the Honourable George Duke of Albemarle, &. 
Lond. 1671,“ a ſmall folio. Beſides a dedication to Charles II. 
ſigned John Heath, the editor, it contains thirty chapters of 
martial rules, inteiſperſed with political obſervations, and ig 
in reality a kind of military grammar. We- have, - beſides,” 
„The Speech of General Monk in the Houſe of Commons, 
concerning the ſettling the Conduct of tha Armies of Three 
Nations, for the Safety thereof; another delivered at White- 
hall, Feb. a1, 1659, to the members of parliament, at their 
meeting before the re · admiſſion of their formerly: ſecluded 
members; and * Letters relating to the Reſtoration? Lond. 
1714-15.“ jth e ig 6 
MONK (the hoyourable Mrs.), was the d er of the 
lord Moleſworth, a nobleman of Ireland, and wlte of George 
Monk, Eſq. By the force of natural genius, ſhe acquired 
a perſect 3 of the Latin, Italian, and Spaniſh, 
tongues; and, by conſtant reading of the fineſt authors in 
thoſe languages, became a miſtreſs in the art of poetry. She 
wrote many poems for her own diverſion, yet, with ſuch 
accuracy, that they were deemed worthy of publication; and 
ſoon after her death, which happened about 1715, they were 
inted with the following title, Mir Poems and 
Tranſlations upon ſeveral Occaſions, 1718, 8vo. . They, 
were dedicated to the princeſs Caroline, afterwards. queen, by 
her father lord Moleſwortn. > | 


” 


Jacob tells us, in his“ Lives of the Poets,” that tlieſe 
poems and tranſlations ſhew the true ſpirit and numbers 
. of poetry, a delicacy of turns, and juſtneſs of thought 
and ex preſſion: but, let us | juſt, traaſcribe à ſpecimen. 
There is among them a tranſſation from Taſſo, intituled, 
Runaway Love;“ in which piece, Venus having loſt 
Cupid, offers this reward to any that ſhould, apprehend 
him: Wer $4290 0 4th e iet ahnen, e t 
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4 Shall maſter be of all my charms.” + 
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The following is an epitaph on a lady of pleaſure © » 


* O'et this initble drop u tear | 8 IE 
Here lies fair Roſalind ; LEST gs”, rica 9 
ee All mankind were pleas'd with her, e 6 
4 And ſhe with all mankind,” © | 
'"MONNOYE (Ban van pr LA) was born in Dijon, 
the capital of Burgundy, June 15, 1641. He was a man of 
tine parts and great learning. He was admirably formed for 
detry; and, in 1671, had a fair opportunity of diſplaying his 
talents. It was om occaſion of the prize of poetry, founded by 
the members of the French academy; the ſubject of which, at 
this time, was, on The Suppreſſing of Duelling by Lewis 
XIV.“ This prizes which was Juſt before founded, making 
the candidates more eager on that account, and inſpiring the 
greateſt emulation, all the French, who had any genius for 
poetry, ſtrove for the palm on this occaſion ; but la Monnoye 
gained it from them all, and was therefore the firſt who von 
the prize founded by the French academy; by which he gained 
a reputation,that increaſed ever after. In 3673, he was a can- 
didate for the new prize, the ſubje& whereof was, „ The 
protection with which his Gallic majeſty honoured the French 
academy; but his poem came too late. He won the prize in 
1675,” the ſubject whereof was, The glory of arms and 
learning under Lewis XIV ;” and that alſo of 1679, whoſe 
ſubje& was, The Education of the ltr: wrt On this oc- 
caſion, the higheſt compliment was made him by the abbẽ | - 
Regnier; who ſaid, that © it would be proper for the French | 4 
academy to elect Mr. de la Monnoye upon the firſt vacancy, | 
becauſe, as he would thereby be diſqualified from writing any 
more of thoſe pieces, ſuch as ſhould then be candidates would 4 
be the mote encouraged to write.” And it was faid, that he : _ 
diſcontinued to write for theſe prizes at the ſolicitation of the 
academy; a circumſtance which, if true, would reflect higher 
| honour on him than a thouſand prizes. He wrote many other 
ieces, all in a moſt exquiſite taſte ; and was no leſs ſkilful in 
tin poetry than in the French. Menage and Bayle have 
both beſtowed: the higheſt encomiams on his Latin poetry. 
„None of Catullus's poems,“ ſays Menage, are finer, or 
have more of that grace which ariſes from beautiful ſimplicity, 
according to the words of Hermogenes; Sweetneſs is roperly 
that which reſults from N ſimplicity.“ His Greek poems 
&. 5 J . . LM * . 2 Fg WS f , . N 4 are 
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are likewiſe looked upon as very good; and ſ are his Italia, 
which are written with great ſpirit. a 
But poetry was not la Monnoye's only province: to a perfect 
5 kill in poetry, he joined a very accurate and extenſive know- 
ledge of the languages. He had great {kill in criticiſm; and 
no man apphd himſelf with greater APO ta the ſtudy of 
hiſtory, ancient and modern. He was perfectly acquainted 
with all the ſcarce bgoks, that had any thing curious in them ; 
very well verſed in the hiſtory of the-learned ; and, what com- 
pletes all, is the wonderful clearneſs with which he poſſeſſed 
theſe various kinds of knowledge. He. wrote Remarks on 
the Menagiana: in the laſt edition of which, in 4 vols. 1 aq, 
printefl in 1715, are included feveral pieces of his . hd 
a curious diſſertation on the famous book. De 2 N — 
tor ius.“ His * Diſſertation on Pomponigg Lætus, at leaſt 
an extract of it, is inſerted 7 "gd edition of Baillet's 
„ Tugemens des, Scavans,” publiſhed in 1722, with a. : 
aul of e and correctiqns by la — — Ka allo 
embelliſhed the? Anti-Baillet of Menage, with a multitude 
of corręctions and notes. It would employ ſeveral pages ta 
enumerate the various ſervices this ingenious and learned man 
did to the republic of letters; as well by enriching it with 
- , pfoduQtions of his own as by the affiſtance which he commg- 

, Prog | | n * 
nicated very freely, upon all occaſipns, to the learned of his 
times, Thps, among others, he fayoured Bayle with a great 

number of curious particulars for his Dictionary,“ => 44 
highly applauded by him on that account. He died at Paris, 
OA. x5, 1728, in his 88th year, 
Mr. dg Sallingre publiſhed at the Hague A Collection of 
Poems by la Monnoye,” with his elogium, whence are taken 
many of the particulars, given above. He alſo leſt behiud 
5 | him * A Collection of Letters,” moſtly critical ; ſeveral curi- 
I ous © Diſſertations three hundred Select Epigrams from 
Martial, and other Poets, Ancient and Megern, in French 
Verſe;“ ſeveral"other works in proſe and verſe, in French, 
1 and Greek, all ready for the preſs. It was but juſt 
t the French academy ſhould admit into their liſt, as one of 
their members, a perſon on whom they had ſo often beſtowed 
their laurels. He might, doubtleſs, haye obtained that honour 
ſooner, had he ſued for it: but, as he did not care to do this, 
he was not elected till 17 13, to fill the ſegt en by the death 
pf abhe Regner des Mages: He married Claude Henriot, 
whom hg ſuryived, after living many years with her in the 
ſtricteſt amity ; as appears from a copy of his verſes, and alſo 
from the epitaph he wrote for himſelf and his wife. He always 
lived in a very decent manner; but haying laid out great ſums. 
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in purchaſing bagks (for he had a very curious and valuable 
kbrary), and the bank-bills failing#he was forced, at length, 
in order to ſupport his family, to propoſe the ſelling of his, 
library. This the duke de Villeroy ee he was pleaſed to „ 
ſettle an annual penſion of 600 livres upon him; for which he 
exprefled his gratitude, in a poem addreſſed to thit nobleman. 
It is faid, however, that the duke did it only upon condition. 
that Mnſelf ſhould inherit the library after the death of 1: Es 4 
Monnoye ; who accordingly enjoyed the uſe of it, in the ſame * 
manner as he had always done, ſo long as he lived. . 
-MONNOYER (Joux BAP Tisr), one of the greateſt | N 
miſters that has appeared for aber, flowers. They are not 4 
„ ee finiſhed as Van Huyſum's; but his colouring and 
coͤtnpoſition are in a bolder ſtyle. . He was born at Liſle in 
1635, and educateꝶ at Antwerp, as a painter of hiſtory, wich 
ke Bon changed for flowers, and, going to Paris in 1663, was 
received in the academy with applauſe : and, though his ſubje&ts — 
were not thought elevated enough to admit him to a profeſſor- 4. 
ſhip, he was, in conſideration of his merit, made counſellor; 
a filly diſtinction, as if a great painter in any branch vas not 8 
fitter to profeſs that branch, than give advice on any other. | 
He was employed at Verſailles, Trianon, Marley, and Mey- 
den; and painted in the hotel de Bratonvillers at Paris; and „ 
other houſes. The duke of Montagu brought him to Eng- 
land, where much of his hand is to be ſeen, at Montagu- - 
houſe, . Hampton-eourt, the duke of St. Alban's at Windſor, 
„Kenſington, lord Carliſle's, Burlington-houſe, &c. The author 
of the Abrege,” ſpeaking of Baptiſt, La Foſſe, and Rouſſeau, 
ſays, © theſe three French painters have extorted à Gincere 
confeſſion from the Engliſh,” Qu'on ne peut aller plus loin 
en fait de peinture.” Baptiſt is, undoubtedly, capital in his 
way; but they muſt be ignorant Engliſhmen indeed, who can 
ſee any thing maſterly in the twFothers. Baptiſt paſſed and 
repaſſed ſeveral times between France and England ; but, ha- 
ving married his daughter to a French painter, who was ſuffered 
to alter and touch upon his pictures, he was offended, and 
returned to France no more, He died in Pall-mall, in 1669. 
His ſon Antony, called young Baptiſt, painted in his father's 
manner, and had merit, There is a good print by White, 
from a fine head of Baptiſt, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
MONRO (ALEXANDER), and eminent phyſician and ana - 
tomiſt, born in 1697. To accompliſh himſelf in his orifeſfion 
he travelled through various parts of Europe, and in particular 
attended the hoſpitals at Patiss 


** 


— 


He alſo went to Leyden, where he formed an intimate 
friendſhip with the celebrated Boerhaave, of whoſe inftruc- 
tions he had alſo the benefit. In 1719 he returned to Edin- 
e 84 „ 
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burgh, where he read public lectures on an; In 121 
and 1722 he read a courſqof lectures on chirurgical ſubjects, 
and, from this period, regularly every winter continued to do 
the ſame, and perſevered in this for no leſs a time ſhag forty 
years. He lived in poſſeſſion of univerſal eſteem. He was 
member of almoſt every ſociety in Europe; conductor of 
various inſtitutions fer the benefit of ſcience; and manager of 
many different public charities. He died in 17367. f his 
works we will ſpeak in their proper order.” His firſt, an ex- 
traordinary and beautiful ſpecimen of ingenuity and ſcience, 
as well as of typography, was his Oſteology. This, as it 

abounds in novel and important obſervations, has pa 
through a multitude of editions in various European languages. - 
His Anatomy of the Nerves” is a publication, the merits bf 
which reſemble the preceding one on Offeology.” The fix 
volumes of“ Medical Eſſays and ,Obſervations,”” publiſhed 
at Edinburgh, are principally from Dr. Monro's pen. His 
laſt work was onthe © Succeſs of Inoculation in Scotland,” 
which: proves how active and inſtrumental he was in intro- 
ducing the general uſe of that falutary practice. An accurate 
edition of his principle performances has been publiſhed in one 
volume, quarto, by Dr. A. Monro, his ſon _ ſucceſſor in the 
- anatomical chair at Edinburgh. This is a truly valuable wogk, 
and ought to be in the poſſeſſion of every praftitioner.. 
MONRO (Joann), an eminent phyſician,. was deſcended 
from the antient family of that name, in the county of Roſs, 
in North Britain; and was born at Greenwich, in the county, 
of Kent, on the 16th of November, 1945, O. S. His 
n Dr. Alexander Monro, was principal of the 
univerſity of Edinburgh, and, juſt before the Revolution in 
1688, had been nominated by king James the 11d, to fill the 
vacant ſee of the Orkneys; but the alteration, which took 
place in the church-eſtabliſkment of Scotland at that period, 
prevented his © taining poſſeſſion of this biſhopric ; and the 
- friendſhip which prevailed between him and the celebrated lord 
Dundee, the avowed opponent of king William, added to his 
being thought averſe to the new order of things, expoſed him to 
much periecution from the ſupporters of the Revolution, and 
occaſioned him to retire from Edinburgh to London, whither 
he brought with him his only ſon, then a child. James 
Monro, the fon of Dr. Alexander, after taking his academical 
degrees in the univerſity of Oxford, practiſed with much ſuc- 
ceſs as a phyſician in London; and, dedicating his ſtudies 
; principally to the inveſtigation of that branch of medicine 
which profeſſes to relieve the miſeries arifing from inſanity, 
a, elected phyſician to the hoſpital of Bridewell and Beth- 
| gen +, I 


Dr. John Monro. was the eldeſt ſon of Dr. James, and was 
educated at Merchant- Tailors ſchool in London, whence 
he was removed in 1723 to St. John's college, Oxford, of 
which he. became a fellow, In 1743, by the favour of Sir 


Robert Walpole, with whom his father lived on terms of : 


friendſhip, he was elected to one of the travelling fellowſhips 
founded by Dr. Radcliffe, and ſoon. after went abroad. He 
ſtudied phyfic, firſt at Edinburgh, and afterwards at Leyden, 
under the celebrated Boerhaave; after which he viſited various 
parts of Europe. He'refided ſome time at Paris in the year 
1745, whence he returned to Holland; and, after a ſhort 
ſtay in that country, he paſſed through part of Germany 
ins England, carefully obſerving whatever merited the notice 
of a man of learning and taſte. After quitting Italy he paid a 
ſecond viſit to Fragce, and, after continuing ſome time in that 
country, returned to England in the year 1751. 
During his abſence on the continent, the univerſity of 
Oxford conferred upon him the degree of doctor of phyſic, by 
diploma; and his father's health beginning to decline ſoon aſter 
his arrival in England, he was, in July 1751, elected joint 
phyſician with him to Bridewell and Rethlem hoſpitals, and 
on his death, which happened in the latter end of 1752, he 
became ſole phyſician thereof. 1 N 
From this time he confined his practice entirely to caſes of 
inſanity, in which branch of the medical art he attained to a 
higher degree of eminence than was poſſeſſed by any of his 
predeceſſors or co-temporaries. In the year 1758, Dr. Battie 
having publiſhed ** A Treatiſe on Madneſs,” whereip he 
ſpoke, as Dr. Monro conceived, diſreſpe&fully of the former 
' phyſicians of Bethlem hoſpital, he thought it incumbent upon 
him to take ſome notice of-the publication ; and, in the ſame 
ear, publiſhed a ſmall pamphlet, intituled, Remarks on 
Dr» Battie's Treatiſe on Madneſs.” His ideas of this dread- 
ful malady, as well as the motives which induced him to com- 
poſe theſe remarks, are very conciſely and elegantly expreſſed 
in the advertiſement which is prefixed to the work, ** Mad- 
neſs is a diſtemper of ſuch a nature, that very little of real uſe 
can be ſaid concerning it; the immediate cauſes will for ever 
diſappoint our ſearch, and the cure of that diſorder depends on 
management as much as medicine. My on inelination would 
never have led me to appear in print; but it was thought ne - 
ceſſary for me, in my ſituation, to ſay ſomething in anſwer to 


the undeſerved cenſures which Dr. Battie has thrown upon my 
predeceſſors. I ety [pid FE ae WE ITT OY 
Dr. Monro defines madneſs. to be a ** vitiated judgement ;”* 
though he declares, at the ſame time, he © cannot take upon 

him to ſay, that even this definition is abſolute aud a 
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| _ | | 
His little with contains the moſt judicious and accurate ro - 
marks on this unhappy diforder ; and the character which, in 
the coutſe of it, he draws of his father, is ſo ſpirited, and ſo 
full of the warmth of filial affection, as to merit being ſolected. 
„To fay he underſtood this diſtemper beyond any of bis co - 
temporaries is very little praiſe ; the perſon who is moſt con» 


verfant in fuch caſes, provided he has but common ſenſe 


enough to avoid metaphyſical ſubtilties, will be enabled, by his 
extenſive knowledge and experience, to excel all thoſe who 
have not the ſame opportunities of receiving information. He 
"was a man of admirable diſcernment, and treated this diſeaſe 
with an addreſs that will not foon be equalled ; he knew very 


well, that the management requiſite for it was never to be 


learned but from obſcrvation ; he was honeſt and ſincere, and 


no man was more communitative upon points of real 
ufe, he never thought of reading lectures og a ſubjeft that can 


de underſtood no otherwiſe than by 3 obſervation: 

phyſick he honouragþhas a on, but he deſpiſed it as a trade; 
however partial I may be to his memory, his friends acknow- 
ledge this to be true, and his enemjes will not ventyre to deny 


In 1753, Dr. Monro married Miſs Elizabeth Smith, ſecond 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Smith, Merchant of London, by 
whom he had fix children. The eldeſt of theſe, John, was 
defigned for the profeſſion of phyſick, and had — — con- 
ſiderable progreſs in his ſtudies, but died, after a ſhort illneſs, 
at St. John's college, Oxford, in the year 1979, in the 25th 
dag A. his age. The loſs of his eldeſt ſon was teverely felt by 


onro, to whom he was endeared by his many amiable . 


qualities and promiſing abilities; and this loſs was aggravated 
by that of his only daughter, Charlotte, who was carried off 


in the 22d year of her age, by a rapid conſumption, within 


four years afterwards. She was a young lady, who, to a native 
elegance of mannefs, added excellent ſenſe, and an uncommon 


ſweetneſs of diſpoſition. It is not wonderful, therefore, that 
her loſs ſhould prove a ſevere blow to a father who loved her 


with the moſt lively affection. He was now in his 68th year, 
and had hitherto enjoyed an uncommon ſhare of good health, 
but the conſtant anxiety he was under during, bis daughter's 


illneſs, preyed upon his mind, and brought on a paralytic 


ſtroke in January 1783. The ſtrength of his conſtitution, 


however, enabled him to overcome the firſt effects of this 


© diſorder, and to reſume the exerciſe of his profeſſion; but his 


vigour, both of mind and body, began from this time to de- 
_ cline. In 1787, his youngeſt ſon, Dr. Thomas Monro, (who, 


on the death of his eldeft brother, had applied himſelf to the 
faudy of phyfic), was appointed his aſſiſtant at Bethlem hoſpital, 
| N . 
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andhethenceformard graduelly withdrew: bimfelP from bake 


neſs, till the beginning of 1791, when he retired altogether to 
the village of Hadley, near Barnet; and, in this retirement, 


he continued till his death, which happened, after a few days 
illneſs, on the 29th of December, in the ſame year, and in 
the 55th year of his age. „„ 
_ Monro was tall and handſome in his perſon, and of a 
robuſt conſtitution of body. Though naturally of a grave caſt 
of mind, no'man enjoyed the pleaſures of ſociety with a greater 
rgliſh// To great warmth of temper he added a nice ſenſe of 
honour ;.. and, though avowedly at the head of that branch of 


4 
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viour was gentle and modeſt, and his manners refined and ele- 
gant in an eminent degree. He poſſeſſed an excellent under. 
ſtanding; and great humanity of diſpoſition ; but the leading 
features of his charafter were diſinteteſtedneſs and generoſity ; 
as he has ſaid of hi Farber, ſo may it, with equal truth be ſaid 
of bim/elf—** phyſic he honoured as a profafpr, but he deſpiſed 
it as a trade,” Never did he aggravate the miſery of thoſe who 


he frequently contributed as much by his bounty as his pro- 
feſhonal ſkill to alleviate the diſtreſs he was forced to -witneſs. 


him intimately, ++ that he had met with many perſons who 


> - 


He poſſeſſed a very elegant tafte for the fine arts in general, 
and his collection, both of books and prints, was very emten- 
five. | He was uncommonly well verſed in the early hiſtory of 
engraving; and the ſpecimens he had collected of the works of 
the firſt-engravers were very ſelect and curious. From theſe, 


only mAh he had found who really did deſpiſe it. 


ingemious Mr. Strutt derived great aſſiſtance in the compoſition 


his-profeflion to which he confined his practice, yet his beha- 


were in want, by accepting what could ill be ſpared ; whilſt 


It was the remark of a man of acute obſervation, who knew | 


Mected to hold money in oontempt, but Dr. Monro was the 


as well as from the communications of Dr. Monro, the late 


of his hiſtory of engravers. Though he neher appeared as an | 


"author, except in the ſingle iuſtance mentioned above, he poſ- 
ſeſſed a mind ſtored with the / beauties of ancient as well as. 
modern literature. Horace and Shakſpeare were his favourite 


authors; and his notes and remarks on the latter were con- 


fiderable : theſe he communicated: to Mr. Steevens, previous 


to his publication of the works of our immortal poet; anxious 


to contribute his mite to the elucidation of thoſe paſſages which 


* 


time has rendered obſcure. His fondneſs for reading was 
great, and proved a confiderable reſource to him in the 


evening of life; and fortunately he was able to enjoy his 2 


books till within a very few days of his death. pos 
Dr. Monro was buried in the'church-yard of Hadley; and, 
of his children, three, only ſurtived him: James, who com- 
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: 
manded the hip Houghton, in the ſervice of the Eaſt India 


company ; Charles; and Thomas, who ſucceeded him as 
phyſician to Bethlem and Bridewell hoſpitals. Beſides theſe, 
and his ſon and daughter, whoſe deaths are mentioned above, 
he had a younger ſon, Culling, who died an infant. bi; 


MONRO (ALEXANDER, D. D.). He was born in Roſſ- . 


ſhire, 1648, and educated in King's college, Aberdeen, where 
he was elected one of the profeſſors of philoſophy. In 1686 
He was appointed principal of the univerſity of Edinburgh, 
but, refuſing to comply with the 'Revolution, he was turned 
out of his place, and became preacher to an-epi{gopal meeting. 
In 1692 he wrote ſeveral things againſt the Preſbyterians, par- 
ticularly An Enquiry into new Gpinions,”” which brought 
upon him the whole vengeance of the general aſſembly; and a 
warrant having been iſſued, by the privy-council, for appre- 
hending him, he was obliged to abſcond. , When the fury of 
perſecution was over, he returned to Edinburgh, and officiated 
as paſtor to an epiſgopal meeting till the time of his death, 
which happened 1713, aged 65. if 2 AS 50 15 
MONSON (SIX WILLIAN), a brave Engliſh admiral, 
was the third ſon of Sir John Monſon, of South Carlton, in 
Lincolnſhire, and born in 1569. For about two years he was 
ſtudent in Baliol-college, Oxford: but, being of an active and 
martial diſpoſition, he ſoon grew weary of a contemplative life, 
and applied himſelf to the ſea- ſervice, wherein he arrived at 
great perfection. In the beginning of queen-Elizabeth's war 
with Spain, he became a ſoldier, and ſeems to have been led 
to this profeſſion by the wildneſs of youth : for he entered him- 
ſelf a private man at ſixteen, without the knowledge of his 
parents. The firſt voyage he engaged in was in: 1585: in 
1587 he went out commander of a veſſel: in 1588, he ſerved 


n one of the queen's ſhips, but had not the command of it. 


In 1589, he was vice-admiral to the earl of Cumberland, in his 
expedition to the Azores iſlands, and at the taking of Fayal; 
but, in their return, ſuffered ſuch hardſhips, —— 
ſuch a violent illneſs from them, as kept him at home the 
whole year 1500. The extremity we endured,” ſays he, 
was mote terrible than befel any ſhip during the eighteen 
years war: for, laying aſide the continual expectation of death 
by ſhipwreck, and the daily mortality of our men, I will ſpeak 
of our famine, that exceeded all men and ſhips I have known 
in the courſe of my life. For fixteen days together we never 
taſted a drop of drink, either beer, wine, or water; and though 


we had plenty of beef and pork of a year's ſalting, yet did we + 
forbear eating of it for making us, the drier. - Many drank falt 


water, and thoſe that did died ſuddenly, and the laſt words 
they uſually ſpake, was, drink, drink, drink!“ And 1 dare 

0 | , boldly 
© 


contraQed* . 


7 2 


boldly ſay, that, of five hundred men that were in that ſhip * 
ſeven years before, at this day there is not a man alive but my- 


ſelf and one more. 5 | 
In 1591, he ſerved a ſecond time under the earl of Cumber- 
land; and the commiſſion was, as all the former were, to act 


againſt the Spaniards. They took ſeveral of their ſhips ; and 
captain Monſon, being ſent to convoy one of them to England. 


was ſurrounded and taken by fix Spaniſh gallies, after a long 
and bloody fight. What was worſe, they detained him as an 
hoſtage for the performance of certain covenants, and carried 
him to Portugal, where he was kept priſoner two years at 
Caſcais and Liſbon. Not diſcouraged by this ill-luck, he en- 
tered a third time into the earl's ſervice, in 1593; and he be- 
hayed himſelf in this, as in all other expeditions, like an un- 
daunted ſoldier and able ſeaman. In 1594, he was created 
maſter of arts at Oxford; in 1595, he was married; in 1 596, 


he ſerved in the expedition to Cadiz, under Walter Devereux, - 


ear] of Eſſex, to whom he did great ſervice! by his wiſe and 
moderate counſel, and was deſervedly knighted. He was em- 


ployed in ſeveral other expeditions, and was bighly honoured : 


and eſteemed during Elizabeth's reign. Military men were not 
king James'Ffavourites : therefore, after the death of the queen, 
who was both gracious and bountiful to Sir William, he never 
received either recompence or preferment, more than his ordi- 
nary entertainment or pay, according to the: ſervices he was 


employed in. However, in 1604, he was appointed admiral 


of the Narrow Seas, in which ſtation he continued till 1616: 
during which time he ſupported the honour of the Engliſh flag, 
againſt the ſaucineſs of the infant commonwealth of Hol- 
land, of which he frequently complains in his“ Naval 
3 and protected our trade againſt the encroachments of 
rance. E e LT ED Des Letts; 
Notwithſtanding his long and faithful ſervices, he had the 
misfortune to fall into diſgrace ; and, through the-reſentment 
of ſome powerful courtiers, was impriſoned in the Tower in 
1616: but, after having been examined by the chief juſtice 
Coke and ſecretary Winwood, he was diſcharged. He wrote 
a vindication of his conduct, intituled, Concerning the in- 
ſolences of the Dutch, and a Juſtification of Sir William 
Monſon; and directed it to the lord- chancellor Elleſmere, 
and Sir Francis Bacon, attorney- general and counſellor. His 
zeal againſt the inſolence of the Dutch, and in promoting an 
enquiry into the ſtate of che navy, contrary to the ſenſe. and in- 


clinatiow of the earl of Nottingham, then lord-high-admiral, 


ſeems to have been the occaſion of his troubles. He had alſo 
the misfortune to bring upon himſelf a general and popular 


odium, in retaking the lady Arabella Steuart, after her eſcape 
1139075 nh | - out. 
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' out of England in June 1611, though it was acting agreeably | 
to his orders and duty. This lady was confined to the Tower 
for her marriage with William Seymour, efq. as was pretended j 
| but the true cauſe of her confinement was, her being too high 
| | allied, and having a title or claim to the crown of England. 
However, Sir William ſoon recovered his credit at court: for; 
in 1617, he was Called before the privy-council,”to give his 
opinion, how the pirates of Algiers might be ſuppreſſed, and 
the town attacked. He ſhewed the impoſſibility of taking 
Algiers, and was againſt the expedition; notwithſtanding 
which, it was raſhly undertaken by Villiers duke of Bucking- 
ham. He was alfo againſt two other ill undeitakings, and as 
>  ill-managed, in 1625 and 1628, namely, the expeditions to 
Cadiz and the iſle of Rbee. He was not employed in theſe 
actions, becauſe he found fault with the miniſter's meaſures ; 
but, in 1635, it being found neceſſary to equip a large fleet, 
in order to break a confederacy that was forming between the 
French and tne Dutch, he was appointed vice-admiral in that 
armament, and performed his duty with great honour and 
W bravery. Aſter that he was employed no more, but ſpent the 
remainder of his days in- peace and privacy, at his feat at 
Kinnerſley in Surrey, . where he digeſted and %iniſhed his 
Naval Tracts.“ He died there, Feb. 1642.3, in his 73d 
# year, and left a numerous poſterity. . fy 
MONTAGUE (Dr. Rien ARD), a learned Engliſh bMhop; 
was ſon of Laurence Montague, miniſter of Dorney in Buck- 
inghamſhire, and born about 1579. He was educated at Eton- 
ſchool; and, in 1594, removed to King's college, in Cam- 
bridge, of which he became, in due time, fellow. He was, 
from the firſt, diſtinguiſhed for his uncommon” parts and 
learning; and he gave a public ſpecimen of them in 1610, by 
publiſhing Gregory Nazianzen's Iwo Invectives againſt 
Julian.” He was afterwards appointed” chaplain to James I. 
- and, in 1616, inſtalled dean of Hereford; which, it ſeeins, he 
exchanged the year after for the archdeaconry of Hereford, He 
was alſo canon of Windſor; and, for eight years together, Il 
read the e e, lecture in the chapel there. He had been tl 
Already poſſeſſed of two or three livings ſuccefſively, befides 2 by 
& prebend in the church of Wells, for he was ſtrangely moved 0! 
from plac: to place; and he was at laſt rector of Petworth, ſe 
in Suſſex, In 1621, he publiſhed, in 4to, his Diatribe Ml aj 
| upon the Firſt Part of Selden's Hiſtory of Tythes;“ with h. 
which performance king James, to whom it was dedicated, w 
| was exceedingly pleaſed, ** Upon this ground,” ſays Wood, in 
* the king confidered him as tlie fitteſt perſon, and therefore m 
commanded him to view and purge the church-hiſtory, which N 
was then judged to be. corrupted and depraved-with various C. 
| | | Hgments | 
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ts, by certain writers of the Roman catholic party, 

oſpecially by Baronius: and this he accordingly did with great 
induſtry, and gave much ſatisfaction by his Analecta eccle- 
ſiaſticarum Exercitationum, which he publiſhed in 1622. 
In 1624, he was brought into great trouble on the follow-. 
ing occaſion, Some Popiſh prieſts and ons were executing” 
their miſſion at Stanford-Rivers, in „ of which he was 
then rector; upon which, to ſecure his flock. againſt their 
attempts, he left ſome propoſitions at the place of their meet - 
ing, to which he ſubjoined, that, if any, of thoſe miſſionaries 
could give a ſatisfactory anſwer to the queries he had put, he 185 
would immediately become their proſelyte. Inſtead of return- | 
ing any anſwer, a ſmall pamphlet was left at laſt for him, in- 9 
tituled, ** A new Gag for the old Goſpel.” To this he replied, 
. in * An Anſwer to the late Gagger of the Proteſtants, 1624,” 
which gave great offence to the Calviniſts, and drew upon him 
enemies from a quarter he did not expect: and their indigna- 1 
tion againſt him ran ſo high, that Ward and Yates, two us 
lecturers at Ipſwich, collected out of his book ſome. points, ; 
which they conceived to favour of Popery and Arminianiſm, 
in order to have them preſented to the next parliament. 
Montague, having procured a copy of the information againſt. 
him, applied to the king for protection, who gave him leave, 
to appeal to himſelf, and to make his defence in print. Upon 
this, he wrote his book intituled, Appello Cæſarem; | a 

juſt Appeal againſt Two unjuſt Informers: which, having 

the approbation of Dr. White, dean of Carliſle, whom king 

James ordered to read it over, and give his ſenſe of it, was 
publiſhed in 1625, 4to; but addrefſed to Charles I. James# 

dying before the book was printed off. But Montague's . 

troubles were not yet over: for, in the firſt-place, his appeal, 

although to a king, was confidently attacked by ſeveral writers; 

and in the next place, which was much Worſe, he was, by the 

firſt parliament of Charles I. in [une 1625, ordered to appear 

before the houſe of commons. Being brought to the bar, in 

July, the ſpeaker told him, It was the pleaſure of the houſe, 

that the cenſure of his book ſhould be poſtponed for ſome time, 

but that in the interim he ſhould be committed to the cuſtody - 

of the ſerjeant at arms; and he was afterwards to give 2000 l. 

ſecurity for his appearance. Laud, and ſome other biſhops, . 

applied to the duke of Buckingham in hig, favour; and not in 
his favour chiefly, but in favour of the church of England, 
whoſe cauſe they repreſented to be the ſame with his. They- . 
intreated the duke to lay his caſe before the king, who. was 

much diſpleaſed with the parliament's proceedings againſt him, 4 
Nevertheleſs, in the-next parliament in 16206, his Appell | 
Czſarem® was referred to the — Rae 5 5 | 
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whom Mr. Pym brought a report, concerning ſeveral erro- 
neous opinions contained in it; upon which the houſe of com 
mons reſolved," 1. That Mr: Montague had diſturbed the 
peace of the church, by «publiſhing. doctrines contrary to the 
articles of the church of Engliſh, and the book of homilies. 
2. That there are divers paſſages in his book, eſpecially againſt 
thoſe he called Puritans, apt to move ſedition between the 
king and his ſubjeQs, and between ſubject and ſubject. 3. 
That the whole frame and ſcope öf his book is, to diſcourage 
the well- affected in religion from the true religion eſtabliſhed 
in the church, and to incline them, and as much as in him 
lay, to reconcile them to Popery.“ Accordingly articles 
were exhibited againſt him; but it does not appear that this 
impeachment was laid before the houſe of lords; ſo that we” 
may conclude, the commons. proceeded againſt him no farther. 
1 his proſecution from the parliament Like to have recom» 

| mended him more ſtrongly to the court; for, in 1628, he 
was advanced to the biſhoptic of Chicheſter, and in 1638 
tranſlated thence to Norwich; at which laſt place he died, in 
18641. Beſides what has been mentioned already, he was the 
author of other learned works, relating to the doctrines and 
diſcipline of the church; and there was printed of his at Lon- 

don, 1651, Verſio & Notz in Photii Epiſtolas.” He 
aſſiſted likewiſe Sir Henry Savile, in his edition of . St. Chry- 
ſoſtom's works, printed at Eton in 1613, folio. He was at 

great charge in ſupporting ſcholars abroad to procure him 
manuſcripts, which he uſed in his writings aginſt the Papiſts: 

upon his death his chaplain as we are told, turned Papiſt, and 
carried them all away. Fuller gives this character of him: 
„ his great parts,“ he ſays, * were attended with a tartneſs of 
writing; my ſharp the nib of his pen, and much gall in the 
ink, againſt ſuch as oppoſed him. However, ſuch the equabi- 

| ity of this ſharpneſs of his ſtyle, he was impartial therein: be 

he ancient or modern writer, Papiſt or Proteſtant, that ſtood 

in his way, they ſhould equally taſte thereof.” Selden was 

one of thoſe againſt whom he exerciſed not a little of this 
ſharpneſs of ſtyle; and yet, which is a conſiderable teſtimony 

in his favofir, he owns him to have been àa man well ſkilled 

in ancient learning.” . e 
MONTAGUE (CHARLES), earl of Halifax, a diftin- 
guiſhed wit and ſtatg{ſman, was the ſour h ſon of the honour- 

able George Montague, of Harton, in. Northamptonſhire, 
where he was born April 16, 1661. He was © educated at 
Weftminſter-ſchool, and removed thence, in 1682, to Trinity- 
college in Cambridge. In 1684, he wrote! A Poem on the 
Death of Charles II.“ in which he diſplayed his genius to ſuch 
advantage, that the earl of Dorſet invited him * 
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acquainted with ſome of . How 
e bins reputation by new pt 
by a piece, which he- wrote in — 
7 rior; and publiſhed: 268 7, in pong wh the title of 
4 The Hind and. Panther, wanverſed to the; Story of, che 
ountry and City Mouſe; in which, the is ureat chanipion 
yden, was well cudgelled with hie own; 9 In E 0 
he ligned, with many others, the, invitation to the 8 
Orange, to.come.over-to England: and, upon the 
of James II. wat choſen one of the members —— 
where he voted for declaring the throne vacant. - About this 
time he. Marrird the counteſsdowager of Mancheſter, and 
went to London with a deſign to enter into holy orders, bur 
was, diverted from purſoing it. Not Jai ate, the carl of 
Dorſet: raed him to er — — in — —.— melt en- 
ing manner, laying, May it our ; 
brought » moule have the honour{of lin your A at 
he king ſmiled, and having been told the hiſtory: of the 
aboye-mentioned poem, ed 0 You; will do well to hut 
D a man of him:“ and immediately or- 
red him 9 of yool.. a year out of the e | 
7 
10901, abi ities in £ e 
N regulating trials in caſes of high-treaſon ; which was 
the rſt; opening) of his talents, as a ſpeaker in the houſe. 
The Seien of the bill; among other things, was to allow 
counſel to priſoners. charged with that offence, while it was 
depending. Montague roſe. up to. ſpeak. for itz and, having 
began. his ſpeech, was ſtruck 1 wich ſuch; a. ſarpriſa, 
that, for awhile, he was not able to go on. But, recoveting. 
himſelf, he took occaſion, from this very ſurpriſe, to en- 
force the neceſſity of allowing counſel to priſoners, WhO were 
to appear before their judges ; fince he, whe was not only in- 
nocent, and unaccuſed, but one of their own members, was 
ſo daſhed when he was te ſpeak. before that wiſe and illuſtri- 
ous aſſembly; which dextrous turn of wit ſhewed him to be 
maſter of very great addreſs. © This year, 1691, he was made 
one of the . of the treaſury; in 1694 ſecond 
conmniſſioner and chancellor of the exchequet, and under- 


treaſurer. In 1693, he entered into the deſign of reeoi 


all the current money of the nation; which, though _ 

difficulties attended it, he undertook, and completed it in the 

compaſs of two years. In 1696, he projected the ſcherne for 

a general fund, which was the firſt flows laid towards erecting 

the fanking;fund, as was afterwards done by Sir Robert War 
The ſame year, he found out a method. 10 raiſe the | 

* _ of tis Bank of TY 3 and, in 1697, he el 
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vided againſt the miſchiefs from the ſcarcity of money, by 
raiſing, for the ſervice of the government, above two millions 
in exchequet- notes; on which oceafion be was ſometimes 
called the Britiſh Machiavel. Before the end of this ſeffion 
of parliament, it was reſolved by the houſe of commons, 
that ** Charles Montague, eſq. chancellor of the exchequer. 
for his good ſervices to the government, did deſerve” his 
majeſty's favour:“ which vote, when we confider hat nice 
and critical times he lived in, when the exigence of the public 
affairs called for the utmoſt ſkill of the ableſt ſtateſmen, and 
that this happy conductor of them was not mote than thirty- 
fix years of age, muſt needs ſuggeftl an high idea of his 
m 79 ke an ee 
In 1698, be was appointed firſt commiſſioner of the tfea- 
ſury, and one of the lords juſtices of England during the 
king's abſence in Holland ; in 1699, auditor of the exche- 
quer; and, in 1400, a peer, by the title of baron of Halifax. 
In 1701, he was attacked by the houſe of commons, who 
impeached him of high crimes and miſdemeanors in fix ſeveral 
articles, which, however, were diſmiſſed by the houſe” of 
lords; and he continued in king William's favour till the 
death of that prince. In 1102, he was attacked again, but 
with no better ſucceſs. He conſtantiy oppoſed; and was 
greatly inſtrumental in defeating, the attempts of the houſe of 
commons upon the occafional-conformity bill; and, in 1704, 
wrote An Anſwer to Mr. Bromley's Speech” upon that 
ſubject. In 1706, he was one of the commiſhoners for the 
union with Scotland; and, upon paſſing the bill for the 
naturalization of the houſe of Hanover, was made choice of 
to carry that act thither. In 1709, he gave his vote againſt 
Dr. Sacheverell; and, the year after, publiſned “ Seaſonable 
Enquiries concerning a New Parliament.“ During the reſt 
of this reign he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the terms of the peace of 
Utrecht, and ſtruggled upon all occaſions to ſupport the 
honour and intereſt of the duke of Marlborough. He appzared 
alſo warm for ſecuring the Hanover ſucceſſion, which he con- 
. ceived to be in danger; and, in 1714, projected a ſcheme for 
procuring a writ to call the electoral prince of Hanover, as 
duke of Cambridge, to the honſ of peers. In conſequence of 
this conduct, upon the deceaſe e queen, he found him- 
ſelf appointed one of the regench, duting her ſucceſſor's ab: 
ſence. from his kingdoms ; and, às foon is George I. had 
taken poſſeſſion of the throne, he was created earl of Halifax,” 
inſtatfed knight of the garter, and à ſecond time appointed 
firſt of the treaſury. But he enjoyed theſe accu- 
mulated honours a very ſhort time; for, while he appeared to 
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be in a very vi ſtate of health, he was fuddenly taken ill 
May 15, an died the 19th,- 171858. ſho doh affrtiot 
This nobleman, raiſed himſelf entirely by his abilities and 
eloquence. Addiſon has celebrated him in his account of the 
greateſt Engliſh poets; Steele has drawn his charactet in the 
dedication to the ſecond volume of the Spectator, and of 
the fourth of the Tatler;?* but Pope, in the portrait of Bufo, ' 
in the epiſtle to Arbuthnot, has returned the ridicule which; 
his lordſhip, in conjunction with Prior, had heaped on 
Dryden's '** Hind and Panther.“ Some poems, with ſeveral. 
of his ſpeeches, were publiſhed in 1716, 8vo, with 5 Memoirs 
of his life, and have ſince been collected among the Works 
of the Engliſh Poets.” 7 5.408 Set we TRA 
MONTAGUE (Epw arp), eatl of Sandwich, an illuſtri- 
ous Engliſhman, who ſhone from the age of nineteen, and 
united the qualifications of general, admiral, and ſtateſman :: 
and yet there were ſtrange inconſiſtencies in his character. He 
ated early againſt Charles I; he perſuaded Cromwell, whom 
it is ſaid he admired, to take the crown; and he was zealous 
for reſtoring Charles II. All this is imputed to a fond and un- 
accountable paſſion, which he had for royalty. His adviſing. 
the Dutch war, as it might have been fatal to his country and 
to the liberty of Europe, proved ſo 10 him: for, his vice - 
admiral, Sir Joſeph Jordan, thinking the duke of York's life 
better worth preſerving, abandoned him to the Dutch fire- 
ſhips, + We have. of his writing. A Letter to Secretary 
Thurloe,” in the firſt volume of Thurloe's State-papers; 
<< Several Letters during his Embaſſy to Spain,” publiſhed... 
with + Arlington's Letters; and Original Letters and 
Negotiations of Sir Richard. Fanſhaw, the Earl of Sandwich, 
the Farl of Sunderland, and Sir William Godolphin, wherein. 
divers Matters between the I hree Crowns of England, Spain, 
and Portugal, from 1603 to 1678, are ſet in a clear light,” in 
2 vols. 8yo. He was alſo the author of a ſingular tranſlation, 
called. The Art of Metals, in which is declared, the Man- 
ner of their Generation, and the Concomitants of them, in 
Two Books, written in Spaniſh Albaro Alonzo Barba, 
M. A. Curate of St. Bernard's Pariſh, in the Imperial City of 
Potoſi, in the Kingdom of Peru, in the Weſt-[ndies, in 
1640 : tranſlated in 1669, by the Right Honourable Edward 
Earl of Sandwich, 1674,” a ſmall octavo. A ſhort preface 
of the editor ſays: The original was regarded in Spain and 
the Weſt· Indies as an ineſtimable jewel; but that, falling into. 
the earl's hands, he enriched our language with it, being content 
that all our lord the king's people ſhould be philofophers.” ._ 
MONTAGUE (Lapy Maxy WorrTtLEy) merits a place 
in theſe pages for mauy _ important reaſons. Her 3 
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band was, in the beginning of this century, ſent ambaſſador to 
Conſtantinople, to which place ſhe accompanied him. Her 
letters, deſcribing her travels on this occaſion, habe ever been 
in uni verſal eſteem. Later travellers, indeed, have contradicted 
ſome of her aſſertions, and repreſented others 'as being too 
much exaggerated by a warm and romantie imagination; but 
her letters are, nevertheleſs, full of the moſt aprecable intereſt, 
and contain many curious facts deſcriptive of the munners and 
itics of the Turks. She was alſo celebrated for having firſt 
introduced the practice of inoculation in this country, for which 
thouſands of thouſands have cauſe to bleſs her memory. She 
cultivated the Belles Lettres, and formed intimate acquaintance 
with the eminent wits of the age, in particular with Pope and 
Addiſon. She afterwards became the bitter enemy of Pope, 
and their mutual animoſity was u frequent topic of converſa-. 
tion. Her life was marked by a great variety of adventures, 
but ſhe was certainly of diſtinguiſhed talents and at: 
tainments. re | | FF „ * 
MONTAGUE (Epwarp WorTLEY), ſon of the pre 
ceding lady Mary Wortley Montague, and a no leſs extraor- 
dinary character. He ran away from Weſtminſter ſchool, 
and, joining himſelf to a chimney- ſweeper, for ſome little time 
followed that profeſſion. He afterwards connected himſelf 
with a fiſherman, with whom alſo he continued for a ſhort 
period. His next appearance was on ſhipboard, as a cabin- 
boy, whence, proceeding to Spain, he became the menial 
ſervant of a mule-driver. In this fituation he was diſcovered, 
and returned to his relations. After paſſing a fuitable time 
under the reſpectable tuition of a clergyman, he was ſent by 
his friends to the Weſt Indies; on his return from which 
place he became a member of the ' Britiſh parliament, and 
conducted himfelf in a manner not unworthy his birth and 
fortunes, Theſe, however, being infufficient or his ſpirit of 
expence, he left England on a viſit to the countries of the Eaft, 
and here he contracted ſo great a fondneſs for the manners of 
the Orientals, that the remainder of his life was ſpent in per- 
fe conformity to them. Hs had a numerous ſeraglio of 
wives, he ſate croſs- legged, he dreſſed like a Turk, he ſmoked, 
wore a long beard, &c.'\&c. &c. In early life, and tn. ſome 
juvenile frolic, he had married a woman of very mean con- 
dition in England; but he never co-habited with her as a wife. 
When at Conftantinople he accidentally heard of her death, 
and fearing that his eſtate would, from the want of iſſue male, 
deſcend to à branch of his family for which he had no great 
predilection, he commiſſioned a friend to advertiſe fer a young 
woman; as a wife, who was already advanced in her preg- 
nancy. * was accordingly provided, but before our _ 
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Cobld pech England to conſummate his purpoſe, he died 


This ſingular perſon was the author of different publications, 
of which the moſt remarkable are, Obſervations on the Riſe 
and Fall of the Roman Empire; and An Examination into 
the Cauſes of Earthquakes.” FE 1 8 
MONTAIGNE (MicnAEL Dt), a French genleman and 
celebrated writer, was born at Perigord, of an ancient and 
noble family, in 1533. His father educated him with great 
care, and made him learn Latin, as other children learn their 
mother tongue. The expedient he found out for this was, 
that, while he was at nurſe, and before he began to ſpeak, he 
delivered him to the care of a German, who was totally igno- 
rant of the French, but very well verſed in the Latin tongue. 
To this man two others were added, who continually enter- 
tained him with Latin; and it was an inviolable rule with the 
reſt of the family, that no other language ſhould be ſpoken in 
He was above fix years old, before he under- 
ſtood any more of French than he did of Arabic ; but he had 
learned to ſpeak as pure Latin as his maſters: and Nicolas 
Gronchi, Who has written a book © De comitiis Romano- 
rum:“ William Guerente, who wrote Notes upon Ariſ- 
totle; 'the celebrated Buchanan, and Mark Anthony de 
Mureta, his domeſtic tutors, have often told him fince, that 
he had that language ſo very ready in his childhood, that th 
were almoſt afraid to accoſt him. He was alſo taught Greek b 
way of recreation; and, becauſe ſome think that the brains of 
children may be hurt by being rouſed too ſuddenly out of ſleep, 
his father cauſed him to be awakened every morning by the 
ſound of a muſical inſtrument. About his fixth year he was 
ſent to the college of Guyenne, then the moſt flouriſhing in 
France, where he was provided with the beſt tutors. At 
thirty-three, be married; though, as he gives us to under- 
ſtand, had he been perfectly free, he would not have married 
even Wiſdom' herſelf, had ſhe been willing. He was put 
upon this marriage, and led to it by a train of very odd acci- 
dents ; and, as great a libertine as he confeſſes himiſelf to be, 
he obſerved his matrimonial vow more ſtrictly than he either 
expected or propoſed to himſelif. He obtained the collar of the 


order of St. Michael, which, when young, he coveted above 


all other things; it being at that time the utmoſt mark of 
honour among the French noblefſe, and very rare. He was 
counſellor in the parliament of 'Bourdeaux for a while; and 
meſſie urs de Bourdeaux elected him mayor of their city; when 
he was at Rome, and expected no ſucli thing. He died in 
% 592 A very conſtant | and philoſophic death, when he Was 
ſome months ſhort of ſixty; and was buried at Bourdeaux, 
Dede 25 5 D 3 N having, 
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| having, like bis anceſtors, paſſed his life. and denth in the - 


Catholic religion. FP SO ENT aria God 
His * Eflays' were firſt publiſhed in 1880; and the 
were written purely, as he tells us, to give a picture of himſell 
and to repreſent his own humours and inclinations, excellences 
and infirmities, to the public: His very ſcheme therefore led 
him to ſpeak. often of himſelf; and perhaps be is the greateſt 
egotiſt that ever appeared in the world. _T his gave thoſe, who 
did not like his perſon or principles, a fair handle to abuſe 
him as much as they pleaſed. For my part,” ſays Mon- 
taigne I am a great lover of your white wines. What 
the devil ſignifies it to the public,“ ſays the younger Scaliger, 
* whether he is a lover of white wines or of red wines? 
Que diable a-t-on a faire de ſcavoir c qu'il -aime ?” The 
reception theſe eſſays firſt met with, was, as it has been ever 
fince, very various; and they were approved, or diſapproved, 
Juſt as men's ſyſtems happened to determine their judgements of 
them. They who thought contemptibly of humaa nature, 
were partial to Montaigne; they, who thought highly of it, of 
courſe diſliked him: and, as the greater part of > Ong) em- 
| brace this latter way of thinking, ſo it is, that he has bad 
more enemies than friends. His parts, however, have been 
acknowledged by all parties, ne . "BS N 
They who are inclined to be favourable to Montaigne, 
cannot, perhaps, clear him from ſcepticiſm, but moſt cer- 
tainly not from obſcenity, of which be is notoriouſly guilty. 
Thefe charges were brought againſt Bayle, to which he re» 
plied: as well as he e lays he, after all, will any 
man be ſo bold as to ſay that my Dictionary comes near the 
licentiouſneſs of Montaigne s Eſſays, either with regard to 
ſcepticiſm or obſcenities ??; | 2; $4, | 23 
But whatever hard fortune, if it be hard fortune, Montaigne 
has met at home, or among his neighbours upon the con- 
tinent, he bas been favourably enough received by us here in 
England. The ingenious Charles —— Eſq. who may 
deſervedly be reckoned among our wits, has been at the pains 
to tranſlate his © Eſſays, and makes a ſort of a doubt of it, 
* whether there be a better book of the kind in the original.“ 
And the famous lord Halifax, to whom this tranſlation was 
dedicated, declares it to be © the book in the world he was the 
beſt entertained with:“ and he ſays, that * to tranſlate, and 
to make it ours, is not only. a valuable acquiſition to us, but a 
Juſt. cenſure of the critical impertinenes of thoſe French ſcrib» 
blers, who have taken pains to: make. little cavils and -excep- 
tions, to leſſen the reputation of this great man, whom nature 
hath made tag big to confine himſelf: tg n 
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gudied Ale. He. let his mind have its full flight, and ſheweth 


by a generous kind of negligence, that he did not write for 
praiſe ; but to give to the world a true picture of himſelf — 
mankind, He ſcorned affected periods, or to pleaſe the mif- 
taken reader with an empty chime of words. He bath no 
affectation to ſet himſelf out, and dependeth wholly upon the 
natural force of what is his own, and the excellent application 
of what he borroweth.”” So that the caſe. of Montaigne, as 
far as we can judge, ſeems to have been in part like that of our 
great chancellor Bacon; who, after the publication of his ex- 
cellent works, received that right from foreigners, which was 
not paid him, nor even acknowledged, for ſome years at leaſt, 
by his own countrymen n. 
Ihe beſt edition of Montaigne's Eſſays“ is that by Peter 
Coſte. . It is augmented with ſeveral letters of the author, and 
illuſtrated throughout with notes by the editor. 
 MONTALBANI (Ovap), profeſſor of medicine, and a 
good naturaliſt. He publiſhed an © Index Plantarum,“ and 
other botanical works, at Bologna. He was born in 1602 
and died in 162. V 
MONTANUs, an ancient herefiarch amongſt the Chriſt- 
ians, founded a new ſect in the ſecond century of the church, 
which were called Montaniſts. They had alſo the name of 
Phrygians and Cataphrygians, becauſe Montanus was either 
born, or at leaſt firſt known, at Ardaba, a village of Myſia, 
which was ſituated upon the borders of Phrygia. Here he ſet 
up for a prophet, although it ſeems he had but lately embraced 
Chriſtianity : but it is ſaid, that he had an immoderate defire to 


* 


obtain a firſt place in the church, and that he pitched upon 
this as the moſt likely means of raiſing himſelf. In this aſ- 
ſumed character, he affected to appear inſpired with the Holy 
Spirit, and to be ſeized and agitated with divine furies and 
eeſtacies ; and, under theſe diſguiſes, he uttered prophecies, 
in which he laid down docttines, and eſtabliſhed rites and cere» 
monies, entirely new. This wild behaviour was attended 
With its natural conſequences and effects upon the multitude ; 
ſome affirming him to be a true prophet ; others, that he was 
actually poſſeſſed with an evil ſpirit. To carry on-this fine 


farce the better, Montanus affociated to himſelf Priſcilla and 


Maximilla, two rich and wealthy ladies, who acted the part 
of propheteſſes; and, “ by the power of whoſe gold, as 
Jerome tells us, ** he firſt ſeduced many churches, and then 
corrupted them with his abominable errors. He ſeems to 
have made Pepuza, a town in Phrygia, the place of his firſt 
reſidence; and he artfully called'it Jeruſalem, becauſe he knew. 
the charm there was in that name, and what a powerful temp- 
tation it Would be a, from all parts. the weaker and | 
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more credulous Chriſtians to him. Here he employed himſelf 
in delivering obſeure and enigmatical ſayings, under the name 
of prophecies: arid made no ſmall advantage of his followers, 
from whom he rectived great ſums of money and valuable pre- 
ſents, by way of offerings. Some of theſe prophecies of Mon- 
tanus and. his women are preſerved by Epiphanius; in which 
we may obſerve, that they confidered themſelves, only as 
a machines and organs, through which God ſpake unto 
ba The peculiarities of this ſect of Chriſtians are explicitly ſet 
forth by St. Jerome. They are faid to have been very hetero- 
dox in regard to the Trinity; inclining to Sabellianiſm, . 
crowding,” as Jerome expreſſes it, “ the Father, Son, an 
Holy Ghoſt, into the narrow limits of one perſon.“ It is, how- 
ever, but juſtice to obſerve oli this occaſion, that Epiphanius 
contradicts this, and affirms them to have agreed with the 
church in the doctrine of the Trinity; and Epiphanius, it is 
well known, was never partial to heretics. The Montaniſts. 
held all ſecond marriages to be no better than fornication and 
adultery; to ſupport which, they were forced to ſay, that the 
apoſtle Paul permitted them, becauſe he only knew in part, 
and propheſied in part; but that, fince the Holy Spirit had 
_ poured in full meaſure, and without reſerve, upon Montanus 
and his propheteſſes, they were not to be permitted any longer. 
But the capital doctrines of the Montaniſts, and what may well 
enough be looked upon as conſtituting their creed, are theſe: 
„God,“ they ſay, © was firſt pleaſed to fave the world, under 
the Old Tolament from eternal damnation by Moſes and the 
prophets. When theſe agents proved ineffectual, he aſſumed 
fleſh and blood of the Virgin oy. and died for us in Chriſt, 
under the perſon of the Son. When the ſalvation of the 
world was not effected yet, he deſcended laſtly upon Mon- 
tanus, Priſcilla, and Maximilla, into wham he infuſed that 
fulneſs of his Holy Spirit, which had not been vouchſafed to 
15 apoſtle Paul; for, Paul only knew in part, and propheſied 
n part | - 
| ee ſhocking we may fancy ſuch blaſphemous doc- 
trines to have ſounded in the ears of the yer Chriſtians, 
it is certain, that they gained ground very faſt ; and that 
ontanus Toon found himſelf ſurrounded with 'a tribe of 
eaple, who would probably have been ready to acknowledge 
Is pretenſions, if they had really been higher than they were. 
The arch- heretic, inked, ſeems to have uſed no ſmall art in 
propagating his impoſture : for he obſeryed a wonderful ſtrict - 
els and ſeyerity of diſcipline, was a man of, mortification, and 
of an apparently moſt ſanRified ſpirit ;' and outfaited and out- 
prayed rhe Chriſtians of the Catholic church by many 1. 
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He difclaimed all innovations in the grand articles of faith; 
and only pretended, as an humble inſtrument in the hands of 
the Paraclete, to petfect what was left unfiniſhed by the ſaints. 
By theſe means he ſupported, for a long time, the character of 
a moſt holy, mortified, and divine perſon: the world rang 
with the viſions and prophecies of him and his two damſels 
Priſcilla and Maximilla; and thus the face of ſeverity and 
faintſhip 'conſecrated their reveries, and made real poſſeffion 
paſs for inſpiration. Several good men immediately embraced 
the delufion ; ſome great men, ſoon after, if Tertullian, whoſe 
works declare him to have had parts, learning, and eloquence, 
may be deemed a great man. The churches of Phrygia, and 
afterwards other churches, grew divided upon the account of 
theſe new revelations; and, for ſome time, even the ver 
biſhop of Rome eſpouſcd' the vanity, and cheriſhed the impoſ- 
Montanus, together with his coadjatreſs Maximilla, is faid, 
by anicient writers, to have hanged himſelf; which, if we be- 
lieve.it, muſt naturally prepare us to entertain a better and 
more favourable opinion of the man, than we can. otherwiſe 
do: for then, "inſtead of a knave, it will be but common cha- 
rity to ſuppoſe him to have been a madman. f 
MONTANUS (BZN EDIer Arias), a moſt learned 
Spaniard, was born at Frexenal de la Sierra, in the dioceſe of 
Badajos, about 1528. He calls himſelf a Sevilian, perhaps, 
becauſe he was educated and maintained by ſome perſons of 
faſhion in that city; for, though his parents were noble, yet 
they were ſo poor, that they had not wherewithal to give him 
a learned education. He made a great progreſs in all branches 
of literature, and afterwards went to Alcala, where he not 
only made himſelf perſect in the Greek and Latin languages, 
but learned alſo the Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and Idee. 
Then he travelled into France, Germany, England, and the 
Low Countries, where he picked up the living languages. He 
was afterwards received as clerk of the order of St. James, and 
was ordained prieſt, He went with the biſhop of Segovia to 
the council of Trent. At his return to Spain, he ſhut himſelf 
in the mountains of Andaluſia, where he choſe an agreeable 
place near Aracena, and gave himſelf up wholly to ſtudy : but, 
is merit and writings having ſoon made him known, Philip II. 
of Spain, employed him in publiſhing a new Polyglott 
Bible,” after the Complutenſian edition, which was prit _ 
the care of cardinal Ximenes. Arias Montanus, being a thaftet 
of Hebrew and the Oriental languages, was a very proper per- 
ſon to execute that defign. He put all the Chaldee paraphrafes 
he could find, into that. © Bible,” together with Pagattigi 3 
Veiñion, “r which he has cOrrected in ſeveral places; to makeft 
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more conformable to the letter of the Hebrem text. He has 
added to the Greek and Latin of the books of the, New 
Teſtament' a Syriac verſion, in Syriac and Hebrew characters; 
and has alſo prefixed to that edition, ſeveral little critical tracts. 
relating to Jewiſh antiquities, which were afterwards reprinted 
in the Critici ſacri.” This Bible was printed at Antwerp, 
whither Montanus went in 1571: who, prodigious as his 
labour was, did not, however, eſcape envy, on account of the 
glory that accompanied it. Among other things he was ac- 
cuſed of reſting too much upon the explications of the Rab- 

bins; and this accuſation had ſuch ws that he was 
| obliged to take a journey to Rome, to -Juttify. himſelf. On 
his return to Spain, king Philip offered him à biſhopric for 
his reward; but he refuſed it, and ſpent the reſt of his days at 
Seville, where he died in 1598, or 1600; for, authors differ as 


to the year. ER 1 
Beſides the Critical Tracts“ above-mentioned, he made 
tranſlations of, and wrote commentaries upon, almoſt all the 
Scriptures, which are judicious as well as learned; for he 
had not only vaſt erudition, but alſo abundance of good ſenſe, 
He never drank any wine, and ſeldom ate fleſh. He loved 
ſolitude, and was indefatigably laborious. He is thought 
to have been one of the ableſt ſcholars that Spain ever produced. 
MONTANUS (Joux BArTIs r), an Italian phyſician of 
ſo much reputation, that he was regarded by kis countryman 
as a ſecond Galen. He was born of a good family at Verona 
in 1488, and ſent to Padua by his father, to ſtudy the civil 
law. But his bent lay towards phyſic; which, however, 
though he made a vaſt progreſs, and excelled in it, fo diſ- 
pleaſed and alienated his father, that he entirely withdrew from 
him all ſupport, and left him to ſhift for himſelf as he could. 
He therefore travelled abroad, and practiſed phyſic in ſeveral 
cities with ſucceſs. He was alſo a great orator and poet as 
well as phyſician : and, in ſhort, his reputation was ſo wide 
and fo illuſtrious, that he fell under the notice of all the aca- 
demies, and all the great perſonages of his country. He lived 
ſome time at Rome, with cardinal Hyppolitus; then he re- 
moved to Venice; whence, having in a ſhort time procured 
a competency, he retired to Padua, Here he grew ſo re- 
ſpeed and venerable, that, within two years after his arrival, 
333 preferred by the ſenate to the profeſſor's chair; and he 
was ſo attached to his ſituation, and to the republic, which 
was always kind to him, that, though tempted with vaſt offers 
from the emperor, Charles V. Francis I. of France, and 
Coſmo, duke of Tuſcany, he never could be ſeduced to ftir, 
He was greatly afflicted with the ſtone in his latter days, and 
died in 1551. He was the author of many works; Ro 
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which were [publiſhed by himſelf, and part by his pupil John 
Crato after his death; but, befides medical productions, he 
deſcribed the wars of his time in heroic verſe, &c. &c. 

MONTARRAGO (MascarEnHas), born at Liſbon, 
in 1670, of a noblg/family.. He was an ingenious man, and 
ſkilled: in various branches of literature; be was alſo a great 
traveller, and produced many intereſting and important works; 
of theſe the principal are, A Natural, Aſtrological, and 
Political, Hiſtory of the World;“ * An Account of Ou- 
denarde and Peterwaradin;” * Narrative of the Death of 
Louis XIV ;” „ Detail. of the Progreſs of the Ruſſians againſt 
the Turks and Tartars;“ and ſeveral others. He died in 1730. 
| MONTAUSLER (Juri, ducheſs de), known before her 
marriage with Charles de St. Maure, duke de Montauſier, by 
the name of Julia D'Angernes. She was daughter of the 
celebrated marchioneſs de Rambouillet, and is mentioned in 
the works of Voiture, Sarracin, and others. It was to this 
lady that the Guirlande de Julie was preſented on her birth- 
day. This was a collection of the moſt beautiful flowers 
painted upon vellum, under each of which was a madrigal 
compoſed by the moſt accompliſhed men of the age. Cor- 
neille wrote three of theſe; and the charming verſes on the 
Tulip were from the pen of the author of the Cid. This lady 
was maid of honour to Mary Thereſa of Auſtria. She was 
alſo governeſs to the dauphin. She died, in 1671, at the age 
of 64. Her life was publiſhed at Paris in 17324. 

MONTBELLIARD (PnILII BERT GueNEAU DE), born 
at Namur in 1720. He was an excellent naturaliſt, and 
aſſiſted Buffon in his great work. The part confided to his 
care by the great French naturaliſt, was the continuation of 
the“ Hiſtory of Birds ;”. this was publiſhed under the name 
of Buffon, who afterwards, in a preface, declared the cal 
author. He next began an account of the inſeQs ; but, 
before he had made any confiderable progreſs, he died in 1785. 

MON TECUCULI (RaynarDd DE), one of the greateſt 
enerals in his time. He was born at Modena of an 11- 
uſtrious family in 1608. His uncle Erneſt, who was a 
general in the ſervice. of the emperor, obliged him to paſs 
through all the gradations of military ſervice, beginning 
with the rank of a common ſoldier. His firſt diſtinQion was 
in a victory over the Swiſs but he himſelf was aſterwards 
defeated, and taken priſoner. On obtaining his liberty, in 
1657, the emperor made him a marſhal de camp, and ſent 
him to. aſſiſt. Caſimir king of Poland. Here Montecuculi 
Fas great glory; he expelled the Swedes, and defeated the 


urks, in many victories. In 1673, he ſerved againſt. the 
rench, and was not thought unworthy of being oppoſed 
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to Turenne, and aflerwards by the great Condé, by neithe 
of whom he was conquered. The remainder of his liſe he 
ſpent in honourable caſe at the Imperial court, and died at 
intz in 1680. He left behind him ſome memoirs, which 
were publiſhed'at Straſburg in 1735 »* _ N 
MONTE MAYER (GORE px), an eminent 'Caf- 
tilian poet, who flouriſhed in the reign of Philip II: of Spain. 
He wrote a collection of poems, which he called ** Cancio- 
nero,” and publiſhed in 2 vols. 8%, He was alſo a writer 
of novels, one of which, intituled “ Diana,“ had great 
ſucceſs. He died at a premature age about the year 1560. 


MONTENAULT (CuARLES Paiitre), a Pariſian, and 


author of A Hiſtory of the Kings of the two Sicilies,” 


who were of the houſe of France. This was publiſhed in 


four volumes, and is much admired for its accuracy. #2 
MON TESPAN (Mapam DE), a'French lady, was wife 

of the marquis of Monteſpan, and one of the miſtreſſes of 

Louis XIV. Her maiden-name was Athenais de Mortimar ; 


and herſelf, two ſiſters, and her brother the duke of Vivone, 


who was a marſhal of France, were univerſally agreeable for 
a turn of converſation, a mixture of pleaſantty, eaſe, and 
elegance, fo peculiar, that it was called, at that time, „the 
ſpirit of the Mortimars.* The wit and beauty of this lady 
gained an aſcendant over the monarch in 1669; not, how- 


ever, without the higheſt indignation on the part of the 


marquis of Monteſpan, who was ſo far from thinking himſelf 
honoured with his wife's preferment, that, not content with 
reproaching her, he even ventured to ſtrike her; and this rob 
in the very palace, where her cries raiſed ſuch an alarm, 
that her apartment was filled in an inſtant with perſons of the 
firſt quality, among whom was the queen. The king, in- 
cenſed at this behaviour, forbad the marquis to appear at 
court. He afterwards baniſhed him to his own eſtates; and 
was now obliged to declare, almoſt publicly, a paſſion, 
which he had hitherto been defirous of concealing. M. de 
Monteſpan found, in the Pyrenean mountains, few friends, 
but many creditors; his reſentment at length ſubſided, and . 
he condeſcended to receive benefits, or rather, recompences, 
from the court; a hundred thouſand crowns purchaſed his 
wife, his ſilence, and his honour. However, the king could 
not help ſecretly condemning himſelf for this paſſion for a 
married woman: Henry IV.“ he often ſaid, attempted 
the honour of a princeſs, whoſe huſband ' might have 
defended her with his ſword ; but mine is an eaſy conqueſt, 
a conqueſt over one whom I can annihilate by a ſingle glance.“ 

Madam de Monteſpan, no longer tr6ubled with a hufband, 
and depending upon her charms, as well as upon her 1 
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falsch, for the. preſeryation of the King's affections, 
to ſhew her power, and to reign with, pal bong | 
accompanied the king to Flanders in 10 o, when the ruin, 
ou 170 hy was concetted i in tue =o of pleaſure; and 

0 far nn every virtue, every nicer 
ſenſe of ſhame, and — 2 to decencꝝ, the the ſhewed 
herſelf: to the world — — a. bluſh, in character of 
miſtreſs. to the king. Till. then, ſhe had appeared either 
uncertain of her place, or anxious of her reputation; but, 
ſecure of her tende over the king, ſhe threw. col all - 
reſtraint, and openly. braved. the queen, Mad am la Valliere, 
the king's, former miſtreſs, and the whole AIAN In 
the mean time, ſhe endeavoured to reconcile imperious vice 
with humble and formed à ſet of morals for herſelf, 
too looſe for a hriſtian, too ſevere for a miſtreſs. She 
did not diſdain to SOT for the poor; and, like many others, | 
brought herſelf to believe, that frequent alms and exterior 
practices of deyotion- would purchaſe a - pardon for every 
thing. She even preſented; herſelf at the holy table; favoured. 
by. abſolutions, which ſhe either purchaſed from mercenary. 
or procured; from ignorant prieſts: - One day, ſhe en- 
deavoured to obtain abſolution from the curate of a village, 
who had been recommended to her on account of his flexi- 
bility. “ What,” ſaid this man of God, are you that 
marchioneſs de Monteſpan, whole: crime is an offence to 
the whole kingdom? Go, madam, renounce your wicked 
habits, and then come to this awful tribunal“ She went, 
not indeed to renounce. her wicked habits, but to complain 
to the king of the inſult ſhe had received, and to demand 
juſtice upon the conſeſſor. The king, naturally religious, 
was not 2 2 that his authority extended ſo far as to judge of 
what paſſed in the holy ſacraments; and therefore conſulted 
Boſſuet, prectptor to the dauphin and biſhop of Condom, 
and the duke de Montauzier, his governor... The miniſter 
and the biſhop both ſupported. the curate, and tried, upon this 
occaſion, to detach the king from Madam de Monteſpan. 
The ſtrife was doubtful for fame time: but the miſtreſs at 
length prevailed, 

This was in 1673; but, i in Feb. 1675, ſhe retired from 
court; and, though ſhe ſoon returned thither, and made 
innumerable attempts to reinſtate herſelf in Lewis's affections, 
yet the was not able to do it, that monarch being now 
altogether attached to Madam de Maintenon. At length, ſhe 
ceaſed to pleaſe; and the haughty and inſolent expreſſions 
of her grief could not reclaim .a heart, which had voluntarily 
forſaken her. Nevertheleſs, ſhe ſtill remained at court, 
where ſhe bad an n. . which was on 

intendant 
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intendant of the queen's houſehold ; and ſtill preſerved ſome - 
intereſt with the king by her children, by habit, \ ode Ba | 
long-eſtabliſhed” influence. All the appearances of hip 
and reſpect continued to be ſhewn her, which, however, ſhe 
did not think a ſufficient compenſation for the want of the 
reality. She had indeed no profeſſed rival, but found herſelf 
treated with great coldneſs and indifference,” and no longer 
in poſſeſſion of a- heart weary of her and her complaints. 
While Madam de Maintenon was increaſing, and Madam de 
Monteſpan declining, in the favour of the king, theſe” two - 
rivals ſaw each other every day; ſometimes" with a ſecret : 
bitterneſs, at other times with a tranſient confidence, which 
the neceſſity of ' ſpeaking, and wearineſs of ' conſtraint,” intro- 
duced into their converſations: They . each of them to 
write ©** Memoirs of all that paſſed at Court;“ but the work 
was not carried to any great length. Madam de Monteſpan 
uſed to divert herſelf, in the laſt yeats of her life, with 
reading ſome paſſages out of theſe * Memoirs“ to her 
friends. In the mean time, devotion, which mingled itſelf 
in all theſe intrigues, confirmed Madam de Maintenon in 
favour, and removed Madam de Monteſpan. Ihe king re- 
proached himſelf with this paſſion for a married woman, and 
felt the force of this ſcruple the more, as he no longer felt the” 
paſſion of love. This perplexing ſituation laſted till 1685, 
when Mademoiſelle de Nantes, the king's daughter by Madam 
de Monteſpan, was married to the grandſon of the great 
Conde. The king afterwards: married two more children he 
had by her, Mademoiſelle de Blois to the duke de Chartres, 
who has ſince been regent of France; and the duke de Maine 
to Louiſa Benedicta of Bourbon, grand - daughter of the great 
Conde, a princeſs celebrated for her wit, and her taſte in the 
fine arts. a Ae ne, e, e TE, een en 
After the marriage of her daughter, Madam de Monteſpan 
appeared no more at court, but lived with great dignity at 
Paris. She had a great revenue, though but for her life. 
The king paid her a penſion of 1000 lovis-d'ors a month. 
She went every year to drink the waters of Bourbon, and 
uſed to marry the girls about that place, and give them 
portions. Though removed from court, ſhe is ſaid to have 
retained all the vices ſhe had acquired there; luxury, caprice, 
diſtruſt, ambition. As ſoon as ſhe could be ridiculed with 
impunity and ſafety, La Bruyere employed ſome of his 
colouring upon her. He has painted her, in his Cha- 
racters,“ as ſtill adoring her beauty, contemplating with 
pleaſure its precious remains; and, at ſixty years of age, 
aſking her phyſician, Why thoſe wrinkles in her face, 
that ſtomach ſo weak, that peeviſnneſs of temper, and. _ A 
| . petu 
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etual - laffitude?” She died at Bourbon, in 1717; and, in 
Ber will ſay the Memoirs” referred to above, ordered, 

that her bowels ſhould be carried to the community of St. 
Joſeph. The great heat of the weather made the ſmell of 
them ſo offenſive, that the perſon who was employed to 
carry them was not able to purſue his journey; but, turning 
back, delivered them to the capuchins at Bourbon. The 
warden of the monaſtery, almoſt ſtifled with the ſmell of 
theſe bowels, threw them to the dogs; which, when it was 
known at court, one of her old friends ſaid, laughing, And 
had ſhe any bowels then?” con ed 8 


Such was the end of Madam de Monteſpan, famous for 
her beauty, her wit, her power, her irregularities, her fall. 
She had many accompliſhments, but few good qualities. 
She diſhonoured her huſband, ſtained the glory of her lover, 
and enriched herſelf at the expence of her fellow-citizens. 
She was neither regretted by the king, her children, nor the 
nation, One half of her life was ſpent in grandeur, and the 
other half in contempt. She was rather aſhamed of her 
faults, than penitent for them. In a word, her reign was ſo 
intolerable and fatal, that it was looked upon in France as a 
JEU TOES TT. 5 105 IMO 2 T9060 

MON TESQUIEU (Crartes DE SEconDAT, baron of), 
an illuſtrious Frenchman, late preſident à mortier of the 
parliament of Bourdeaux, member of the French academy, 
of the royal academy of ſciences and belles lettres of Pruſſia, 
and of the royal ſociety of London, was deſcended of an 
ancient and noble family of Guyene, and born at the caſtle of 
La Brede near Bourdeaux, Jan.. 18, 1689. The greateſt 
care was taken of his education; and, at the age of twenty, 
he had actually prepared materials for his Spirit of Laws,” 
by a well-digeſted extra from thoſe immenſe volumes, which 
compoſe the body of the civil law; and which he had ſtudied, 
not barely as a civilian, but as a philoſopher. He became a 
counſellor of the parliament of Bourdeaux, Feb. 24, 1514; - 

and was received preſident a mortier, July 13, 1716, in the 
room of an uncle, who left him his fortune and his office. 
He was admitted, April 3, 1716, into the academy of Bour- 
deaux, which was then only in its infancy. A taſte for mu- 
ſic, and for works of entertainment, had, at firſt, afſembled 
the members who compoſed it; but the ſocieties for belles 
lettres being grown, in his opinion, too numerous, he pro- 
poſed to have e for their chief object. Luckily the duke 
de la Force, by a prize juſt founded at Bourdeaux, ſeconded 
this juſt and rational propoſal; and ſo Bourdeaux got an 
academy of ſcience. eee 
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Monteſquieu, not at all cager. to ſhem himſelf to the 
public, ſeemetl, according to the expreſſion of a great genius, 
to wait for * an. age ripe for writing. It was. not. till 

1721, when he was thirty-two 78 of age, that he pub- 
_ liſhed his Perſian Letters.” The deſcription. of Oriental 

manners, real or ſuppoſed, of the pride and phlegm of 
Aſiatic love, is but the ſmalleſt ohject of theſe ©. Letters ;7 
which are made to ſerve. as a cloak for a delicate ſatire upon 
French manners, and for treating of ſeveral important 
ſubje&s, which the author goes to the bottom of, while he 
only ſeems to glance at them. Though this Work was ex- 
ceedingly admired, yet he did not openly declare himſelf the 
author of it. He expreſſes himſelf ſometimes freely about 
matters of a nice nature; and he knew that the religious would 
be upon him at once. He was not miſtaken; for he was no 
ſooner pointed at for the author, than zeal without know- 
ledge, andenvy under the maik of it, roſe and united them- 
tives againſtibun, .. GE „ . att Cody 

A place in the French academy becoming vacant by the 
death of Monſieur de Sacy, Monteſquieu, by the advice of 
his friends, and ſupported alſo by the voice of the public, 
offered himſelf for it. Upon this, the miniſter wrote a letter 
to the academy, informing them, that his majeſty would. never 
agree to the election of the author of the Perhan Letters; 
that he had not read the book; but that perſons in whom he 
placed confidence, had informed him of its poĩſonous and 
dangerous tendency, Monteſquieu, thinking it prudent to 
ſtrike at the root of this rifing humour againſt him, waited 
on the miniſter, and declared to him, that, for particular 
reaſons, he had not owned the Perſian Letten,“ but that 
he would be {till farther from diſowning a work, for which 
he believed he had no reaſon to bluſh; and that he ought to 
be judged after a reading, and not upon information, At laſt, 
the miniſter did what he ought to have begun with; he read 
the book, loved the author, and learned to place his confidence 
better. The French academy was not deprived of one of its 

8 nor France of a ſubjeQ, of which ſuper- 

ition or calumny was ready to deprive her; for, Monteſ- 
quieu, it ſeems, had frankly declared to the government, that 
he could not think of continuing in France after the affront 
they were about to put upon him, but ſhould ſeek among 
foreigners for that ſafety, repoſe, and honour, which he might 
have hoped in his own country. He was received into the 
academy, Jan, 24, 1728; and his: diſcourſe, upon that oc- 
caſion, which was reckoned a very fine one, is printed among 
his works. | ' oy | 4% *. 0 
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Some time before his adiniffion into the academy, he had 
given up his civil employments, and devoted himſelf entirel 
to his genius and taſte, he was no longer a magiſtrate, but 
only a man of letters. Thus quite at liberty, he reſolved to 
travel, and went firſt to Vienna, where he often ſaw prince 
. in whom he thought he could diſcover ſome re- 
mains of affection for his native country, He left Vienna to 
viſit Hungary; and, paſſing thence through Venice, went to 
Rome. In this ancient capital of the world, for ſo it is till 
in ſomè reſpects, he applied himſelf chiefly to examine that 
which diſtinguiſhes it moſt at preſent: the works of Raphael, 
of Titian, and of Michael Angelo. He had not made the 
fine arts a particular ſtudy ; but that expreſſion which ſhines 
in maſter- pieces of this kind infallibly ſtrikes every man of 
genius. After having travelled over Italy, he came to Swit- 
zerland, and carefully examined thoſe vaſt countries, which 
are watered by the Rhine. There was nothing more for him 
to ſee in Germany; for,“ fays his elogiſt, Frederic did 
not yet reign.” He ſtopped afterwards ſome time in the 
United Provinces; and, at laſt, went to England, where he 
ſtayed three years, and contracted intimate friendſhips with 
the greateſt men then alive. | | 
After his return, he retired for two years to his eſtate at 
La Brede, and peaceably enjoyed that ſolitude, which a view 
of the tumult and hurry of the world, ſerves to render more 
agreeable. There he finiſhed his work On the Cauſes of 
the Grandeur and Declenfion of the Romans,” which ap- 
peared in £734. In this ſmall volume he has explained and 
unfolded to us a vaſt and intereſting picture. By negleQing 
a detail, and ſeizing only the mo froitful branches of his 
ſubject, he has preſented, within a ſmall compaſs, a great 
variety of objects; and, though he has pointed out much, 
leaves us ſtill more to reflect upon. His book might have 
been intituled, A Roman Hiſtory for the Uſe of Stateſmen 
and Philoſophers.” Whatever reputation he had acquired 
by this laſt work, and by thoſe which had preceded it, he 
had only cleared the way for afar grander undertaking, which 
will immortaliſe his name, and render it reſpeQable to future 
ages. He had long ago formed the deſign, and had meditated 
for twenty years upon. the execution of it; or, to ſpeak more 
properly, his whole life had been a perpetual meditati 
upon it. He had firſt ſtudied his own country with the utme 
ſeverity; he had afterwards travelled over urope, and pro- 
foundly ſtudied the different people who inhabit it. 
Scarce had the Spirit of Laws appeared (for this is the 
work we mean) than it was attacked by the fame adverſaries 
as had before attacked the Perſian Letters.“ It was treated. 
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at firſt with much levity of wit: even the title of it was 
made a ſubje& of ridicule; and, in ſhort, one of the fineſt 
lite ary monuments which any nation had produced was 
regarded with indifference, and in danger of being neglected. 
But the falſe judgement, which the ſuperficial readers paſſed, 
upon this important work, was ſoon corrected by real judges; 
and then the enemies of letters and philoſophy (tor ſuch there 
are in all countries) united themſelves againſt it. Hence 
a mvl'itude of anonymous pamphlets, in which the author 
was accuſed of. propagating irreligion, of Spinoſiſm, and 
Deiſm, of having followed the ſyſtem of Naturaliſm laid down 
in ** Pope's Eſſay on Man,” &. Monteſquieu did not think 
theſe reproaches to be neglected, leſt he ſhould ſeem to be 
conſcious of having deſeryed them; and therefore drew up 
A Defence of the Spirit of Laws;” which work, on ac» 
count of that moderation, truth, and delicacy of ridicule, 
which all along run through it, ought to be regarded as a 
model in its way, It is not pretended, even by his friends, 
that the Spirit of Laws“ is without faults, that every point 
advanced in it is undeniably right. But, while inſects continued 
to teaze and diſturb him in his own country, England did 
him a very conſiderable honour. In 1952, M. d' Affier, 
celebrated for the many medals which he has ſtruck in honour 
of illuſtrious men, was ſent from London to Paris, to ſtrike 
one of him. M. de la Tour, a moſt eminent painter, had 
ardently deſired to give a new luſtre to his pencil, by tranſ- 
mitting to poſterity the portrait of the author of the Spirit 
of Laws;” but he conſtantly and politely refuſed the moſt 
preſſing ſolicitations. M. d'Afher at firſt bore with the 
ſame difficulties, but overcame M. de Monteſquieu at 
length, by pleaſantly ſay ing, Do you believe that there is 
not as much pride in refuſing my offer as in accepting it?“ 
This great man was peaceably enjoying that fulneſs of 
eſteem, which his great merits had procured him, when he 
fell ſick at Paris in 1755. His health, naturally delicate, 
had begun to decay for ſome time paſt, partly by the flow 
but ture effect of deep ſtudy, partly by the uneaſineſs which 
envy and bigotry had given him, and partly by the way 
of lite he was obliged to lead at Paris. He was oppreſſed 
with cruel pains ſoon after he fell fick, nor had he his 
family, or any relations near, him; yet he preſerved to his 
laſt moments great fu mneſs and tranquillity of mind. In 
mort, ſays his clogiſt, after having performed every duty 
which decency required, he died with the eaſe and well. | 
grounded aſſurance of a man who had never employed his 
talents but in the cauſe of virtue and humanity.” He. died 


Feh. 10, 4755» aged 66, 
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The great, importance of . thoſe works, which we could not 
avoid mentioning, has made us paſs over in filence . leſs 
conſiderable ones, which ſerved as a relaxation ur author, 
and which would have merited an encomium gn, any other 
perſon. The moſt remarkable of them is the“ Temple of 
Gnidus,” which was very ſoon publiſhed after the Perſian 
Letters.” M. de Monteſquieu, after having been Horace, 
Theophraſtus, and Lucian, in thoſe, was Ovid and Ana- 
creon in this new eſſay. It is no more the deſpotic love of 
the Eaſt, which be propoſes to paint; it is the delicacy and 
ſimplicity of paſtoral love, ſuch as it is in an inexperienced 
heart, not yet corrupted with the commerce of the world: 
and this he has painted in a ſort of poem in proſe; for, ſuch 
we may reaſonably call a piece ſo full of images and deſcriptions 
as the Temple of Gnidus.” Beſides. this, there is a ſmall 
piece, called Lyſimachus, and another, ſtill ſmaller, 
« On Taſte;“ but this is indeed only a fragment. His 
works have been collected ſince his death, and printed, at 
Paris, in a very correct and ſplendid edition in quarto. They 
have likewiſe all of them been tranſlated at different times 
into Engliſh, 3 r 
Hitherto we have only conſidered M. de Monteſquieu as 
a writer and philoſopher; but to ſay nothing of his perſonal 
qualities, would. be, ſays. his elogiſt, to rob him of half his 
glory. He was then, as we are told, a moſt ſweet, gay, and 
even-tempered man. His converſation. was ſpirited, agree- 
able, and inſtructive; yet, like his ſtyle, conciſe, full of 
wit and fallies, without gall, without ſatire. Nobody told 
a ſtory in a more lively manner, more readily, or with more 
grace and leſs affectation. He knew, that the concluſion of 
an agreeable ſtory is always the point in view; and therefore 
was never tedious. He had a frequent abſence of mind, but 
always awaked from it by ſome unexpected ſtroke, which 
reanimated. the languiſhing converſation. He was ſenfible to 
glory, yet did not wiſh to attain without deſerving it; but 
would have abhorred thoſe vile and ſhameful practices, which 
aim at erecting it upon the ruin of other men's fame. Worthy 
of every diſtinction and of every reward, he aſked nothing; 
and he. was not ſurpriſed that he was forgotten. Yet he ad- 
ventured, even in delicate circumſtances, to protect at court 
men of letters, who were unfortunately perſecuted, and 
obtained favours. for them. Though he lived with the 
great, whether out of neceſſity, or propriety, or taſte, their 
company was not neceſſary. to his happineſs. He retired, 
whenever he could, to his eſtate in the country; and there 
met, his books, his philoſophy, his repoſe. Surrounded at 
his leiſure-hours' wi e having ſtudied man 1 | 
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the commerce of the world and in the hiſtory of nations, he 
ſtudied him alſo in thoſe fimple people, whom nature alone 
has inſtruged. He converſed chearfully with them; he 
endeavoutth, like Socrates, to find ovt their genius; he 
appeared as happy, when converſing with them, as in the 
moſt brilliant aſſemblies; eſpecially when he made up their 
differences, and comforted them under their diſtreſs by his 
beneficence. Nothing does greater honour” to his memory 
than the method in which he lived; which ſome, however, 
affected to blame as — thovgh it flowed entirely 
from benevolent motives. He would not encroach vpon the 
eſtate of his family, neither by thoſe ſupplies which he gave 
the diſtreſſed, nor by thoſe confiderable expences, which his 
travels, his weakneſs of fight, (for he was obliged at laſt to 
haye a reader,) or the printing.of his works, had expoſed him 
to, but tranſmitted it to his children, as he received it from 
his anceſtors ; he did not blemiſh it, nor did he add any 
thing to it, but the glory of his name, and the example of his 
8 55 25 | 
He had married, in 1715, Jane de Lartigue, daughter of 
Peter de Lartigue, licutenant-colonel of the regiment of Mo- 
levrier ; and. by her had one ſon and two daughters. 
MONTEZUMA, emperor of Mexico when it was firſt 
invaded by Cortes. He appears to have been a prince en- 
dowed with great and noble qualities, and with talents ad- 
equate perhaps to every conjuncture excepting that alone 
which ultimately deprived him of his authority and life. 
Various were the means which he employed to counteract 
the efforts of enemies, whoſe proweſs and fortune ſurmount- 
ed every abſtacle. Some of his forces having killed a Spaniard, 
Cortes ſeized on the royal perſon of Montezuma, carried him 
to his quarters, fettered him, and compelled him to acknow- 
ledge himſelf a vaſſal of Spain. The Mexicans having riſen 
in vaſt multitudes to attack the Spaniards, Cortes having made 
ineffectual attempts to repel them, was induced to try what 
the interpoſition of their ſovereign might have. Montezuma 
accordingly advanced to the battlements, arrayed in his royal 
robes, and with all his accuſtomed pomp. A momentary and 
ſullen ſtillneſs produced by this manceuvre gave place to the 
moſt yiolent fury. The wretched prince was wounded b 
two arrows, and a ſtone levelled him with the ground. At 
the approach of death, he reſumed all his pride, refuſed every 
invitation to depart in the Chriſtian faith, tore the bandages 
from his wounds, and, abſtaining from all nouriſhment, thus 
terminated his miſerable life. Montezuma left two' ſons, 
who embraced the Chriſtian religion. The - eldeſt ſon was, 
by Charles V. of Spain, made connt de Monteotink; and 
\ was 
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was preſented with an ample fortune of lands and revenues. 
The family of Montezuma is ſtill conſidered, as reaſonably it 
may, one of the nobleſt in Spas. 
MONTFAUCON (BIN AND Ds), a very learned bene» 
dictine of the congrefation of St. Maur, and fingutarly famous. 
for his knowledge and fkill in-cecclefiaſtic and pagan, arftiquities,. 
was born at Roquetaillade, in the, dioceſe of Alet, of an, 
ancient and noble family, Jan. 17, 1655. After having gone 
through his firſt ſtudies in his father's. houſe, he reſolved to 
be a, ſoldier, and ſerved in the army ſome time; but the. 
death of his parents mortified him ſo with regard to the world, 
that he commenced a benediftine monk in 1675. He applied 
himfelf intenſely to ſtudy, and was ſoon diſtinguiſhed by his 
uncommon parts and learning. In 1688, he joined with 
Poujet and Lopin, in publiſhing a collection of Greek remains, 
in 4to, intituled, ©** AnaleQa,” with a Latin verſion, and 
notes. He printed a new edition of St. Athanafius's, 
Works, Greek and Latin, with Notes, 1697, in three 
volumes folio. The year after he travelled to Italy, where 
he conſulted libraries, ſearched for ancient manuſcripts, and 
collected an abundance of materials for an antiquary. While 
he was at Rome, he did the office of procurator of his order, 
and took upon him the defence of the benedictine edition of 
St. Auguſtine's works, which was attacked by Le Clerc and 
others. He returned to Paris in June 1701; and, in 1702, 
publiſhed, in 4to, a curious and learned account of his voyage, 
under the title of Diarium Italicum.” Afterwards he pub- 
liſhed, in two volumes folio, ** A Collection of ſome Works 
of ancient Greek Fathers, never before printed; the moſt. 
conſiderable part of Which is, Euſebius of Caſarea's Com- 
mentary upon the Pſalms, mentioned by St. Jerome.“ Then 
he publiſned Paleographia Græca,“ in folio; a perform- 
ance full of learning and curious remarks, in which he treats 
of the original form and progreſs of the Greek alphabet, and 
ſhews the different ſhape and manner of writing Greek in 
different ages. In 1713, he publiſhed the Remains of 
Origen's Hexapla,” in two volumes folio, which he illuſtrated 
with very learned notes. He gave a new edition. of St. 
Chryſoſtom's Works, in Greek and Latin, with proper 
Prefaces, Notes, and Diſſertations, in thirteen volumes, 
folio. There are alſo of his, Les Monumens de la Mo- 
narchie Frangoiſe,” in five volumes folio, with cuts; Bi- 
bliotheca Coiſliniana, in one volume ſolio; Bibliotheca 
eg Manuſcriptorum Nova, in two volumes 
0110. E ; 1 ; d „ 
Though Montfaucon's life was long, healthy,. retired, and 
laborious, yet the works, which we have already recorded, ſeem 
E 3 : ſufficicat 
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ſufficient ' to have employed it. Nevertheleſs, his greateſt, 
moſt elaborate, moſt learned work, and for which he will be 
ever memorable where polite literature is cultivated, remains 
ſtill to be mentioned; and that is, his Antiquite expliquee,” 


written in Latin and French, and illuſtrated with figures, 


elegantly" engraven upon copper. This confiſted firſt of 
ten volumes folio, to which he afterwards added a © Supple- 
ment” of five volumes more in folio» Tully, ſpeaking of 
ſome very voluminous writer, ſays, * that he had written 
as many bools, as alone would ſerve for his funeral-pile:“ 
and we may ſay the ſame of Montfaucon. However, Tully 
ſpake contemptuouſly of. his ſcribbler, as if his works could 
not be put to any better uſe; which we are far from 
infinuating of Montfaucon, whoſe writings ſhew him to 
have been ſenſible, learned, polite; and virtuous, * He died, 
at the abbey of St. Germain, Dec, 21, 1741, aged 
eighty-ſeven years. He had been made, in 1719, an hono- 
raty member of the academy of inſcriptions and belles lettres 
at Paris. | a= . | 0 
MONTFORT (Simon count de) was deſcended of 
a' very illuſtrious family, and was one of the moſt accom- 
pliſhed generals in the age which he adorned by his talents. 
His perſonal proweſs, ſtrength, and ſtature, were ſuch as 
to impreſs terror upon every antagoniſt ; yet his cruelty ſullied 
the luſtre of his greateſt victories. In 1209, he conducted 
the cruſade againſt the Albigenſes. In 1213, he gained a 
great victory over Peter king of Arragon. He was killed, in 
1218, at the ſiege of Touleſe, by a woman, who threw a 
ſtone upon him from the baitlements. His younger ſon 
afterwards became illuſtrious in England, and was created 
earl of Leiceſter. ac! LL | 
MON TGAILLARD (BERNARD DE), known by the 
name of the Petit Feuillant at the time of the league, was 
born in 1553. He commenced feuillant, or mendicant frier, 
in 1579, and began to preach immediately, though he' had 


not ſtudied divinity. He preached at Rieux, Rhodes, and 


Thoulouſe, with ſo much ſucceſs, that they applied to him 
this paſſage in Holy Writ, © Happy is the womb which bare 


thee.” He went to France at the time that Henry III. drew 


the Feuillans thither, and charmed the French court ſo 


with his ſermons, that the king and queen- mother appointed 
him to preach upon ſeveral particular occaſions. Here he 
acquired the reputation of the moſt eminent preacher which 
had been known in the memory of man; ſo great were his 
talents for the pulpit, eſpecially in moving the paſſions, and 
ſubduing the heart. He condemned himſelf to fo auſtere 


a way ot life among the Feuillans, that tlie pope commanded 


him 
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him to quit that order, leſt he ſhould ſhorten his days by it. 
He behaved Himſelf furiouſly in ſupporting the intereſt of the 
league; and hore a conſiderable part in the horrible crimes of 
that villanous combination e 
It was not ſufficient for Montgaillard to breathe ſed tion 
from the pulpit, but he ſuborned an aſſaſſin to murdet 
Henry IV. The ſieur de Rougemont, having heard that tlie 
king was in the ſuburbs of Paris, went thither; but, upon 
an information which the king received of his deſign, he was 
taken and carried to the Conciergerie de Tours. In his 
examination he confeſſed, that, being of the pretended Re- 
formed religion, he had retired, in 1585, to Sedan; whence 
the narrow circumſtances of his family had conſtrained him 
to return to his former home, and to turn catholie; but that, 
in July laſt, being at Paris, he met with the Little Feuillant, 
with whom he had a long converſation upon his converſion; 
after which, the frier, turning his diſcourſe to the neceſſitous 
circumſtances of Rougemont, told him, that he might do a piece 
of ſervice to God and the church; to which he anſwered, that 
he ſhould be very happy if he could: that the faid Feuillant 
replied, that it lay in his power, by killing the king of Na- 
varre; and that, if he would execute that deſign, he might 
be aſſured he thould not want ſubſiſtence; that, having con- 
verſed at ſeveral times with the ſaid Feuillant upon this pro- 
je, and the eaſieſt method of putting it in execution, they 
agreed at laſt, that he ſhould go to the royal army, where, 
pretending to be an heretic, he'would' find means to piſtol 
the king of Navarre; that, upon telling him he had not 
money to carry him to the camp, the Little Feuillant lent 
him 400 crowns; and that, having received that money, he 
retired to his houſe at Corbeil, with a promiſe to execute their 
deſign. | TS ? „ 
Montgaillard died of a dropſy, in 1628. He was at that 
time abbé of Orval. He had, it ſeems, always wiſhed to be 
interred under a gutter; and it was only to avoid the appear- 
ance of affeQation, that he conſented at laſt to have his 
body buried at the foot of the ftairs, which deſeend from the 
great dormitory into the church. Such a faint as Mont- 
gaillard, and one who had done ſuch ſingular ſervices to the 
holy church, muſt needs have poſſeſſed qualities above the 
uſual ſtandard; and therefore the writers of his life have 
very juſtly pretended, * that God performed great miracles 
both in his favour and by his means. There is a remarkable 
print of this holy perſon, in which, notwithſtanding his 
auſterities, and the hardſhips he inflited-upon himſelf, he is 
repteſented in a chamber, ſitting upon a handſome elbow-. 
chair, adorned with a magnificent cuſhion. Before him is 
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repreſented à portrait of our ladyz..to whom, he _ | 
addreſſes the following words: O domina mea, quid hie . 

facio? educo & carcere animam meam, ad confitendum 15 
Mini tuo.“ At a diſtance you ſee a heaàp of volumes 6 5 
which volumes were compoſed by the Little Feuillant. Theſe 
volumes, out of his — be threw. into the fire himſelf; 
having obſerved, that one the religious of his abbey. mw 
whom he had impoſed that office, ſnewed a repugnance to 

At his ſide is a figure of a lamb, © a very proper 0 of 
this frier's meekneſs;“ which is ſaid to have appeared to b 
juſt after hearing, in the night, à voice, that fore warned Fi 
of a great number of calumnies with which he was go 
to be attacked. At his fect lay four. mitres.; namely, that 
the biſhopric of Angers, which, ſoon after the arrival of the 
Feuillans at Paris, ahi III. offered him, and he refuſed 
thoſe of the biſhopric of Pamiez, and the celebrated abbey 5 
Marimond, both of which he refuſed alſo; and that of the 
abbey of Nizelle, which. the archduke gave him for the ſake 
of retaining bim near his perſon, but which be kept 
longer than till the firſt vacancy happened of the grand 2 
opulent abbey of Oryal. 

MON TGERON (Louis Bazits CanrE br), born at 
Paris in 1687, and was firſt as remarkable for infidelity as 
afterwards for fanaticiſm. He was converted. at the tomb, 
and by the miracles of the deacon Paris; a defence, or rather 
demonſtration, of which, he wrote and preſented to the 
king. He became the vidim of bis zeal, and Os Ny. 
and impriſonment. He died in the citadel of Valence in 1 


and it may truly be ſaid of him, that religion might hat 
without ſuch defenders. 


MONTGOMERY (GaBrIs DE, count of Mont- 
gomery in Normandy) was eminent for his valour and noble, 
actions. He was unfortunate enough to be the cauſe of the 
death of Henry II. of France, by wounding him in the eye 
at a tournament, In the civil wars of France lie joined the 
proteſtants, and defended Rouen | againſt, the royal army. 
When this town was taken by ſtorm, he fled to Havre, whence: 
he went to aſſiſt Bearn againſt the catholics. In this ex- 
pedition he obtained great glory, having not only . 
the catholics, but taken their general Tarrides pri | 
He was in Paris on the ——— 4 St. Bartholomew, 9.25 : 
the Faubourg St, Germain. he, e Was, by. ſome, 
accident, retarded in this 3 Montgomery, with 
a few gentlemen, got on horſeback, and eſcaped. On this 
occaſion, it is ſaid, his horſe carried him thirty leagues with- 
out halting. After this, he got over to Jerſey, and afterwards. 
to bo whence, in the "IO year, he went whe. 
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MON TGON, (Caaries ALEXAN 
ſome political ſervices. in Spain. His Memoirs“ were pub- 
liſhed in eight odavo volumes, but contain little of impor- 
tance to the public at large. | 
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MONTI (Jose), profeſſor of Botany at Bologna, and 
known hy different publications on ſubjeQs. of natural hiſtory. 

ö MONTIOSIEU (Louis DE), author of- a book called. 
« Gallus Rome Hoſpes,” publiſhed at Rome in 1585. This 
contains, among other things, a treatiſe on the painting and 
ſculpture of the ancients, and. is eſteemed for its. great learning. 
This tract is repriated in the edition of Vitruvius, publiſhed at 
Amſterdam in 1649. nn | EETNS 

MONTMAUR (PETER pz), profeſſor of Greek in the 

royal college at Paris, in the reign of Lewis XIII. He was a 
man that made a great noiſe in his day; yet there are hardly 
any memorials 255 upon which we can depend, becauſe 
they are delivered, to us chiefly, by his enemies. He was 
reckoned the greateſt paraſite of his time, and rendered himſelf 
ſo odious to his. contemporary, wits, that they attacked him: 
with all the keenneſs of the moſt abuſive ſatire. -. n 
Among many ingenjous and ſatirical fictions, theſe may be 
taken as certain facts relating to him, viz. that he was a 

native of Limoſin ;. that he ſtudied polite literature under the 

Jeſuits of Bourdeaux; that he was perſuaded to put on the 
Jeſuit's habit; that they ſent him to e where he/taught 
grammar for three years with great reputation; that then he 
had leave to quit that employment, becauſe his health was in 
a decliging condition; that he opened a druggiſt's ſhop at 
Avignon, where he acquired a great deal of money; and that 
he afterwards. came to Paris, where, not finding encourage 
ment at the bar, he applied himſelf to poetry, in hopes of 
ſharing in the favours which cardinal Richelieu conferred upon 
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od poets. He cultivated the moſt puerile ſpecies of the ar 
as anagrams, and other pieces of low wit in the ſame 
way, which afterwards took their name from bim. Thus, in 
the Origines de la langue Frangoiſe, Montmoriſm is ſaid 
to be the name, which has lately been given to thoſe wit- 
ticiſms, which conſiſt in a mere playing with words: the 
Latins called them Annominationes ; we call them Mont- 
moriſms, from Peter Montmaur, king's profeſſor of Greek, 
who affected thoſe clinching pieces of wi. 
In the mean time there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe, that 
Montmaur was not ſo deſpicable a perſon as he has been re- 
preſented. He might love good eating; he might on this ac- 
count attend the tables of the great; and he might give his 
tongue great liberties when he was there: but, if he had not 
recommended himſelf by a well furniſhed e a. great 
deal of reading, and a ready wit, it is not probable that he 
could have ſuch open acceſs to the chancellor, the preſident 
de Meſmes, and other perſons, who were eminent both by 
their rank, their good taſte, and their learning. Add to this, 
that it is a fair preſumption of a man's not being inſignificant 
and contemptible, when a confederacy of the greateſt wits of 
the age muſt needs be formed againſt him; but rather the re- 
verſe, unleſs we could ſuppoſe theſe wits to be moſt ridi- 
culouſly and wretchedly employed. We muſt not forget to 
obſerve, however, that there were perſons of reputation and 
merit, who firongly diſapproved of theſe outrages of his ene- 
mies, as Couſin, Vigneul Marville, and Vavaſor. We will 
tranſcribe what Vigneul Marville has ſaid, as it ſeems to convey 
a truer idea of him than any we can procure or obtainelſewhere.' 
„ Frofeſfor Montmaur,” ſays this author, «© was by no means 
ſo deſpicable a man as moſt imagine. He had a very fine 
genius, and great parts. The Greek and Latin were as fami- 
liar to him as his mother-tongue. He had read all the good 
authors of antiquity; and, with the help of a prodigious 
memory and great vivacity, made very ingenious applications 
of the moſt beautiful paſſages which he had obſerved in them. 
It is true, he almoſt always applied them fatirically ; which 
rovoked the reſentment of thoſe who happened to be the ſub-' 
jects of his pleaſantry. By theſe qualities he introduced him-. 
ſelf to the acquaintance of the polite and learned. Avarice. 
was a great blot upon his character, for he had a fortune with 
ont uſing it: and he was too much devoted to good eating and 
drinking. He uſed to ſay to his friends, Gentlemen, do you 
furniſh-meat and drink, and IT will furniſh ſalt: and, indeed, 
he ſcattered it very profuſely, wherever he made one of the 
company. His ſatirical humour had no bounds; and he was 
a Lucian throughout. He was particularly bittet upon bad 
1 ' h | poets, 
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ets;— Never was mortal ſo much pelted with fatire,'inprofe 
nd verſe, as was Montmaur. Every one exhauſted his fund 
of ill-nature upon him; and there are whole collectiom f 
thoſe ſatires ſtill extant: the beſt of them were thoſe written 

by Menage. Montmaur was adviſed by his friends to publiſh 
his ſatirical jokes upon his petulant enemies; but he was too 
indolent to take fo much trouble: he was ſatisfied to laugh at 
theſe trifles, and deſpiſe them. When he was told that 
Menage had transformed him into a parrot, © Very well,“ re- 
plied he, I ſhall neither want wine to make merry over, nor 
| a bill to defend myſelf.” And as the ſame perſon was beſtow- 
ing high commendations upon this performance of Menage: 
It is no wonder, added be, if fo great a prater as Menage ü 
makes a good patrot.“ Montmaur died in 1648. 
"MON TMORENCY (Ax xNE p), peer, marſhal, and 
conſtable of France. He lived in the 16th century, and was 
one of the greateſt generals of his time. In 1512, he defended 
Menziers againſt Charles V. of Spain, and compelled his 
general, count of Naſſau, to raiſe the ſiege. He was taken 
riſonet at the battle of Pavia, with his royal maſter Francis 
. and from this period underwent various viciſſitudes of 
fortune in arms and at court. At the famous battle of St. 
Denis he was mortally wounded, and died at the age of 74. 
The following anecdote of his receiving his wound ſeetns 
worth recording. After having performed prodigies of valour. 
after having received ſeveral wounds in his hands and his face, 
broke his ſword in the body of one of the enemy's dragooms; 
and, as if indignation and deſpair had added to his courage, he 
ſtill fought with the exertions and vigour of a young man. 
In this ſituation Robert Stuart came up to him, and putting his 
loaded piſtol to his throat, called out to him to ſurrender. 
„What! tell me to ſurrender !“ replied the conſtable, ſurelx 
you do not know me!“ It is then, “ becauſe | know you, 
ſaid Stuart, that I give you this.” On this inſtant he fired: 
his piſtol, the charge of which the venerable warrior received 
in his ſide: then recovering himſelf, though mortally wounded, 
he gave Stuart ſo violent a blow with the pommel of his ſword; 

in his face, that he broke three of his teeth : each of them, at 
the ſame inſtant, fell from his horſe; the conſtable in a ſwoon, 
and dying. Montmorenci ſoon recovering from his fainting 
fit, aſked thoſe who ſurrounded him, how the ęngagernent 
was going on; and, on being told that the "king's artny was 
maſter of the field, and that the engagement had been (as one 
might ſay) fatal only to himſelf, he returned his thanks to the 
God of Battles, and begged them to leave him, and not on his 
account leave the victory imperfect. Then, addreſſing hiimſelf 
to M. de Sanzai, à relation of his, a man of rank, he ſage, 
* 2 - WM 1 amm 
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J am à dead man; but I hleſs Heaven for permitting me to 
die for my religion, my king, and my country. Tell his 
majeſty how happy 1 am in finding that death, which I have 
ſo often ſought in vain in the ſervice of his father and of his 
anceſtors.” F 17 K 2 

By this time his children and his friends came up to him, 
and flattered him with the hopes of recovery ; but, finding 
himſelf ſtruck with death, he intreated them to let him die on 
the field of battle. For a long while he reſiſted their intreaties 
to be carried to Paris; at laſt; not being able any longer to 
withſtand them, he ſaid, I confent to be taken to Paris, 
though under no hopes of being cured of my wounds, for I 
am a dead man, but to ſee once more the king and the queen; 
and to carry them, in my own perſon, and by means of my 
wounds, the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of the fidelity that I have ever 
preſerved in their ſervice.” = | -y 

In his laſt moments, whilſt he was ſuffering the moſt ex- 
cruciating torture from his wounds, a cordelier exhorted him 
to patience and reſignation to the will of Heaven, ** Ah, my 
good father,” replied the venerable hero, can you — 
that a man, who has been able to paſs a life of near eighty 

years with honour, cannot tell how to terminate, properly, 
the laſt quarter of an hour of it?“ | : 2 

MONTMORENCVYV (CRHARIES D), third ſon of the 
gre at conſtable, Anne de Montmorency, fignalized his bravery 
in a very exemplary manner in all the battles and ſieges that 
wet e carried on during the league. He was made admiral of 
France by. Henry IV. in 1596. He died 1612, aged 75 years. 
The illuſtrious houſe of Montmorency has prod more 
great men than any other family in France, © 4 

MONTROSE (Janes Granam, Marquis of) was 
comparable to the greateſt heroes of antiquity. He undertook, 
agairiſt almoſt every obſtacle that could terrify a leſs enter- 
priſirig genius, to reduce the kingdom of Scotland to the king's 
obediience; and his ſucceſs was anſwerable to the greatneſs of 
his 1undertaking. By a thouſand: efforts of ſtratagem and 
valoyir he, in a few months, effected his great deſign ; but, 
for vant of proper ſupplies, was forced to abandon his con- 
queſts. .. After the death of Charles I. he, with a few men, 
made a ſecond attempt, but was ſoon, defeated by a numerous: 
army. He was betrayed into the hands of the enemy, as he 
Was leaving the kingdom, by the lord Aſton, his treacherous 

friencl. He was executed» with n | 
wanton cruelty could invent, with the | hook of his exploits: 
hung round his neck: but he bore this reverſe of fortune. with 
the ſꝛune greatneſs. of ſoul that animated bim in proſperity. 
Hegyjas hanged upon a gallows thirty feet high, May 2 1, _ 
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The aQive reipn of Charles I. affords many inſtances of valour; 
but Montroſe is the only inſtance of heroiſm. 5 
MOORE (PILIr), rector of Kirkbridge, and chaplain of 
Douglas; a; gentleman well known in the literary world, by 
his correſpondence with men of genius in ſeveral parts of it, 


and by them eminently diſtinguiſhed as the divine and ſcholar. - 


In the earlier part of a life induſtriouſly employed in promo- 
ting the preſent and future happineſs of mankind, he ſerved as 
chaplain to the right rev. Dr. Wilſon, the venerable biſhop of 


Man, whoſe friend and companion he was, for many years. 


At the funeral of that excellent man, he was appointed to 
reach the ſermon which is affixed to the diſcourſes of that pre- 
ate, in the two editions of his works lately printed at Bath. 
Some years ago, at the requeſt of the ſociety for promoting 


Chriſhan knowledge, he undertook the reviſion of the tranſla- 


tion-into Manks of the Holy Scriptures, the book of Common 
Prayer, biſhop Wilſon on the Sacrament, and other religious 


pieces, printed for the uſe of the dioceſe of Man; and, during 


the execution of the firſt of theſe works, he was honoured 
with the advice of the two greateſt Hebræans of the age, 
biſhop Lowth and the late Dr. Kennicott. In the more 
private walk of life, he was not leſs beloved and admired; in 
bis duty as a clergyman, he was active and exemplary, and 
purſued a conduct (as far as human nature is capable) © void 
of offence towards God and towards man.” His converſation, 
prompted by an uncommon quickneſs of parts, and refined by 
ſtudy, was at once lively, inſtructive, and entertaining; a 
his Neendly correſpondence (which was very extenſive) breathes 
perhaps as much original humour as can be met with in any 
writer who has appeared in public, Sterne not excepted, to 
whom he did not yield even in philanthropy. All the preſent 
clergy in the iſland (except four) were educated by him, and 
dy them he was always diſtinguiſned with peculiar reſpect and 
affection. His conduct operated in the lame degree amongſt 
all ranks of people, and it is hard to ſay, whether he won mort 
by his doctrine or example; in both, religion appeared moſt 
_. amiable, and addreſſed herſelf to the judgements of mien, 


cloathed in that chearfulneſs which is the refult of the firmeft 


conviction, and the greateſt purity of intention. It is unneceſ- 
fary to add, that though his death, which happened Jan- 22, 
1783, in his 78th year, was gentle, yet à retroſpett of ſo 


uſeful and amiable a life makes it deeply regretted. His re- 


main were interred with great /ſolemnigy- in Kirk Brad- 


don church, attended by all the clergy of the iſland, and a 
great number of the moſt reſpectable inhabitants. 


MOORE (Sir ox As), a very en; Ry " 


born at Whitby, in Yorkſhire, in 1620. He had every advan- 
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tage of education, but always diſcovered a decided partiality for 
the mathematics. He was introduced, as a moſt ingenious 
perſon, to king Charles I. and was, in conſequence, appointed 
mathematical tutor to the king's ſecond. ſon, James. In the 
interregnum, he became a public teacher of the mathematics; 
but, at the Reſtoration, was promoted, by Charles II. to the 
office of ſurveyor- general of the ordnance. He was a great 
favourite both with the King and duke of Vork, and uſed his 
influence with them to obtain the erection of Flamſtead - houſe 
as a public obſervatory. By his intereſt, alſo, the mathe mati- 
cal ſchool was founded at Chriſt's hoſpital; and, by his talents, 


a regular ſyſtem of mathematical education. was then formed 


and eſtabliſhed. The work, above alluded to, was publiſhed, 
in 1681, by Mr. Hanway and Mr. Potinger, ſons-in-law to 
Sir Jonas. The arithmetic, praQtical geometry, trigonometry, 
and coſmography, were written by Sir Jonas himſelf, and pub- 
liſhed before his death. The — 2 navigation, and books 
of Euclid, were ſupplied by Mr. Perkins, the maſter of the 
ee ſchool at Chriſt's hoſpital. - The aſtronomy, and 
doctrine of the ſphere, were written by Mr, Flamkeads her 
nomer- royal. 
Beſides the above work, Sit Janas wrote Arithmetic, f in 
Two Books, viz. Vulgar Arithmetic, and Algebra”. to which 
two curious treatiſes were added on conic ſections. He was 
alſo author of a Mathematical Compendium,” and a Ge- 
neral Treatiſe on. Artillery,“ tranſlated from che hahe of 
„ Tomero Moretii,” of Breſcia: 


MOORE (RoßERT), an ingenious Engliſh Penman and 


philologiſt, ſucceeded Col. Jobn Ayres, as a writing · maſter, in 
his houſe and buſineſs, in St. Paul's church-yard, which was 

about 1708. His firſt publication, The Writing-Maſtei's 
Aſſiſtant, which is dedicated to his father, and dated Nov. 4, 
1696, was re printed i in 1704, and prefaced by Ayres... His 
„General Penman” was printed in 1925. One page. of his 
writing may be ſeen in George Bickham's © Penman's Com- 
panion,” dated 1710; and, in 1916, he publiſhed his Com- 
pendious Eſſay on the Firſt Invention of Writing,” with ex- 
amples engraved on copper, which has been of great uſe to 
ſucceeding authors on the ſubject of calligraphy... He died 
about 1727. There are two heads of him in Mr.“ Amen $ 
Collection of Prints of Englith Heads. 

MORABIN (Jaws), a Frenchman, and author of | many 


learned works, papflcularly of tranſlations of different parts 
of Cicero's works, and Life of Cicero.“ This laſt has been 


tranſlated into Engliſn. He ſeems to have been perfect maſter 


of Cicero's works, and perfectly to have underſtood his mode 


| of 3 and argument. Morabin alſo tragflat 
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© Boetius, and with great accuracy. He died at Paris in 
1 62: [ 1 . A f BR. 5 3 we N 
Mok ALEs (AMBROSE), a Spaniſh prieſt, and a native f 
Cordova; was very inſtrumental in eſtabliſhing in Spain a 
taſte for literature. He was hiſtoriographer to Philip II. and a 
profeſſor at the vniverſity of Alcala. He was author of an 
% Univerſal Spaniſh Chronicle,“ and of other elegant works. 
He died in 1590. e e eee 
 MORANT (Parr), M. A. and F. S. A. a learned and 
indefatigable antiquary and biographer, ſon of Stephen Morant, 
was born at St. Saviour's in the iſle of Jerſey, Oct. 6, 1700; 
ang, after finiſhing his education at Abingdon-ſchool, was 
entered Dec. 16, 9 at Pembroke - college, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of B. A. June 10, 1721, and continued till 
Midſummer” 1722; when he was preferred to the office of 
preacher ot the Engliſh church at Amſterdam, but never went 
to take poſſeſſion. He took the degree of M. A. in 1724, and 
was preſented to the rectory of Shellow Bowells, April 20, 
1733 to the VE ws 9 Bromfield, Jan. 17, 1733-4 to the 
rectory of Chicknal Smeley, Sept. 19, 1735; to that of St. 
Mary's, Colcheſter, March 9, 1737; to that of Wickham 
Bichop's, Jan 2, 1742-3; and to that of Aldham, Sept. 14, 
1745. All theſe benefices ate in the county of Eſſex. In 
1748 he - publiſhed his © Hiſtory of Colcheſter,“ of which 
only 200 copies were printed. In 1751, Mr. Morant was 
elected F. S. A. In February, 1768, he was appointed, by the 
lords ſub-committees of the houſe of peers, to ſucceed Mr. 
Blyke, in preparing for the preſs a copy of the rolls of parlia- 
ment; a feryice, to which he diligently attended to his death, 
which happened Nov. 25, 170, in confequence of a+ cold, 
caught in returning by water from the Temple to Vauxhall, 
in his way to South Lambeth, where he reſided for the con- 
venience of attending to his parliamentary labours; a work for 
which, as a- native ef Jerſey, and excellently ſkilled in the old 
Norman French, he was particularly well qualified; and 
which, after his death, devolved on Thomas Aſtle, eſgq. 
F. R. and A. SS. who had married his only daughter, and wWues 
communicated to Mr. Nichols the following exact account of 
Mr. Morant's writings, from a liſt of them drawn up by him- 
ſelf. 1. ** An Introduction to the Reading of the NeèC Leſta - 
ment, being a Tranſlation of that of Meſſ. de Beauſobre and 
Lenfant, prefixed to their Edition of the New Teſtament. 
1725, 1926,” 4to. 2. The Tranſlation of the Notes of 
Meſſ. de Beauſobre and Lenfant on St. Matthew's Goſpel, 
1727, 4to. N. Tindal tranſlated the text printed therewith. 
3. The Cruelties and Perſecutions of the 'Romiſh Church 
diſplayed, &c. 1728,” 8vo. tranſlated into Welſh by Thomas 


Richards, 
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Richards, -curate of Coychurch in Glamorganſhire, 1/48, 
with the approbation of Dr. Gilbert, the biſhop of Landaff. 
4. I epitomiſed thoſe Speeches, Declafations, &c. which 
Rapin had contrated out of Ruſhworth in the Life of King 
James I. King Charles I. &c. 1729, 1730.” 5. © Remarks 
on the 19th Chapter of the Second Book of Mr. Selden's 
Mare Clauſum.”” Printed at the end of Mr. Falle's **"Accoutit 
of Jerſey, 1734. 6. I compared Rapin's Hiſtory with the 
20 volumes of Rymer's Fadera, and Acta Publica, and all 
the ancient and modern Hiſtorians, and added moſt of the 
Notes. that were in the folio edition, 1728, WAN This is 
acknowledged at the end of the preface in the firſt volume of 
Rapin's Hiſtory. 9. * Tranſlation of the Notes in'the Second 
Part of the Othman Hiſtory, by Prince Cantemir, 19 35,” 
' folio. 8. Reviſed and corrected * The Hiſtory of England, 
by way of Queſtion and Anſwer, for Thomas Aſtley, 1737, 
12mo. 9. Reviſed and correQted © Hearne's DuCtor Hiltori- 
cus,“ and made large additions thereto, for J. Knaptön. 10. 


Account of the Spaniſhi Invaſion in 1588, by way of Illaf- 


tration to the Tapeſtry Hangings in the Houſe of Lords and 
in the King's Wardrobe. Engraved and publiſhed by J. Pine, 
1739,” folio. * 11:.* Geographia Antiqua & Nova; taken 
partly from Dufreſnoy's Methode' pour Etudier la Geogra- 
phie; with Cellarius's Maps, 1942,” qto. 12. KA. Sm 
nary of the Hiſtory of England,” folio; and * Lifts at the 
end of Mr Tindal's Continuation of Rapin's Hiftory, in 
vol. III. being 55 ſheets. Reprinted in three volumes,“ 8vo. 
13. The Hiſtory and Antiquities of Colcheſter, 1748.“ 
folio; ſecond edition, 1768. 14. All the Lives in the 
Biographia Britannica marked C. 1739. 1700. 7 vols. 
folio. I alſo compoſed Stillingfleet, which hath no mark at 
the end.” 15. The Hiſtory of Eſſex, 1760. 1768.“ 2 vols. 
folio. 16. I prepared [A] the Rolls of Parliament for the 
Preſs.” Other works in MS. 17. © Ah Anſwer to the firſt 
Part of the Diſcourſe of the Grounds and Reaſons of the 
Chriſtian Religion, in a Letter to a Friend, 1724. Pre- 
ſented in MS. to Edmund Gibſon; Biſhop of London.” 
Never printed. This was the beginning of Mr. Morant's 
acquaintance with the biſhop, who gave him ſeveral livings 
in the county of Eſſex. 18. The Life of King Edward the 

Confeffor.” 19. About 150 Sermons. FIDE 
» MORATA (OLYMPIA Fugvis), a learned Italian lady, 
was born at Ferrara, in 1526. Her father taught the belſcs 
lettres in ſeveral cities of Italy; and his reputation as' a 
Ivanced” him to be preceptor to the young princes of 


[4] ut. Mhrant prepared the Rolls of Parliament as far 28 the ĩcehot Henry iv. 
an +19 Ferrara, 
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Ferrara, fois of Alphonſus I. The uncommon parts and 


turn for literature which he diſcovered in his daughter, in- 


duced him to cultivate them; and ſhe ſoon made a progreſs 
which aſtoniſted all around her. The princeſs of Ferrara 
was at that time ſtudying polite literature; for her furtherance 
in which, it was judged expedient that ſhe ſhould have a 
companion in the ſame purſuit, in order to excite in her a 
noble emulation. Morata, being deemed a very proper per- 


ſon for the purpoſe, was called to court; where ibe was 


heard, by the aſtoniſhed Italians, to declaim in Latin, to 
ſpeak Greek, to explain the paradoxes of Ciceto, and to 
anſwer ay queſtions that were put to ber. Her father dying, 

her. mother being an invalid, the was obliged to return 


home, in order to take upon her- the adminiftration of the 
family affairs, and the education of three ſiſters and a brother; 
both which ſhe executed with generei applauſe. Another 


cauſe ſeems to have removed her from court ; and that was, 
ſome diſlike which the duchefs of Ferrara had conceived to her, 
thought it is not ſaid on what account. In the mean time, a 
young German, named Grunthlerus, who had ſtudied phyſic, 
and taken his doctor's degree at Ferrara, fell in love with her, 
and married her. Upon this ſhe went with her huſband to 
Germany, and took her little> brother with her, whom the 
carefully inſtructed in the Latin and Greek languages. They 


arrived at Augſburg in 1548 ; and, after a ſhort ſtay there? 


went to Schweinfurt in Franconia, which was the birth-place 


of Grunthler. They had not been long there, before Schwein - 
furt was beſieged and burnt: but they eſcaped with their lives, 


and fled in the utmoſt-diftreſs' to Hammelburg. They were 
not ſuffered to, continue long here, and were driven to the laſt- 
ſhift, when-luckily the elector Palatine” invited Grunthler to 
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be profeſſor of phyſie at Heidelburg. He entered upon this 


new office in 1554; and began to enjoy himſelf; when ill 
neſs, oocaſioned by the prodigious hardihips they had under- 


gone, ſeized upon Morata, and, . after fatiguing her ſome 
months, carried her off in 1555, before ſhe was quite twenty 


nine years old. She died in the Proteſtant religion, which ſhe 


embraced upon her coming to Germany. Her huſband and 
brother did not long ſurvive her, F 


# 


' She compoſed ſeveral works, 4 gest part of which were 


burat with the town of Schweinfurt; the remainder were 


collected by Cælius Secundus Curio, and publiſhed with this 
title: „ Olympiz Fulvie Morate, fœminæ doctiſſimæe ac 
plane divine, Opera omnia que hactenus inveniri potue- 
runt; quibus Cælii Secundi Curionis Epiſtolæ ac Orationes 
acceſſerunt. Baſilicæ 1558,” in 8 vo. They conſiſt of ora- 


tions, dialogues, letters, and trandlations. _ 
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6, MORDAUNT. 


 MORDAUNT (CnantEs), earl of Peterborangh, ſon of 
John lord Mordaunt, of Rygate, was born about 2658 f and, 
in 4675, ſucceeded his father in honours and eſtate, In bis 
youth he ſerved under the admirals Torrington and Narbo+ 
Tough in the Mediterranean, during the war with the ſtate of 
Algiers; and, in 680, embarked for Africa with the earl of 
Plymouth, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf at Tangier, when it was 
befieged by the Moors. In the reign of James II. he was one 
of thoſe lords who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal againſt 
the repeal of the teſt-a& ; and, diſliking the meaſures and de- 
fig'is of the court, obtained leave to go over into Holland, to 
accept the command of a Dutch ſquadron inthe Welt Indies. 
On his arrival he preſſed the prince of Orange to undertake an 
expedition into England, repreſenting the matter as extremely 
oy but, his ſcheme appearing too romantic to the prince to 
build upon, his highneſs only promiſed him in general, ts 4 
he thould have an eye on the affairs of England, and endeavo 
to put thoſe of Holland in ſo good a poſture as to be ready 
to act when it ſhould be neceſſary : aſſuring him at the ſame 
time, that if the king ſhould proceed to change the eſtabliſhed 
religion, or to wrong the princeſs in ber right, or to raiſe 
forged plots to deſtroy his friends, he would try what could 
poſſibly be done. The reaſon, why the prince would not 
ſeem to enter too haſtily into lord Mordaunt's ideas, might be, 
becauſe, as Burnet obſerves, his lord{hip was a man of 
much heat, many. notions, and full of diſcourſe; and, though. 
brave aud generous, had not true judgement, his thoughts 

being crude and indigeſted, and his ſecrets ſoon known.“ 

However, he was one of thoſe whom the prince chiefly truſted, 
and on whoſe advice he governed all bis motions, 


In 1668, he accompanied his highneſs in his expedition into 
England; and, upon his advancement to the throne, was 
ſworn of the privy council, made one of the lords of the.bed- 
chamber, and, in order to attend at the-coronation as an carl, 
advanced to the dignity of carl of Monmouth, April 9, 1689, 
having the day before been conſtituted firſt commiſſioner of the 
treaſury. He had likewiſe the command of the royal regiment 
pf horſe, which the * Bp London had raiſed for the public 
ſervice, and of which his majeſty was colonel: but, Nov. 
1690, he was removed from his paſt in the weaſury. June, 
1697, upon the death of his uncle Henry, earl of Peterboròugb, 
he ſucceeded to that title; and, upon the gepeſſion of queen 
Anne, was deſigned for the Weſt Indies, beiug inveſted with 
be commithon. of captain-genera) and governor of Jamaica, 

and commander of the army and fleet for that-cxpeditian. 
March, 1905, he was ſworn of the privy- council and the 
fame year declared general and commander in Ghiet m_ 
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forces ſent to Spain, and joint admiral of the fleet with- Sir 
Cloudſley Shovell, of which, the year following, he had the 
fole command, Sir Cloudſley remaining in the Britiſh ſeas. 
His taking Barcelona with an handful of men, and relieving it 
afterwards, when greatly diſtreſſed by the enemy; his driving 
out of Spain the duke of Anjou and the French army, which 
conſiſted of twenty-five thouſand men, though his own troops 
never amounted to ten thouſand : - the -ofleflion be gained of 
Catalonia, of the kingdoms of Valencia, Arragon, and 
Majorca, with part of Murcia and Caftile, and thereby giving 
opportunity to the earl of Galway of advancing to Madri 
without a blow; theſe were ſuch aſtoniſhing inſtances of | 
valour, prudence, and conduct in military affairs, that, not- 
withſtanding all the care his hiſtorian declares he had taken, 
to relate hat paſſed with the utmoſt veracity and exact neſs, 
the account of them has more the air of romance than hiſtory. 
For theſe ſervices his lordſhip was declared general in Spain 
by Charles III. afterwards emperor of Germany; and, that 
war being looked upon as likely to be concluded, he received. 
her —_— commiffion to be ambaſſador extraordinary, with 
power and inſtructions for treating and adjuſting all matters 
of ſtate and trafhc between the two kingdoms. But, what- 
ever were the cauſes of his being recalled from Spain, his con- 
duct was juſtified by the houſe of lords, Jan. 12, 1710-11; 
who reſolved, * that his lordſhip, during the time he com- 
manded the army in that kingdom, had performed many great 
and eminent ſervices z and that, if the opinion, which he had 
given to the council of war at Valencia, had been followed, it 
might very probably have prevented the misfortunes that had 
ſince happened in Spam: and upon this foundation they 
voted thanks to his lordſhip in the moſt ſolemn manner.“ In 
N * and 1711, he was employed in embafhes to Vienna, 
urin, and ſeveral of the courts in Italy. On his return to 
. he was made colonel of the royal regiment of horſe 
dards; and being general of the marines, lord-lieutenant of 
the county of Northampton, was, in 1713, inſtalled at 
Windſor a knight of the garter. Soon after which he was 
ſent ambaſſador extraordinary to the king of Sicily, and to 
negociate affairs with other Italian princes; and. March 
1713-14, was made governor of the iſland of Minorca, In 
he reign of George I. he was general of all the marine 
forces in Great Britain, in which poit he was likewiſe con- 
tinued by his ſucceſſor. He died in his paſſage to 'Liſbon, 
. was going for the recovery of his health, Oct. 25, 
1735, 77. "gs "PA e PIPES DIE eee 
* lie was maſter of moſt uncommon qualities, and eminent in 
euch of them, to a degree hieb might have been a ſufficient 
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diſtinction to any other perſon: for, to the greateſt perſonal 
courage and reſolution, he added all the arts and addteſs of a 
general; and to the moſt lively and penetrating genius, an ex- 
tent of knowledge upon almoſt every ſubject of importance 


within the compaſs of ancient or modern literature; and even 


his Familiar Letters, ipſerted among thoſe of his friend 
Pope, are a great ornament to that collection. 4-16 
| MORE (Sir THoMAs), chancellor of England in the 
yeign of Henry VIII. and a very extraordinary perſon, was 
born in London, 1480. He was the ſon of Sir John More, 
knight, who was one of the judges of the King's bench, and 
a man of rare abilities and integrity. Sir John had alſo much 
of that pleaſant turn and gaiety of. wit, for which his ſon was 

afterwards ſo dillinguithed ; and, as a ſpecimen of it, Camden 
relates, that he would compare the danger in the choice of a 
wife to that of putting a man's hand into a bag full of ſnakes, 
with only one eel in it; where he may, indeed, chance to 
light of the eel, but it is an hundred to one he is ſtung by a 
ſnake. However, he ventured to put his hand three times 
into this bag, for he married three wives; and was nat fa 
ſtung, but that he made ſhift to live almoſt ninety years ; and 
then did not die of old age, being luſty and ſtrong, as is ſaid, 
but of a ſurfeit, occafhoned by eating grapes. Sir Thomaz 
was by his firſt wife. He was educated in London, at a free, 
ſchool, called St. Anthony's, where biſhop - Whitgift, and 
other eminent men, had been brought up, and made a progreſs 
in grammar- learning, ſuitable to his uncommon parts and ap- 
plication. He was afterwards placed in the family of cardinal 
Morton, biſhop of Canterbury, and chancellor of England; 
a method of education much praQtiſed in thoſe. times; al- 
though the being taken in was a favour, not uſually granted to 
any but noblemen's ſons, and is, therefore, a ſtrong teſtimony 


ol Sir john More's worth and merit. The cardinal, was in- 


finitely pleaſed with his ingenuous modeſty, and with the viva- 


city and guickneſs of his wit, of which he gave ſurpriſing in- 


ſtances: one of which was, that while the players in Chriſtmas 
holidays weie acting there, he would ſometimes ſuddenly ſtep 
in among them, and, without any previous ſtudy, make a 
part of his own, to the high ſatis faction and diverſion of the 
audience; inſomuch that the cardinal uſed frequently to ſay to 
thoſe about him, tat More, whoſgever ſhould live to ſeg 
it, would one day prove a maryellous man.” 
In 1497, he was ſent to Canterbury college, now part of 

Chriſt-church, in Oxford; where he heard the lectures of 
Linacer and Grocyn, upon the Latin and Greek tongues: 


and it was not long before he gave ſpecimens of à maſterly- 


brill in bob, by © Epigrams and Tranſlations, which ws 
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1 works. After two years ſpent at Oxford, where 


ſuperſtitions, | Gag th" * 
At the age of twenty-one, he was a burgeſs in parliament, 
and diſtinguiſhed bimſelf 1 in 1503, by oppoſing 
a ſubſidy demanded by Henry VII. with ſuch ſtrength. of 
argument, that it was aQually refuſed by the parliament. . As 
ſoon as the vote had paſſed againſt it, Mr, Tyler, one of the 
king's privy-council, went preſently from the houſe, and 
told his majeſty, that a beardleſs boy had overthrown his pur- 
poſe. The king reſented the matter ſo highly, that he would 
not be fatisfied, till he had ſome way reyenged it: and ſince 
the ſon, who had nothing, could loſe nothing, he deviſed a 
cauſeleſs quarrel againſt the father; and, ſending him to the 
Tower, kept him there till he had forced a fine of 1901, 
from him, for his pretended offence. It happened ſoon after, 
that More, coming on a ſuit to Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
one of the king's privy-council, the biſhop called him afide; 
and, pretendirg great kindneſs to him, promiſed, that if he 
would be ruled by him, he would not fail to reſtore him to 
the king's favour; intending, as was afterwards conjectured, 
to draw him into ſome confeſſion of his offence, ſo that the 
king might have an opportunity of gratifying his diſpleaſure 
againſt him. But More, going from the biſhop, fell into diſ- 
courſe with Mr. Whitford, his familiar friend, then chaplain 
to the biſhop, and afterwards a monk of Sion, and to him 
related what the biſhop propoſed. Whitford counſelled him 
not to liſten to the bilhop's motion: for,“ ſays he, my 
lord and maſter, to ſerve. the king's turn, will not ſtick to 
conſent to the death of his own father.” Upon this; he went. 
no more to the biſhop, 'and, for fear of worſe conſequences, 
had ſorhe thoughts of going beyond ſea. With this view he 
ſtudied the French tongue, and cultivated moſt of the liberal 
ſciences, as muſic, arithmetic, geometry, and aſtronomy : be 
likewiſe rhade himſelf a very good hiſtorian ; but Henry VII. 
dying, and leaving him free from farther apprehenſions, he 
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As ſoon as he had put on the bar-grown, he read a public 
lecture, in the church of St. Lawrence Old Jewry, upon St. 
Auftin's treatiſe © De civitate Dei: in which he did not fo 
much diſcuſs any points of divinity, as explain the precepts of 
moral philoſophy, and clear up difficulties in hiſtory. He did 
this ſo incomparably - well, that every body of note went to 
hear him ; and Grocyn himſelf, who had been his maſter in 
Greek, alſo became one of his auditors. He was then ap- 
pointed law-reader at Furnival's Inn, which place he held 
above three years; and afterwards took lodgings near the 
Charter-houſe, and went through all the ſpiritual exerciſes of 
that ſociety, but without engaging in a vow : for, though he 
once felt a ſtrong inclination to take the order of the Franciſ- 
cans as well as the prieſthood, he had good reaſons for de- 
clining both. One was, the difficulty be found, after all the 
diſcipline he uſed, to preſerve his chaſtity : for which reaſon, 
following the advice of Dr. Collet, dean of St. Paul's, whom 
he had choſen fof his mo father, he engaged in a marriage 
with Jane, daughter o John Colt, eſq. of New-hall, in Eſſex; 
and, ſettling his wife and family at engen, he attended 
the buſineſs of his profeſſion at his chambers in Lincoln's Inn, 
where he continued till he was called to the bench, and had 
read there twice. This was a very honourable poſt at that 
time: and ſome of theſe readings are quoted by lord Coke. as, 
e authorities in the law. In the mean time he was 
appointed, in 1508, judge of the ſheriff's court in the city of 
London; made a juſtice of the peace: and became ſo eminent 
in the practice of the law, that there was ſcarcely a cauſe of im- 
portance tried at the bar in which he was not concerned. Sir 
Thomas told his ſon Roper, that he earned by his bufineſs at 
this time, with a good conſcience, above 400l. a year, which 
is equal to fix times that ſum now. VP | 
| Meanwhile, he found leifure to exerciſe his talents in polite 
literature; and, in the height of this hurry of buſineſs, wrote 
his Utopia.” He wrote it in 1516, though the firſt edition, 
that ſeems to be known any thing of, was at Baſil, in 1518. 
In this ſhort but extraordinary work, he gave his lee full 
ſcope, and confidered mankind and religion with a freedom 
which became -a true philoſopher. He feigns Utopia” t 
be one of thoſe countries then lately diſcovered in America, an 
the account of it to be given him by one Hythlodæus, a Portu- 
rueſe, who ſailed in company with Americus Veſpucius, the 
Rl diſcoverer of that part of the world: under which-charac- 
ter he delivers his own opinions and ſentiments, - Before he 
had finiſhed his Utopia,” he began the Hiſtory. of 
Richard III.“ but it was never perfeQed, and is eſteemed none 
of his belt pieces: it is, however, inſerted in Kennet s Comp 
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plete Hiſtory of England.“ More cultivated ati athuaintance- 
and friendſhip with the. moſt learned men of that age, and par- 
ticularly with Eraſmus, who, of all the foreigners, deſervedly 
held the firſt place in his affections. After they had long car- 
ried on a correſpondence by letters, Eraſmus eame to England; 
on purpoſe to ſee his friend: upon which occaſion it was con- 
trived, that they ſhould meet at the lord mayor's table in Lon- 
don, before were introduced to each other. At dinner; 
happening to fall into argument, Eraſmus ſo ſenſibly felt the 
liar ſharpneſs of his antagoniſt's wit, that he could not 
Ip breaking out into this expteſſhon, 4 Aut tu Morus es, aut 
nullus;“ to which More readily replied, Aut tu es Eraſmus, 
autdjabolus;? oe HD | . 
Before he entered into the ſervice of Henry VIII. he had 
been twice employed, with his majeſty's conſent, at the ſuit 
of the Engliſſ merchants, as their agent in ſome conſiderable 
diſputes between them and the merchants of the Steel- yard; 

, about 1516, he went to Flanders with Tonſtall, biſhop. 
of Durham, and Dr. Knight, commiſſioners for renewing the 
treaty of alliance between Henry VIII. and Charles V. then 
only archduke of Auſtria, He was on ſome occaſion at 
Bruges; when an arrogant fellow ſet-up there a challenge, that 
he would anſwer any queſtion which could be propoſed to him 
in-any-art-whatfoever : upon which Sir Thomas cauſed this to 
be put up. An averia capta in withernamia fint irreplegia- 
bilia ?“ adding, that there was one of the Engliſh ambaſſa- 
dor's retinue, who was ready to diſpute with him upon it. But 
the braggadocio, not ſo much as underſtanding thoſe terms of 
our common law, knew not what to anſwer to it; and ſo was 
made a laughing · ſtock to the whole city. Sir Thomas's parts, 
learning, ability in the law, and dexterity in the management 
of buſineſs, were now become ſo well known to Henry VIII. 
that he ordered cardinal Wolſey to engage him in the ſervice 
of the court. With this view che cardinal offered him a pen- 
ſion, which Sir Thomas then refuſed, as not thinking it 
equivalent to his preſent advantages: but the king ſoon aſter 
inſiſted upon his entering into his ſervice, and, for want of a 


better vacaney, obliged him, for the preſent, to accept the 
3 of maſter of 2 Within a month after, he was 
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wWeaas the temper of that prinee, too impatiently eager of his 
converſation. Thus, when the king had performed his devo- 
tions on holidays, he uſed to ſend for Sir. Thomas into his 
cloſet, and there confer with him, 3 about 3 
my, geometry, divinity, and other s Of learning, as well 
3 {ans affairs. He 1 — 
carry him up to his leads on the top of his houſe, and diſcgurſe 
with him about the motions of the planets; and, becauſe Sir 
Thomas was of a very pleaſant diſpoſition, the king and queen 
uſed to ſend for him after ſupper, or in ſupper-time, to be 
merry with them. Sir Thomas perceiving, by this fondneſs, 
that he could not once a month get leave to go home to his 
wife and children, or be abſent from court two days together, 
began ſomewhat to diſſemble bis nature, and gradually to diſ- 
uſe himſelf trom his accuſtomed mirth, ſo that he was no 
more ſent for as before. There was alſqg another cauſe: of the 
king's fondneſs for More. About this time, the king was 
preparing his anſwer to Luther, wherein Sir Thomas aſſiſted 
his majeſty, by caſting that treatiſe into a proper method. It 
was publiſhed in 1521, under the title of, Aſſertio ſeptem 
Sacramentorum adverſus M. Lutherum, &c.“ and, in 1523. 
Sir Thomas publiſhed, written by bimſelf, Reſponſio ad 
Convicia M. Lutheri congeſta in Henricum regem Anglia.“ 
Notwithſtanding all this fondneſs, Sir Thomas underſtood the 
nature of his maſter very well; as the following relation ſuf - 
ficiently teſtifies. Once on a time, the king came, unlooked- 
for, to More's houſe at Chelſea, and dined-with-him ; and after 
dinner. walked with him in his garden, for the ſpace of an- 
hour, holding his arm about his neck. As ſoon as his-majeſty 
was gone, Mr. Roper, Sir Thomas's ſon- in law, obſerved to 
him how happy he was, ſince the king had treated him with ſo 
much familiarity, as he had never — uſed to any perſon 
before, except cardinal Wolſey, whom he once ſaw his majeſty | 
walk with arm in arm. I thank our lord,” anſwered Sir 
Thomas, I find his grace my very good lord indeed, and. I 
believe he doth as ſingularly favour me as any ſubject within 
this realm. However, ſon Roper, I may tell thee, I have no 
Cauſe to be proud thereof: for, if my head would win him a 
caſtle in France, it ſhould not fail to go.“ 4 
In 1523, he was choſen ſpeaker of the houſe. of commons 3 
and, ſoon after, ſhewed great intrepidity in fruſtrating a. motion 
for an oppreſſive ſubſidy, promoted by cardinal Wolſey. The 
cardinal afterwards, in the gallery at Whitehall, complained 
of it to him, and ſaid, Would to God you had been at 
Rome, Mr. More, when 1 made you ſpeaker.“ To which 
Sir Thomas anſwered, Your grace not offended, ſo would I 
too,” The cardinal, in revenge, moved the king to ſend him 
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on the-embaſly.into Spain in 1526; but this alſo Sir Thomas 
found means to avoid, on account of his health; which his 
majeſty accepted as a ſufficient plea, ſaying, It is not our 
meaning. Mr. Mote, to do you any hurt, but to do you 
good; we will think of ſome other, and employ your ſervice 
otherwiſe.” - The following year he was joined, with ſeveral 
other officers of ſtate, to cardinal Wolſey, in an embaſſy to 


France: and, in July 1750, he ſet out with Tonſtall, on ano- 


ther to Cambray. Before he went on this laſt embaſſy, the 


king ſounded him upon the ſubject of his divorce from Catha- 


rine of Arragon, as he did again after his return; but did not 
receive, either time, an anſwer agreeable to his inclinations. 
Vet, his majeſty's fixed reſolution in that point did not hinder 
bim, upon the diſgrace of cardinal Wolſey, from intruſting 

the great ſeal with Sir Thomas, which was delivered to him 
Oct. 25, 1530. This favour was the more extraordinary, as 
he was the firſt layman who enjoyed it; but the truth is, it 
it was apparently. conferred with a view of engaging him to 


2pprove the intended divorce. Accordingly, he entered upon 


it with juſt apprehenſions of the danger to which it would ex- 
poſe him on that account; and, after he bad executed all the 
duties of it ſor near three years. with a moſt exemplary dili- 
gence, a true magnanimity of ſpirit, and a moſt incorrupted 
integrity, he reſigned it, May 16, 1533. He did it with a 
view to his own ſafety; not being alile to ſatisfy his conſcience 


concerning the invalidity of- that divorce, a confirmation of 


which, he-was ſenſible; would ſoon be required of him by tlie 


nature of his office. - 


After this, be reſolved never to engage again in public 


buſineſs: he paſſed his time at Chelſea altogether in ſtudy and 


devotion, not without ſome preſages of the ſtorm which was 


thering over his head. Anne Boleyn's coronation being 


ed for May 31, 1533, all fair means were uſed to win him 


over; and, when thefe proved. ineffectual, recourſe was had to 
threats and terrors. In the enſuing parliament, a bill was 
brought into the houſe of lords, attainting him, as well as his 
friend biſhop Filher, and ſome others, of miſpriſion of treaſon, 
for countenancing and encouraging Elizabeth Barton, the 


famous nun of Kent, in her treaſonable practices: but, upon 


examination, his innocence in that matter ſo clearly appeared, 


that his enemies were obliged to ſtrike his name out of the 


bill. Several other aceuſations were. brought againſt him with 


the ſame ill ſucceſs, till the act of ſupremacy. was paſſed in 
1534, when the oath enjoined by that being tendered to him 


about a month after, he refuſed to take it. Hereupon he was 


firſt taken into tlie cuſtody of the abbot of Weſtminſter; and, 


upon a ſecond refuſal four days after, committed priſoner to the 
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Tower of London. His reputation and «credit being very 
great in the kingdom, and much being apprehended from his 
conduct at that critical juncture, all arguments that could be 
deviſe were alleged to him by archbiſhop Cranmer, and 
others, to perſuade him to a compliance; and many fair pro- 
miſes were made from the king to induce him thereto : but 
nothing could prevail. After he had lain, therefore, fifteen 
months in priſon, he was arraigi:ed, tried, and found guilty, 
for denying the king's ſupremacy; and accordingly condemned 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, and his head to be ſtuck 
on a pole upon London bridge. But this ſentence, on account 
of the high office he had borne, was, all but the laſt particular 
Changed by the king into beheading ; which was executed 
July 5, 1535, on Tower-hill. That gaiety of ſpirit” and 
innocent mirth, which had ſo diſtinguiſhed him in his life, 
did not forſake him in his laſt moments. Going up the ſcaf- 
fold, which ſeemed to him ſo weak as if it was ready td fall, 
he ſaid merrily to the lieutenant of the Tower, I pray you, 
miſter lieutenant, ſee me ſafe up; and for my coming down, 
let me ſhift for myſelf.” After his prayers were 'ended, he 
turned to the executioner, and ſaid, with a cheerful counte- 
nance, * Pluck up thy ſpirits, man, and be not afiaid to do 
thine office. My neck is very ſhort; take heed, therefore, 
thou ſtrike not awry, for thine own credits ſake.” Then 
laying his head upon 'the block, he bid the executioner ſtay 
till he had removed his beard, ſaying, My beard has never 
committed any treaſon ;” and immediately received the fatal 
blow. Mr. Addiſon, after deſcanting on this behaviour, ob- 
ſerves, that ( what was only philoſophy in this extraordinary 
man, would be phrenzy in one who does not reſemble him as 
well in the cheerfulneſs of his temper as in the ſanctity of his 
life and manners.” N K A RG, 
Sir Thomas More was the author of many and various 
works, though nothing but his © Utopia” has long been read; 
which is owing to their having been chiefly of the polemic 
kind, and written in defence of -a cauſe which could not be 
ſupported. His Engliſh works were collected and publiſhed 
by the order of queen Mary, in "$57 3 his Latin, at Baſil, 
in 1563; and-at Louvain, in 1566. It is univerſally-agreed, 
that he was admirably. ſkilled in every branch of polite 
learning. 7 51 be e n i zi 
Something muſt be ſaid of his family. By his firſt wife 
he had four children, who all ſurvived him; three daughters 
and one ſon, named John, after his grandfather. - Sir Tho- 
mas had the three daughters firſt, and his wife very much 
deſired a boy: at laſt ſhe brought him this ſon; who proving 
little better than an idiot, Sir Thomas laid to his lady, 
Thou haſt prayed ſo long for a boy, that thau haſt one 
| Sz *— N a now 
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now who will be a boy as long as he lives.” However, 
he bad all the advantages of a liberal education, by which 
his natural parts ſeem to have been much improved. Among 
Eraſmus's letters, there is one written to him, in which he 
is ſtyled <+ Optime Spei Adoleſcens” by Eraſmus; who alſo 
inſcribed: to him the Nux of Ovid,“ and © An-Account of 
Ariſtotle's Works.“ After the death of his father, he was 
committed to the Tower, for refuſing the ſame oath of 
ſupremacy, and condemned, but. afterwards pardoned, and 
ſet at liberty; which fayour he did not long ſurvive. - He 
was married very young to a Yorkſhire heireſs, by whom he 
bad five ſons. His eldeſt ſon Thomas had a ſon: of the fame 
name, who, being a moſt zealous Roman-catholic, gave the 
family-eſtate to his younger brother, and took orders at 
Rome; whence,' by the pope's command, he came a miſ- 
ſionary into England. He afterwards lived at Rome; where, 
and in Spain, he negociated the affairs of the Engliſh clergy 
at his own expence. He died, aged fifty-nine years, in April 
1625; and, two years after, was printed in 4to, with a de- 
dication to Henrietta Maria, king Charles I's queen; his 
Life of Sir Thomas More,“ his great grandfather. The 
learned author of the * Life of Eraſmus” ſays, that ** this 
Mr. More was a narrow-minded zealot, and a very fanatic” 
and afterwards adds, very juſtly, that * there is no relying 
on ſuch authors as theſe, unleſs they cite chapter and-verſe,” -.. 

As for Sir Thomas's daughters, the eldeft of them, Mar- 
garet, was married to William Roper, eſq. of Well-hall, 
in the patiſn of Eltham, in Kent; who wrote the Life“ 
of his father-in-law, which was publiſhed by Hearne at 
Oxford, in 1716, 8yo. She was a woman of fine parts and 
amiable qualities, and ſeems to have been to More what 
Tullia was to her father Cicerd, his delight and comfort. 
The greateſt care was taken of her education; and ſhe be- 
came learned not only in the Greek and Latin tongues, but 
in muſic, arithmetic, and other ſciences. She wrote two 
Declamations“ in Englith, which her father and the turned 
into Latin; and both ſo elegantly, that it was hard to deter- 


mine which was beſt. She wrote alſo a treatiſe of the Four” 


laſt Things: and, by her ſagacity, corrected a corruptiplace 
in * St, Cyprian,” reading nervos ſinceritatis,“ for niſi 
vos finceritatis.” Eraſmus wrote a letter to her, as to a 
woman famous not only for virtue and piety,. but alſo for 
true and ſolid learning. Cardinal Pole was ſo affected with 
the elegance of her Latin ſtyle, that he could not at firſt 
believe what he read to be penned by a woman. This deſervedly- 
illuſtrious lady died in 1544, and was buried at St. Dunſtan's 
church in Canterbury,” with her father's head in her arms, 
according to her deſire; for ſhe had found means * | 
_— . 8 
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his head, after it had remained upon” London-bridge' fourteeh 


days, and had carefully preſerved it in à leaden box, till there 


/ 


was an opportunity of conveying it to Canterbury, to the 
burying-place of the Ropers in the cliurch above mentioned. 


Of five children which ſhe brought, there was a daughter 
Mary, as famous for parts and learning almoſt as herſelf. 


This Mary was one of the gentlewomen, as they were then 
called; of queen Mary's priyy chamber. She tranſlated into 
Engliſh part of her grandfather's “ Expoſition of the Paſſion 
of our Saviour; and alſo * Eufebius's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory” 
from the Greek into Latin; but this latter tranſlation was never 
publiſhed, being anticipated by Chriſtopherſon's Verſion.” 
Sir Thomas had no children by his ſecond wife, who ſur- 
viving hin was obliged to quit the houſe at Chelſea, his eſtate 
being ſeized as a forfeiture by the'crown ; but the king allowed 
her an annuity of 2cl. for her life. © co; 
MORE (Dr. HENRY), an eminent Enęliſh divine and 


philoſopher, was the ſecond ſon of Alexander More, eſq. 


and born at Grantham” in Lincolnſhire, Oct. 12, 1614. 


His parents, being great Calviniſts, took eſpecial care to breed 


up their ſon in Calviniſtic principles; and, with this defign, 
kept him under a private maſter of their own perſuafion, 
under whoſe direction he continued till he was fourteen years 


of age. Then, at the inſtigation of his uncle, who diſcerned - 


in him very uncommon talents, he was ſent to Eton-ſchool; 
in order to be perſected in the Greek and Latin tongues ; 
carrying with him a ſtrict charge not to recede from the prin« 
ciples in which he had been ſo carefully trained. But neither 
there, nor any where elſe, as he tells us in the preface to his 
philoſophical works, could he ever ſwallow that hard doctrine 
concerning fate, or Calviniſtic predeſtination ; and, although 
his uncle, when he came to know of his diſputing about it, 
not only chid him ſeverely, but even threatened him with 
correction and a rod, for his immature philoſophiſing in ſuch 
matters; yet he fairly diſcarded it, before he left Eton, being 
firmly perſuaded, young as he was, that ſuch tenets were 
utterly inconſiſtent with the juſtice and goodnefs of God, 


Ihough this revolt from Calviniſm created, as we may 


imagine, no ſmall uneaſineſs and difappointment in his pa- 
rents, yet, on account of his great parts, and the very un- 


common progreſs he made in literature, it was reſolyed to go 
on with his. education; and accordingly, in 1631, after he 


had ſpent three years at Eton, he was admitted of Chriſt's 
college in Cambridge, and, at his own earneſt ſohcitations; 


under a tutor that was no Calviniſt. Here he plunged him= 
ſelf immediately over head and ears in philoſophy,” and ap- 
plied himſelf to the works of Ariſtotle, Cardan, Julius Sca- 
liger, and other eminent philoſophers; all which he read 

| - over 
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MORE 
over before he took his bachelor's of arts degree, which wa 
in 1635. But theſe did not anſwer lis expectations; their 
manner of philoſophiſing did not fall- in with his peculiar turn 
of mind; nor did he feel any of that high delight, which he 
had promiſed himfelf-from theſe ſtudies, This diſappoint- 
ment, therefore, put him upon ſearching for what he wanted 
in the Platonic writers and myſtic divines, ſuch” as Marſilius 
Ficinus, Plotinus, Triſmegiſfüs, &c. and here he found his 


much · longed · for treaſure, But among all the writings of 


this kind, there was none which ſo much pierced and affected 


him as that little book, with which Luther was ſo prodi- | 


giouſſy pleaſed,” intituled, + Theologia Germanlra, This 
was written by one John Taulerus, a Dominican'monk, in 
the fourteenth century; and who, being thought to be fa- 


voured with ' revelations from heaven, was ſtyled the “ illu- 


minated divine.“ He preached chiefly at Cologne and Straf- 
burg, and died in 1631. His book, written in German, was 
tranſlated into Latin, firſt by Surius, and afterwards by 
Sebaſtian Caſtalio; and it went through a great number of 
editions from 1518 to 1700, when it was printed in French 
I d OO Sg 
But to go on with Dr. More. The pretenſions, which 
thoſe authors make of arriving at extraordinary degrees of 
illumination by their inſtitutes, entirely captivated his fancy; 
he purſued their method with great ſeriouſneſs and intenſe 
application; and, in three or four years, had reduced himſelf 
to ſo thin a ſtate of body, and began to talk in ſuch a manner 
of experiences and communications, as brought him into 2 
ſuſpicion of being touched with enthuſiaſm. In 1640, he 
compoſed: his “ Pſycho Zola, or the Life of the Soul;“ 
which, with an addition of other poems, 'he.republiſhed n 
1647, 8vo, under the title of“ Philoſophical Poems, an 

dedicated to his father. He takes notice, in his dedication, 
that his father uſed to read to his children on winter nights 
5 Spenſer's Fairy Queen,“ with which our author was 

highly delighted, and which firſt turned his ears to poetry. 
In 1639, he had taken his maſter of arts degree; and, being 
choſen fellow of his college, became tutor to ſeveral perſons 


of great quality. One of theſe was Sir John Finch, 


whoſe. fiſter lady Conway may be called another of the 
doctor's pupils at a diſtance, or out of college. This lady, 
whoſe genius and temper was nearly related to his own, had 
the mis fortune to fall into Quakeriſm; from which he la- 
boured many years to reclaim her, but without ſucceſs.” He 
had a great eſteem for her; he drew up ſome of his Trea- 
tiſes” at her particular requeſt; and ſhe, in return, Jeft him a 
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the ſcat of her lord in Warwickſhire, whete, at intervals, he 
ſpent a conſiderable part of his time. | He met here with two 
extraordinary perſons,. the famous Van Helmont, and the no 
leſs famous. Valentine Greatrakes ; for, it ſeems, lady Con- 
way. was frequently afflicted with violent pains in her head, 
and. theſe two perſons were called in, at different times, to 
try their powers upon ber; and, at laſt,, Van Helmont lived 
in the family, There was once a deſign af printing ſome 
remains of this lady after her death; and the preface was 
actually written by our author under the perſon of Van Hel- 
mont; in which diſguiſe he draws her character with ſo much 
addreſs, that the moſt rigid Quaker would ſee every thing he 
could wiſh in it, and yet the ſobereſt Chriſtian be entirely 
ſatisfied with it. It is printed at large in bis life. _ 
In 1675, be accepted à prebend in the church of Glou- 
ceſter, being collated to it by lady Conway's brother, lord 
Finch, who was then chancellor of England, and afterwards 
earl of Nottingham; but ſoon reſigned it to Dr. Edward 
Fowler, afterwards hop of Glouceſter, on whom it was 
conferred at his requeſt. It was thought to be with this view 
that Dr. More accepted of this preferment, it being the only 
one he could ever be induced to-accept, aſter he had devoted 
himſelf to a college life, which be did very early; for, in 
1642, he refigned the rectory of Ingoldſby in Lincolnſhire, 
ſoon after he had been preſented to it by his father, who bad 
bought the perpetual advowſon of it for him. Here he made 
' himſelf a paradiſe, as he expreſſes it; and he was fo fearful 
of hurting it by any change in his preſent ſituation, that he 
even declined the maſterſhip of his own college, into which, 
it is ſaid, he might have been elected in 1654, in preference 
to Dr. Cudworth. No wonder after. this, that he withſtood 
all the courtſhip that was made to bim, to accept of ſeveral 
conſiderable promotions in Ireland, as the deanery of Chriſt- 
church in Dublin, and the provoſtſhip of the college there, as 
well as the deanery of St. Patrick's; which bad no power 
over him, although he was aſſured theſe were 1 
to pave the way to ſomething higher, there being two biſhop- 
rics in view offered to his choice, one of which was valued at 
- 2500l. per annum. This open attempt to draw him into 
Ireland proving inſufficient, - a very good biſhopric was pro- 
cured for him in England; and his friends got him as far as 
-Whitehall, in order to kiſs bis majeſty's hand for it; but as 
ſoon as he underſtood the buſineſs, which liad hitherto been 
concealed from him, he could not be: prevailed on to ſtir a 
3 WWW 
And as nothing could tempt him from the ſtudious retire- 
ment dee ſo by good fortune the violent times __ 
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which he lived did not drive him from it; although he had 
made himſelf obnoxious, by conſtantly denying the covenant. 
He ſa and lamented the miſeries of his. country; but, in 
general, Archimedes like, he was ſo buſy in his chamber as 
to mind very little what was doing without. He had a great 
eſteem for Des Cartes, with whom he held a correſpandence 
upon ſeveral points of his philoſophy. He devoted his whole 
life to the writing of books; and it is certain, that his parts 
and learning were umverſally admired. On this account he 
was called into the Royal Society, with a view of giving re- 
putation to it, before its eſtabliſhment by the royal charter; 
for which purpoſe, he was propoſed as a candidate by Dr. 
Wilkins and Dr. Cudworth, June 4, 1661, and elected 
fellow ſoon after. His writings were in prodigious vogue; 
Mr. Chiſhull, an eminent bookſeller, declared, that, for 
twenty years 4 * after the return of Charles II, the 
„ Myſtery of Godlineſs,” and Dr. More's other works, 
ruled all the bookſellers in London; and a very remarkable 
teſtimony of their eſteem was given by John Cockſhuit of the 
Inner Temple, eſq. who, by his laſt will, left 3ool. to have 
three of his. principal pieces tranſlated into Latin Theſe 
were his Myſtery of Godlineſs,” “ Myſtery of Iniquity,” 
and his“ Philoſophical Collections.“ This legacy induced 
our author to put, together with theſe, the reſt of his Engliſh. 
works which he thought worth printing into that language; 
and the whole collection was publiſhed in 1079, in three 
volumes. folio. - In undertaking; the tranſlation himſelf, his 
defign was to appropriate Mr. Cockſhuit's legacy to the 
founding of three ſcholarſhips in Chriſt's college; but they 
could not be printed and publiſhed without conſuming the 
greateſt part of it, and ſo. the ſociety was deprived of the 
intended bene faction. However, he made up this loſs to the 
college by other donations in his life- time, and by the per- 
petuity of the rectory of Ingoldſby, which he left to it by bis. 
will. He died Sept. 1, 1687, in his ſeventy-third year; and 
was buried in the chapel of his college, where lie alſo Mr. 
Mede and Dr. Cudworth, two other contemporary ornaments 
MORE (ALEXANDER), a great preacher among the 
E was the ſon of a Scotchman, who. was 
principal af the college at Caſtres in Languedoc, and born 
there in 4616. When, he was about twenty he was ſent te 
Geneva to ſtudy divinity; and finding, upon his arrival, that 
the chair of the Greek profeſſor was vacant, he became a 
candidate for it, and gained it againit many competitors, as; 
old again as himſelf. Having exeroiſed this office for about 
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Leyden, in the functions of divinity-ptofeſſor and miniſter of 
Geneva. As he was a great preacher, and withal a man of 
great learning; it is not to be wondered at, if his colleagues 
were not all of them his friends; in ſhort, a party was formed 
againſt him at Geneva, Mean while, he had got ſome how' 
or other into the good graces of Salmsſius, who procured 
hinr the divinity-profeſſor's place at Middlebourg, together 
with the pariſh-church, which occafioned him to depart from 
Geneva in 1649. The gentlemen of Amſterdam, at his 
arrival in Holland, offered him the profeſſorſhip” of hiſtory,” 
which was become vacant by the death of Voſſius; but, not 
being able to detach him from his engagements to the city of 
Middlebourg, they gave it to David Blondel; nevertheleſs, 
upon a ſecond offer, he accepted it about three years after,” In 
1654. he left his profeſſorſhip of hiſtory for ſome time to take 
a journey into Italy; where, ſome ſay, he was greatly 
noticed by the duke of Tuſcany, During his ſtay in Italy, 
he wrote a beautiful poem upon the defeat of the Turkith fleet 
the Venetians. By this poem he gained a cham of gold, 
which the republic of Venice gave him. He returned to his 
charge; and, after ſome ſtorms, which he bore from the 
Walloon ſynods, went into France, to be ordained minifter 
of the church of Paris. Some wiſhed for him, others oppoſed 
Him. The truth is, More's character was very ambiguous 
both in regard to faith and morals, which occaſioned him 
many troubles and vexations. He was accuſed at this time 
before the provincial ſynods; All accuſations, however, were 
eluded or found void, for he was received miniſter 'of the 
church of Paris. M. Daille, who had ſerved him with all 
his intereft in this affair, very ſoon repented of it; for, 
though More's manner of preaching procured him applauſe 
from crowds of hearers, yet his reputation was attacked at 
Paris by people of merit and conſequence, who traduced him 
again to the ſynods, from whoſe cenſures he had great dif- 
ficulty to eſcape, One may ſay, that More did not enjoy 
a long repoſe in the church of Paris; for, Sept. 1661, there 
were complaints made of him to the confiftory, but the7ß 
came to nothing. This, however, was owing perhaps to 
his deſiring leave to go into England, Dec. 1661; for, when 
he returned from England in june following, thoſe com- 
plaints were immediately renewed. He died at Paris, in the 
ducheſs of Rohan's houſe, in September 1670, and had never 
He publiſſied ſome works: there is a treatiſe of his De 
Gratia & Libero Arbitrio;“ and another, De Seriptura 
Sacra; five de Cauſa Dei” A Comment on the fiſty- third 
ee 
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a to Milton, with the title of Alexandri Mori Fides. 
publica:“ ſome ** Orations and Poems in Latin. 
MORE (Sir Francais), ſon of Edward More, gent. by 


w 


Elizabeth his wife, daughter and heir of one Hall, of Tile- 
hurſt in Berkſhire, was born at Eaſt Hildeſly, in that county, 
in the ſixteenth century. He was admitted in St. John's 
college in Oxford, whence he was tranſplanted to the Middle. 
Temple, where he made a very confiderable proficiency, was 
a perſon, of eminence in his profeſſion, both for his know-' 
ledge and integrity. He died in 1621. His works are, 
« Caſes collected and reported, London, 1663.” fol. They 
were afterwards abridged by Mr. Hughes. His reading upon 
4 Jac! 1. in the Middle Temple, concerning charitable uſes, 

as abridged by himſelf, was publiſhed, fol. 6 by Mr. Duke, 

of the Inner Temple. Sir Francis More was a member of 
that parliament which paſſed the ſtatutes for charitable uſes ; 

and, it is ſaid, the bill, as it paſſed, was penned by him. In 

Sir Francis's reports, the reader may ſee the famous caſe of 
the Poſt Nati, argued before the lords and commons in the 


Painted Chamber, and the reſolution of all the reverend 


MORE (St. AnTox10) was a native of Utrecht, and 


1 


the ry of deſign in the Works of the great maſters that 
he ſaw at Rome. Like Holbein he was a cloſe imitator of 
Vor. IX. Go. 
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nature, but did not arrive at his extreme delicacy of finiſhing ; 
on the contrary, Antonio ſometimes ſtruck into 'a bold and 
maſculine ſtyle, with a' knowledge of chiaro-ofcuro. 
In 1522, he drew Philip II, and was recommended by car- 
dinal Granvelle to Charles V. who ſent him to Portugal, 
where he painted John III. the king; Catharine of Auſtria, 
his queen; and the infanta Mary, firft wife of Philip. For 
theſe three pictures he received fix hundred ducats, befides a 
gold chain of thouſand florins, and other prefents, 'He had 
one hundred ducats for his common portraits. But ftill 
ampler rewards were beſtowed on him when ſent into England 
to draw the picture of queen Mary, the intended bride of 
Philip. They gave him one hundred pounds a quarter as 
painter to their majeſties. He made various portraits of the 
queen: one was ſent by cardinal Granvelle to the emperor, 
who ordered two hundred florins to Antonio. He remained 
in e 270 during the reign of Mary, and was much em- 
ployed, but having neglected, as is frequent, to write the 
names on the portraits he drew, moſt of them have loſt part 
of their value, by our ignorance of the perſons repreſented. 
The pooreſt performers have it in their power to add ſo much 
merit to their works as can be conferted by identifying the 
fabjets, which would be a little reparation to the curious 
world, thongh fome families ſhould miſs imaginary an- 
ceſtors.” 1 | | i 

On the death of the queen, he followed Philip into Spain, 
where he was indulged in ſo much familiarity, that one day 


. the king flapping him pretty roughly on the ſhoulder, More 


returned the {port with his handſtick. A ſtrange liberty to be 
taken with a Spaniſh monarch, and with ſuch a monarch ! 
His biographer gives but an awkward account of the ſequel, 
and, favs Mr. Walpole, I repeat it as I find it. A grandee 
interpoſed for his pardon, and he was permitted to retire to 
the Netherlands, but on the promiſe of returning again to 
Spain. I ſhould rather ſuppoſe that he was promiſed to have 
le ve to return hither after a tempora batting and this 
{uppoſition is the more likely, as Philip for once forgetting 
. majeſty in his love of the arts, diſpatched a meſſenger to recal 
him before he had finifhed his Journey. But the painter, ſen- 
fe of the danger he had eſcaped, modeſtly excuſed himſelf. 
nd yet, ſays the ſtory, the king beſtowed noble preſents ang 
places on his children. Ar Utrecht, "wor found the duke, 
and was employed by him to draw ſeveral, of his miſtreſſez, 
and was made receiver of the ferenues of Weſt, Flanders, a 
preferment with which they fay he was fo elated, thathe burned 
his eaſe, and gave” away his palatingeaools, 
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More was a man of à ſtately and handſome figure; and 

oſten went to Bruſſels, where he lived magnificently. He died 
at Antwerp in 1575, in the g6th year of his age. 

MORE, or MOORE (Jus, efq.), was the ſon of 
Arthur Moore, eſq. one of the lords-commiſſioners of trade 
in the of queen Anne; and his mother was the daughter 
of Mr. Smyth, who left this, his grandſon, an handſome 
eſtate, upon which account he obtained an act of parliament 
to change his name from Moore to Smyth; and, befides this 
eſtate, at the death of his grandfather, he had his' place of 
pay-maſter to the band of gentlemen-penfioners,” with his 
younger brother Arthur Moore, eſq. He was bred at Wor- 
ceſter-college, Oxford; and, while he was there, wrote a 
comedy, called The Rival Modes.” This play was condemned 
in the acting, but he printed it in 1727, with the following 
motto, which the commentator on the Dunciad, by way of 
irony, calls modeſt : *+ Hic cæſtus artemque repono.” Being 
of a gay diſpoſition, he infinuated himſelf into the favour of 
the duke of Wharton; and being alſo, like him, deſtitute of 
prudence, he joined with that nobleman in writing a paper, 
called The Inquiſitor; which breathed ſo much the ſpirit 
of Jacobitiſm, that the publiſher thought proper to ſacriſice 
his profit to his ſafety, and diſcontinue it, By uſing too much 
freedom with Pope, he occaſioned that poet to ſtigmatize him 


Never was daſh'd out at one lucky hit, 


% A fool ſo juſt a copy of a wit 
80 like, that critics ſaid, and courtiers ſwore, 
A wit it was, and call'd the phantom More.“ 


The cauſe of the quarrel between More and Pope was this: 
In a letter publiſhed in the Daily Journal, March 18, 1128, 
written by the former, there are the following words: Upon 
reading the third volume of Pope's Miſcellanies, I found five 
lines, which I thought excellent: and, happening to praiſe 
them, a gentleman produced à modern comedy, The Rival 
Modes, where were the ſame verſes to a tittle-. Theſe gen- 
tlemen are undoubtedly the firſt plagiaries, who pretend to 

ake à reputation by ſtealing from a man's works in his own 
ife· time, and out of a qyjblic print.“ But it appears, from the 
notes to the Dunciack A. More himſelf borrowed the lines 
from Pope; far, in a Jetter to Pope, dated Jan. 2 1726, be 
obſerves, that <.theſ®@yeries; which he had before given him 
leave to inſert ju The Rival Modes,“ would be known for 


his, ſome copies being got übraad. He defires nevertheleſs, 5 


that, ſince tlie lines in DFT aan In: (o ſev6ral, 
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Pope would not deprive it of them.“ As proofs of this cir- 
cumſtance, are brought the teſtimonies of lord Bolingbroke, 
and the lady of Hugh Bethel, eſq. to whom the verſes were 
originally addreſſed, who knew them to he Pope's, long be- 
fore The Rival Modes“ was written. This gentleman died 
in 1734, at Whiſter, near Iſle worth in Middleſex, for which 
county he was a juſtice of peace. Notwithſtanding his quar- 
rel with Pope, he was certainly a man of parts and politeneſs, 
or the poet would never have introduced him, -as be did, to the 
earl of Peterborough's acquaintance; but his misfortune was, 
as the commentator on the Dunciad obſerves, too inordinate 
a paſſion to be thought a wi. 4 e 
- MOREAU (James), an eminent French phyfician, a 
native of Chalons ſur Saone. He was author of many medical 
works which are in great eſteem, particularly on the rheuma- 
tiſm, fevers, and the dropſy. He died in 1729. 1 

MOREELSE ( Paus! a famous painter, born at Utrecht 
in 1575, and a pupil of Michael Mirevelt. - Some wood - cuts 
of this artiſt in Chiaro-oſcuro are in great eſteem. He died in 
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MOR EI, the name of ſeveral celebrated printers to the 
kings of France, who, like the r alſo very 
learned men. WILLIAM Mon Ex died at Paris in 1564. FRE 
DERIC MoREL, who was alſo interpreter in the Greek and 
Latin tongues, as well as printer to the king, died in 1583. 
He left a ſon of his own name, who became more famous 
than his father; and who had ſo ſtrong an attachment to 
ſtudy, that, when he was informed of his wife's being at the 
point to die, he would not lay down his pen till he had 
finiſhed what he was upon: and when ſhe was dead, as ſhe 
was before they could prevail with him to ſtir, he was only 
heard to r. Ay coldly, ©* I am very ſorry, ſhe was a good 
woman.” This FREDERIC MoREL died in 1630, aged 78, 
after having printed a great number of authors in ſuch a 
manner as ſhews him to have been a very ingenious and 
learned man. His ſons and grandſons trod in his ſteps : they 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in literature, and maintained alſo the 
reputation which he had acquired by printing. ö 
_ MOREL (ANDREAS), an eminent antiquary, was born at 
Bern in Switzerland, it does not appear in what yeag , He bad. 
ſo ſtrong a paſſion for the ſtudy of A that he was firn 
perſuaded of its being natural to hi e travelled througn 
ſeveral countries, and made large collections, In 1673, he 
became acquainted at Baſil with Charles Datin, who commu- 
nicated to him many very curious and rare medals, and alio 
ſeveral other things which gelate@ to the ſcience. At Paris he 
had accels to the king's cabinet, and was permitted to gy 
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from it whatever he pleaſed. He was exhorted by Ezekiel 
Spanheim, and others of his learned acquaintance, to think of 
communicating his collections to the public; and, in 1683, 
he publiſhed at Paris, in 8 Vo, ** Specimen univerſe rei num 
mariæ antique.” The great work, of which this was a ſpeci- 
men, was to be a complete collection of all ancient medals, of 
which he had at that 1ime 20, 000 exactly deſigned. At 
Leiplic, 1695, in 8vo, was publiſhed a ſecond edition of this 
«« Specimen,” correfted, altered, and augmented; to which 
were added ſome letters of Spanheim, upon the ſubject of 
medals, * Ne 51034 FO ION 5 I FU len DIES 
Soon after this Eſſay appeared, Louis XIV. gave him a 
place in his cabinet of antiques; which, though it brought 
him great honour, and ſome profit for the preſent, yet coſt 
him very dear in the end: for, whether he ſpoke too freely 
of Mr. de Louvois, on account of his ſalary, which, it ſeems, 
was not very well paid, or for ſome private reaſon, of which 
we are ignorant, he was, by order of that miniſter, com- 
mitted to the Baſtile, where he lay for three years. He was 
releaſed at the death of Louvois, which happened in 1691, 
but not till the canton of Bern ſolicited in his favour. He 
then returned to Switzerland, and reſumed his grand deſign; 
and afterwards, in 1694, went to Arnſtad in Germany, upon 
an invitation from the court of Schwartzburg, with whom he 
lived in quality of his antiquary. The count had. fine collec- 
tion of medals, and furniſhed him with every thing neceſſary 
for carrying on his great work. Spanheim, who returned 
from France to Berlin in 1689, had a deſire to ſee him again, 
and gave him alſo all the aſſiſtance and encouragement he 
could; yet ſome unforeſeen accidents prevented him from 
completing it. He died of an apoplexy at Arnſtad, April 10, 
IC 1701, he had publiſhed ** Epiſtola ad J. Perizonium do 
Nummis conſularibus, in 4to; which Perizonius reprinted 
at Leyden in 1713, at the end of his piece De Are gravi, 
in 8 vo. In 1734, came out at Amſterdam, in 2 vols. folio, 
© Theſaurus Morellianus, ſive Familiarum Romauarum 
Numiſmata omnia, diligentiſſime undique conquiſita, &c. 
Nunc primum edidit & Commentario perpetuo illuſtravit 
n This was part af Morel's great 
ork, and contains an explication of 3539 medals, engraved 
with their reverſes. Re — that PT learned man was 
not a dupe to his paſſion for medals; did not behave ridi- 
culouſly, as men are apt to do, by deſpiſing all purſuits in 
compariſon of their own: but knew the nature and bounds 
of the province, as well as the real uſe and value of the. 
135] * | 19 G 3 a „* objects, 
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objects, which he had cultivated with ſo. much aſſiduity and 


E 


leaſure. 8 e TFE LE 
MORELV (Lord), was the ſon of Sir Thomas Parker, of 
Hallingbery Morely, in the county of Eflex, After having 
finiſhed his ſtudies at Cambridge, he retired to his count 
ſeat in Northamptonſhire, and ſoon after became ſuch. a 2 
vourite of Henry VIII. that he received a ſummons to 
liament by che title of lord Morely. He was one of thoſe 
peers who ſigned the letter to the pope, concerning the legality 
of the divorce between Henry and. Catharine of Arragon, and 
concurred in all the ſteps taken towards bringing about the 
marriage between the king and Anne Boleyn, lived to a 
eat age, and was much eſteemed by his ſovereign, but, not 
— of courts, ſpent the remainder of his years in re- 
'tirement. He was author of various latin poems, and died in 


Mok ERI (Lzwis), doctor in divinity, and author of the 
Great Hiſtorical Dictionary, was born at Bargemont, a 
ſmall village in Provence, in 1643. He went through all 
of claſſical learning at Draguignan, under the fathers of the 
Chriſtian doQrine ; ſtudied rhetoric in the college of Jeſuits at 
Aix, where he alſo performed his courſe of philoſophy ; and 
thence removed to Lyons, where he ſtudied divinity. When 
he was but eighteen, he compoſed a ſmall allegorical work, 
Intituled, . * Le pais d'Amour ;* and, in 1666, a collection of 
French poems, which he called, Doux plaiſirs de la Poeſie: 
to which works he only put the firſt letters of his name; L. M. 
He applied himſelf diligently. to the Italian and Spaniſh lan- 
guages; and this latter enabled him to tranſlate. Rodriguez's 
book upon Chriſtian perfection. It was printed at Lyons in 

1697, in 3 vols. 8vo, under this title: Pratique de la Per- 

fection Chrẽtjenne & Religieuſe, traduite de l' Eſpagnol d' Al- 

honſe Rodriguez.” After he taken orders, he preached at 

— for five years, with great ſucceſs; and here formed the 
plan of his Hiſtorical Dictionary,“ the firſt edition of which 
appeared at Lyons in 1674. Here he had collected and digeſted 
into alphabetical order, whatever ſeemed to him curious in 
ſacred and profane hiſtory, ſo that hence information. might 
be had upon all kinds of ſubjects in a moment: and every body 
was amazed to ſee ſo prodigious a work from ſo young a 
man. . /4 a | bs * 

The ſame year he was taken into the family of the biſhop 
of Apt, in Provence, whom he attended the following to 
Paris; where he was ſaon introduced to prelates, wha 
held their aſſembly in St. Germain en Laye, and the learned 
men in the metropolis. While he was engaged in the ſecond 


edition 
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edition” $f tis * Dictionary.“ bis friends recommended him 0 
M. de Pompone, ſecretary of ſtate, who invited him to his 
houſe, in 1678. He might have expected great adyantages 
from the dai of that miniſter ; but his intenſe applica- 
tion to the finiſhing of his . Dictionary“ exhauſted his 
ſtrength, and broke is health, in ſuch a manner, that he 
never recovered it. M. de Pompone having reſigned his poſt 
in 1679, Moreri took the opportunity of retiring to bis own. 
houſe, in order to complete his work. He did not, however, 
live to do it; for, his health declining ſnare and more ever 

day, he died July 10, 1680, aged 37. He may be ſaid to 
have ſacrificed both his fortune and his life for the public, 
when he undertook ſo laborious a work, which was the 
cauſe of his ſickneſs and immature death. Relides the writings 
above mentioned, he put the © Lives of the Saints” into more 
elegant French, and added methodical tables for the uſe of 
preachers, . with chronological "tables ; - and, in 1671, he 
publiſhed at Lyons the following book, Relations nou- 
velles du Levant, ou Traités de la Religion, du Gouvern- 
ment, & des Coutumes, des Perſes, des Armeniens, & des 
Gaures, compoſés par le P. G. D. C O. C. (that is P. Gabriel 
du Chinon, Capuchin) & donnes an Public par le fieur L. M. 
P. D. E. T. that is, Louis Moreri, . Pretre, e en 


Tbeologie | 
| Ii "oY edition of his Hiſtorical Dictionary red, 
as we have ſaid, at Lyons in 1694. The a 4 by 
himſelf, at Paris 1681, in two vols. The third, fourth, and 
fifth were printed after it, with few alterations. It was * 
wards thought proper to give a ſupplement, or third volume, 
in 1689. e fixth edition, with the care and correction 
of Le Clerc. The ſeventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth editions are much the ſame ; only © the eleventh 
was enlarged and corrected by Bayle. The thirteenth was 
rinted at Paris 1712, in 5 vols. folio; and, in this as in the 
following editions, Du Pin had a conſiderable hand. The 
eighteenth was printed at Paris 1732, in 6 Vols. folio: and 
under this forni it has continued ever ſince. 
MORES (EDwanp-Ropz), M. A. F. S. A. (deſcended 
from an antient family, which had been ſeated from the be- 


ginning of the ſixteenth century at Great Coxwell, in the 


county of Berks, and allied by his grand- mother to that of 
Rowe, which had been ſettled at Higham-Benſted in Wal- 
thamſtow, in the county of Eſſex, ever ſince the middle of 
the ſame century,) was born Jan. 13 Wt at e gy 4 
Kent, where his father was rector near 52 PIR” 
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was educated at Merchant-Tailors School [A] ; and admitted 
2 commoner of Queen's College, Oxford, June 24, 1746. 
While he reſided at Oxford, 17546, he aſſiſted in correcting an 
edition of. Calaſio's Concordance,” intended by Jacob live, 
a crazy printer, who afterwards aſſociated with the Rev. 
William Romaine, and publiſhed this Cancordance” in 
four volumes folio, 1747. Before, he was twenty, Mr. 
Mores publiſhed at Oxford, in 4to. 1748, Nomina & In- 
ſignia gentilitia Nobilium Equitumque ſub Edvardo primo 
rege Militantium;“ the oldeſt treaſure, as he ſtyles it, of our 
Nobility after © Domeſday” and the Black Book of the 
Exchequer.” He had alſo printed, except notes and preface, 
a new edition in 8yo. of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis de claris 
Rhetoribus,” with vignettes engraved by Green, the few copies 
of which were fold after his death. In 1 152, he printed, in half 
a 4to. ſheet, ſome corrections made by Junius in his own 
copy of his edition of Cædmon's Saxon Parapbraſe of 
Geneſis, and other Parts of the Old Teſtament, Amſtelod. 
1655; and, in 1754, be engraved 15 of the drawings from 
the MS. in the Bodleian library. The title of theſe. plates is, 
„ 'Figurz quædam antique, ex Cxdmonis Monachi Paraphra- 
feos in Geneſim amo it 76 peryetuſto in Bibliotheca Bodleiana 
adverſato delineate ; ad Anglo-Saxonum Mores. Ritus, atque 
Adificia Seculi, præcipue decimi, illuſtranda in Lucem editæ. 
Anno Domini MpccLiv.” The plates are now in the poſſeſ- 
fion of Mr. Gough.  _ ee by uh | 
In 1752 he was elected F. S. A. and two years after was 
one of a committee for examining the minute-books of that 
ſociety, with a view to ſelecting thence papers proper 
for publication [B]. Being intended for orders by his father, 
he took the degrees of B. A. May 12, 1750, and M. A. 
Jan. 15, 1753; before which time he had formed conſiderable 
collections relative to the antiquities, &c. of Oxford, and 
particularly to thoſe of his own college, whoſe archives he 
arranged, and made large extracts from, with a view to its 
hiſtory. He had engraved three plates of the Black Prince's 
apartments there, ſince pulled down, drawn and engraved by 
that very ingenious artiſt B. Green, Twenty-eight drawings at 


11 Mr. Mores had made a few col- 
ions for a hiſtory of this ſchool, and 
lifts of perſons educated there.—A view 
of it was engraved by Myn e, in 1756, 
for Maitland's edition of © Stowe*s Sur- 
vey,” 1956, inſcribed “ Scholz Mer- 
catorum Sciſſorum Lond. facies orien- 
talis. Negatam A Patronis D. Scho- 
laris, Edw; Rowe Mores, arm. A M. 


[n] A more numerous committee 
wers appointed for the ſame purpoſe 
1762. But till the publication linge red 
tin 1770, when the firſt volume of the 
* Archzologia appeared.” Many valu- 
able diſſertat jons and communications 
fill remain unſelected from the early 
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bis expence, by the ſame hand, of antient gates, halls, &c. ſince 
ruined or taken down, are now in the poſſeſſion of Mr. 
Gough, as alſo ſome collections for a Hiſtory of Godſtow 
Nunnery, by Mr. Mores,“ for which a plate of its ruins was 
engraved, and another of Iffley church. His MSS relative to 
his own college, with his collections about All Souls College, 
fell after his death into the hands of Mr. Aſtle, who has pre- 
ſented the former to Mr. Price of the Bodleian library. 

Mr. Mores appears to have aſſiſted Mr. Bilſon in his bur- 
leſque on the latter ſociety, publiſhed in a folio ſheet, inti- 
tuled, ©* Propoſals for printing, by Subſcription, the Hiſtory of 
the Mallardians,” treating them as a ſet of ſtupid bons_ wivans;. 
at leaſt he may be preſumed to have contributed the prints-of a 
cat ſaid to have been ſtarved in their library, and of two antient 
groteſque buſts carved on the ſouth wall of the college, the 
plates of which were in his poſſeſſion. When Mr. Mores 
left the univerſity he went abroad, and is reported to have 
taken orders; but, whether this tradition has any better foun- 
dation than his affectation of wearing his academical habit, 
and calling it that of a Dominican frier, we do not pretend to 
vouch. It has been faid, that he entered into deacon's orders 
in the church of England, to exempt himſelf from ſerving 
civil offices. Thus much, however, is certain, that in the 
letters of adminiſtration granted to his ſon, on his dying in- 
teſtate, , he is ſtyled . the Reverend Edward-Rowe Mores, 
doctor in Divinity; but, at what time, or by which of the 
biſhops, he received ordination, we have not yet diſcovered. 
Mr. Nichols was aſſured by a very intimate friend of Mr. 
Mores, that he received the honorary title of D. D. in conſe- 
Tees of a literary favour which he had conferred on ſome 
oreign Roman Catholic eccleſiaſtics, who wiſhed to repay 
him by a pecuniary acknowledgement, which he politely 
declined accepting. 'Mr. Mores was as ambitious of fingularity 
in religion as in other purſuits; and if he could be ſaid 
to be a member of any particular church it was that of 
Eraſmus, whom he endeavoured to imitate. He thought 
the Latin language peculiarly adapted to devotion, and 
wiſhed, for the ſake of unity, that it was univerſally in uſe. 
He compoſed a creed in it, with a kind of maſs on 
the death of his wife, of which he printed a few copies, in his 
own houſe, under the diſguiſed title of ** Ordinale Quotidia-. 
num, 1685. Ordo Trigintalis.“ Of his daughter's educa» 
tion he was particularly careful. From her earlieſt infancy he 
talked to her e in Latin. She was ſent to Rouen, for 
education, but without the leaſt view to her being a Roman 
catholic: on the contrary, he was much diſpleaſed when he 


' found ſhe had been peryerted. Two original letters to the 
ſuperior of the houſe under whoſe care ſhe was placed, which 
are printed in the © Anecdotes of Bowyer,” p. 215, contain a 
ſufficient refutation of the report of his being himſelf a niem- 
ber of the Church of Rome. anos; . 
On his return to London, Mr. Mores reſided ſome years 
in the Heralds' College, intending to have become a member 
of that ſociety, for which he was extremely well qualified by 
his great knowledge and ſkill in heraldic matters; but, alter- 
ing his plan, retired about 1760 to Low- Layton, in which 
village he had reſided ſome time before, and, while he was 
churchwarden there, conſiderably improved the church. 
Here, on an eſtate left him by his father, he built a whimſical 
houſe, on a plan, it is ſaid, of one in France. In 1759 he 
circulated queries for a parochial . Hiſtory of Berkſhire,” 
but made no conſiderable progreſs. His collections on that 
ſahjet appeared, in 1783, in the XVIth number of the 
« Bibliotheca Topogtaphya.” The Equitable Society for 
aſſurance on lives and ſurvivorſhip by annuities of 100l. in- 
creafing to the ſurvivors, in fix claſſes of ages from 1 to 10— 
10 to 20—20 to 30— 30 to 40—40 to 50-50 to the extre- 
mity of life, owes its exiſtence to Mr. Mores. It had been 
firſt ſuggeſted and recommended in lectures, in 1956, by Mr. 
james Dodſon, mathematical maſter at Chriſt's hoſpital, and 
author of the © Mathematical Repoſitory, who had been 
refuſed admiſſion into the Amicable Society on account of his 
age; but he dying November 23, 1757, before his deſign 
was completed, except the plan of reimburſement to him and 
his 54 aſſociates, Mr. Mores undertook to apply for a charter 
in 1961, but failing of ſucceſs, he, with 16 more of the ori- 
ginal ſubſcribers, reſolved to perſevere in eſtabliſhing their 
lociety by deed. It was hereby provided that Mr. Mores 
ſhould be perpetual director, with an annuity of 1001, He 
drew up and publiſhed, in 1765, “ A ſhort Account of the 
Society,“ in 8vo. (of which a ſeventh edition with ad- 
ditions, was printed in 1767), ** The Plan and Subſtance of 
the Deed of Settlement,“ The Statutes,” Precedents of 
ſundry Inſtruments relating to the Conſtitution and Practice 
of the Society, London, 1766;” 8vo.. The“ Deed of Set- 
tlement, and the Declaration of Truſt, 1768, A Liſt of 
the Policies and other Inſtruments of the Society, as well 
General as Special,” 8vo; but, ſome diſputes ariſing between 
Mr. Mores and the original members of this ſociety, he 
ſeparated from them that year. There were printed,“ Papers 
relating to the Diſputes with the Charter Fund Proprietors in 
the Equitable Society, by Order of a General Court A — 
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r November, 1767, for the Uſe of thoſe aſſured on 

_ the Lives of others, who ſhall apply for the ſame, 109, 
8vo. This ſociety ſtill ſubſiſts, and their office is in Bridge- 
ſtreet, near Black -F riers bridge, to which it was removed from 
Nicholas lane, Lombard - ſtreet, 1775. All Mr. Mores's 
pers on this ſubject are now in the hands of Mr. Aſtle. 

n the latter part of his life, Mr. Mores (who had long turned 
his thodʒlits to the ſubject of early printing) began to correct the 
uſeful publication of Mr. Ames. On the death of Mr. ſohn 
James of Bartholomew. Cloſe (the laſt of the old race of letter - 
founders) in June 1772, Mr. Mores purchaſed all the curious 
parts of that immenſe collection of punches, matrices, and 
pes, which had been accumulating from the days of Wynkyn 
Worde ta thoſe of Mr. James. From theſe (which were. 
ſold by auction by Mr. Paterſon) a large fund of entertain- 
ment would probably have been given to the curious, if the 
life of Mr. Mores had been prolonged. His intentions may be 
judged of from his valuable Diſſertation on Typographical 
Founders and Founderies.“ As no more than 80 copies of 
it were printed, this will at leaſt be conſidered as a typographi- 
cal curioſity. Mr. Nichols, wlio purchaſed the whole im- 
preſſion, ſubjoined a ſmall appendix to lit. 
Mr. Mores was a moſt indefatigable collector, and poſſeſſed 
great application in the early part of his life, but, in the latter 
part, gave himſelf up to habits of negligence and diſſipation, 
which brought him to his end by a mortification, in the 409th 
Nan of his age, at his houſe at Low Layton, Nov. 28. 1778. 
is large collect ion of curious MSS. and valuable library of 
books, were ſold by auction by Mr. Paterſon, in Auguſt 
following. Of the former, his Hiſtory and Antiquities of 
Tunſtall in Kent,“ the only papers that were completed for the 
preſs, and for which he had engraved a ſet of plates out of the 
many drawings taken at his expence, was purchaſed at the 
ſale by Mr. Nichols, who gave it to the public as a ſpecimen of 
parochial antiquities, which will ſhew the ideas of this in- 
duſtrious antiquary, and his endeavour to make even the 
minuteit record ſubſervient to the great plan of national 
hiſtory. 0 4 | 38 

Mr. Mores married Suſannah, daug 
an eminent grocer in Whitechapel. | 8251 
MORETT. The name of an ingenious artiſt, who was 
goldſmith to Henry VIII. He executed many ingenious 

works from the deſigns of Holbein. i 
MORGAGNI, (Joux BapTisT), a very able and emi- 
nent anatomiſt, born at Forli, a ſmall town in Italy, in 1682. 
He firſt ſtudied at the place where be was born, but after- 
wards went to Bologna, where, at the early age of ne he 
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obtained the degree of doctor of medicine. He was no more 
than twenty, when he himſelf taught anatomy with the bigheſt 
reputation, and, after various perplexities, and indeed per- 
ſecutions, from many rivals, on account of his talents, the 
ſenate of Bologna appointed him to fill the medical chair. In 
the years 1706, 1717, and 1719, he publiſhed his Adverſa- 
ria Anatomica,” which circulated. his fame far beyond the 
limits of his ,native country. Soon after this, the republic of 
Venice appointed him to the ſecond chair of the theory of 
medicine at Padua, and, on his account, doubled the emolu- 
ments of the place; when, in this ſituation, he publiſhed his 
« Nova Inſtitutionum Medicaram Idea, and, in a ſhort 
time, roſe to the office of firſt profeſſor of anatomy in this 
illuſtrious univerſity. The royal ſocieties of London and Paris 
did honour to themſelves in receiving Morgagni into their 
number. In the year 1760, and when he was almoſt eighty, 
he publiſhed his very important work De Cauſis et Sedibus 
Morborum per Anatomem indagatis.” Beſides theſe above 
mentioned, he was author of many miſcellaneous pieces, 
which were afterwards collected, and publiſhed under his own - 
inſpection at Padua, in one volume. He died in 1771, after 
a very long and very uſeful life, 'and a career of honourable 
reputation. . e en 
MORGUES (MaTTHew DE), ſieur de St. Germain, 
preacher in ordinary to Lewis XIII, and principal almoner 
to Mary de Medicis, his mother, made himſelf much talked 
of by his libels againſt cardinal Richelieu. He was born at 
Vellai in Languedoc, in 1582, of no inconfiderable family. 
He turned j eſuit at ficſt, and had ſeveral pupils at Avignon in 
the Jeſvits' college there; but afterwards gave the Jeſuits the 
flip, and quitted their order. He preached at Paris with great 
ſucceſs, and, in 1613, was made preacher to queen Margaret. 
He was nominated to the biſhopric of Toulon by Lewis XIII, 
but could never obtain his bulls from Rome. Some impute 
this to his talking too freely about the liberties of the waar 
churci: ; but others are of opinion, that his grant was ſtopped 
by the ſecret artifices of Richelieu. Upon the imprifonment 
of Mary de Medicis, he retired from court to his father's houſe, 
where Richelieu took meaſures to ſeize him. The commiſhon 
bore, ** that they ſhould take St. Germain dead or alive; that 
they ſhould ſeize him, without making an inventory of the 
papers they ſhould find; and that they ſhould ſend the. ſaid 
papers to Beaucaire, while the priſoner was conducted to 
Mande to be put into the biſhop's hands.“ It was believed, 
that this prelate, who had been a domeſtic of the cardinal, 
would have cauſed him. to be ſtrangled or impriſoned without 
noiſe. He was appriſed of this defgn the night before, en | 
. whic 
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which he left bis father's houſe, and retired into the moſt 
uncultivated parts of France, where he lay concealed for fix 
weeks under all the "inconveniences to which his health could 
be expoſed. It is very probable, that the cardinal, who had 
the weakneſs to be infinitely ſenſible of ſatire, was afraid of 
St. Germain's pen, and zware of the ſeverities it would 
produce; for we ſee, that, in all the negociations for re- 
calling the queen- mother, he made it a condition, that 
St. Germain, who, by his defamatory libels, had forgot 
nothing to ruin his reputation, ſhould be delivered up to the 
Mean while, the queen-motlier, coming from Compeigne, 
and being deſirous to publiſh an a toe" herſelf, ſent in . 
queſt of St. Germain, and ordered him to write an anſwer to 
a pamphlet, intituled, La Defenſe du Roi & de ſes Mi- 
niſtres;” whoſe author, it ſeems, had taken great freedoms 
with that princeſs's honour. In 1631, he publiſhed an anſwer, 
to the queen's ſatisfaction; and afterwards wrote ſeveral 
pieces againſt the creatures of Richelieu. What bears hardeſt 
upon his memory is, that he had printed ſeveral pieces before 
in commendation of the cardinal;' which ſeeming fickleneſs 
he endeavoured to excuſe, by ſaying, that the cardinal had ' 
not then broken all meaſures with the queen- mother, nor 
committed any of thoſe public offences, which have fince 
made him fo juſtly obnoxious to the honeſt part of the nation. 
He followed Mary de Medicis when ſhe left the kingdom, and 
did not return to France till after the cardinal's death. He 
died in 1670, in his 88th year, and left behind him a 
„ Hiſtory of Lewis the Juſt,” of which Guy Patin has more 


than once made honourable mention. 1 8 
MORHOF (Dan1tzr GrorGe), a very learned German, 
was born of a good family at Wiſmar, a town in the duchy of 
Mecklenburg, Feb. 6, 1630. At fixteen, he was ſent to 
Stetin, where he ſtudied philoſophy under John | Micrzlius, 
brew under Joachim Fabricius, and civil law under John 
ituman; without neglecting, in the mean time, Latin and 
Greek literature, which he had been taught at home. Two | 
years after, he removed to Roſtock, in order to continue the 2 
ſtudy of the law; and by ſome verſes, which he publiſhed at 
this place, was choſen profeſſor of poetry in 1660. The ſame 
year: he made à journey into Holland and England, refided ; 
ſome time in the univerſity of Oxford, and then returned to 8 
his employment at Roſtock.” He did not long continue in it; 
for, in 1665, the duke of Holſtein, having founded an uni- 
verſity at Kiel, engaged him to accept in it the profeſſorſhip 
of poetry and eloquence. In 1670, he made a ſecond jour - 
ney into Holland and England, contracting the à q laintance 
ne ' 5 4 . % 0 and 
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94 MO RICE. 
and friendſhip of learned men in every place as he paſſed 
along. He ſaw Grævius at Utrecht, J. Frederic Gronovius 
at Leyden, Nicolas Heinſius at the Hague, &c. In England 
he converſed much with Iſaac Voſhus; and wich the hon. 
Robert Boyle. He admired Boyle ſo much, that he tranſlated 
one of bis philoſophical works into Latin, and publiſhed it at 
Hamburgh in 1671. Returning to his own country, he was 
twice in danger of loſing his life. He was near being ſhip- 
wrecked in his paſſage over the water; and he had like to have 
been cruſhed to death by the fall of a great quantity of books, 
and paper, while he was amuſing bimſelf in Elzevir's ſhop at 
Amfterdam. The firſt of theſe dangers was rumoured in his 
own country, before his arrival; and his being drowned was 
ſo firmly believed, that ſeveral elogies were made upon his 
death. He married at Kiel in 1671; two years after was 
made profeſſor of hiſtory; and, in 1680, librarian of the 
univerſity. He purſued his ſtudies hard, and compoſed a great 
number of works; but, his conſtitution being weak, and un- 
able to bear this, an ill habit of body came upon him early in 
life; which being increaſed, as we are told, inſtead of cured, 
by drinking Pyrmont waters, carried him off in 1691. His 
death is ſuppoſed to have been haſtened by his exceflive grief 
for the loſs of his wife in 168). | 
He was the author of ſeveral works of a ſmaller kind; as 
6 Orations,” * Diſſertations,” ** Theſes,”. and Poems.” 
He publiſhed at Kiel in 1685, Ato, à piece, intituled, De 
Patavinitate Liviana Liber, ubi de Urbanitate & Peregrinitate 
Sermonis Latini univerſe agitur.“ He aims in this work to 
ſhew what the Patavinity with which Livy was formerly re- 
proached is; and makes it conſiſt of a certain turn of expreſ- 
ſion, and of ſome phraſes, peculiar to Padua. His great 
work is his Polyhiſtor, five de Notitia Auctorum & Rerum 
Commentarii;“ for, this is the title it bore, when it was firſt 
| publiſhed at Lubec in 1688. It has been enlarged, ſince the 
death of Morhof, in ſeveral fucceflive editions; the laſt an 
beſt of which was publiſhed at Lubec, 174), in 2 vols. 4tc 
with this title: D. G. Morhofii Polyhiſtor, literarius,” phi- 
loſophicus, & practicus, cum Acceſſionibus Virorum clariſſi- 
morum Joannis Frickii & ſoannis Molleri Flenſburgenſis. 
Editio quarta. Cui Præfationem Notitiamque Diariorum lite- 
rariorum Europæ præmiſit Joannes Albertus Fabricius, nunc 
auctam & ad Annum 1747 continuatam . 
- » MORICE (Sir WILLIAM) was a man of learning and good 
abilities, but not completely qualified for the oſſice of ſecreta 
of ſtate, to which he was raiſed through the interceſſion of his 
kinſman general Monk, as he knew but little of foreign lan- 
guages, and leſs of foreign affairs; yet it is certain, that he 
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itted himſelf dui ing the ſeven years that he continued in 
bs ode without . He reſigned in 2668, and died 
Dec, 12, 1676. He was author of a,book, intituled, The 
common Right of the Lord's Supper aſſerted,” firſt printed in 
4to, 1651, and again in folio, 1660. PRES 

MORILLO, (BaxTHoLoMEW), a Spaniſh painter of great 


* 


eminence, born at Seville in 1613. After purſuing his pro- 
feſſion with conſiderable ſucceſs in his own country, he went 
to Italy, where he was much admired for his originality. The 

Italians hefitated not to compare him to the celebrated Paul 
Veroneſe, ſo much were they delighted with his genius and 
the brilliant effects of his colours. From Italy he again went 
to Spain, where he received diſtinguiſhed honours from Charles, 
II, who offered to make him his firſt painter; this, however, 
Mor declined, and entirely from modeſty. He died in 
; MORIN (four BayeT1sT), phyſician and regius profeſſor. 
of mathematics at Paris, was born at Villefranche in Beaujo- 
lois, 1583. After ſtudying philoſophy at Aix in Provence, 
and phyſic at Avignon, of which he commenced. doctor in 
1613, he went to Paris, and lived with Claude Dormi, biſhop 
of Boulogne, who ſent him to examine the nature of metals in 
the mines of Hungary, and thereby gave occaſion to his 
« Mundi ſublunaris Anatomia,“ which was his firſt production, 


prelate, he lived with the abbe de la Bretonniere, in quality of 
his phyſician, for four years; and, in 1621, Was taken 

of Luxepbyrge where be lived 
eight years. more... In 1630, he was cho 
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1617; and, as he. did not find that the 
marry,, be reſolyed to_Iive_ ſingle... This. 
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Sinclair's widow ; but, the firſt time he went. to pay het 
a viſit, he found all in readineſs to carry her to her grave. 
The profeſſor, it ſeemi prepared his addreſſes in ſo deliberate 
a manner, that the lady had time to die defore ſhe received 


Morin had, by virtue of his profeſſion, acceſs to the great, 
even to cardinal Richelieu; and, under the adminiſttatien of 
_ cardinal Mazarin, he obtained a penſion of 2000 livres, 
which was always very punctually paid him. Richelieu is faid 
at firſt to have ee him to his moſt ſecret councils, and to 
have conſulted him about matters of the greateſt importance; 
but Morin, poſſeſſed with a falſe notion that he had diſcovered 
the longitude, and that the cardinal did him great injuſtice in 
refufing him the promiſed reward for ſuch a diſcovery, con- 
ceived a violent hatred againſt him, which laſted as long as he 
lived. It is certain, that the courts of the greateſt princes, 
even in the ſeventeenth century, were not free from the in- 
fatuation of judicial aſtrology, but that the greateſt ſtateſmen 
were ſubject to it. Queen Chriſtiana would needs ſee Morin, 
when ſhe was firſt at Paris; and ſhe declared, that ſhe took 
him for the ableſt aſtrologer in the world. The count. de 
Chavigni, ſecretary of ftate, was remarkable for his-credulity 
in this pretended Lience, and put great confidence in Morin's 
aſtrological oracles, as the following account will ſafficiently 
ſhew. This gentleman having propoſed to go into Provence, 
in 1646, defired Morin to accompany him; but, as Morin 
did nothing without conſulting the ſtars, he would not engage 
in the journey, unleſs they promiſed him good ſucceſs in it. 
He therefore demanded time to conſult them, after-which he 
promiſed to accompany his patron, provided he might chuſe 
the propitious hour for their departure; for Morin affured 
him, that it was of the laſt importance to begin his enterpriſes 
under a favourable aſpe& of the ſtars. Chavigni readily com- 
plying with this, Morin found, that they ought to depart upon 
the ninth of May, at nine minutes after four in the morning; 
and begged, that every thing might be ready againſt that 
moment. The maſter's orders were ſo well executed, that, at 
that nick of time, every thing was prepared for the journey. 
There were four dials in the count's garden, by which they 
obſerved, for the ſpace of half an hour, the approaches of the 
critical minute; and they ſtepped into the coach preciſely When 
the ſhadow of the dials was upon the point of touching 
that minute. They arrived happily at Antibes; and, when 
Chavigny was about to return to Paris, his aſtrologer told 
him; that he muſt chuſe the hour of their departure by the 
heavens. Chavigny complied as before, and cauſed the ne- 
ceſſaries of 'their journey to be prepated with ſo much — 1 
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neſs, that he and his attendants mounted their horſes upoem 
the 3d of July, at twenty-ſeven minutes after four in the 
morning, and had à very proſperous journey, which it would 
certainly be injurious-not to impute to the management of this 
aſtrologer. 6s et fl a So LS, 
Morin's friends pretend, that his horoſcopes have frequently 
foretold the truth. His firſt eſſay, as we have obſerved, 'was- 
foretelling the impriſonment” of the biſhop of Boulogne; but 
he diſplayed bis ſkill in an extraordinary manner, and paſſed 
for a ater in his art, in foretelling that Lewis XIII. would 
recover of that dangerous diſeaſe with which he was ſeized at 
ons. The queen-mother, confounded with the unlucky 
predictions of other aſtrologers, - wrote to [cardinal Berulle, 
to order Morin to examine the king's horoſcope, He did ſo; 
and found, by the ſtars, that the king's illneſs would be violent, 
but not mortal. His prediction proved true, and he was 
royally rewarded for his pains; while the other aſtrologers wers 
ſent, very juſtly, to the galleys. ' Upon this, they tell us, that 
he was to be the only perſon who had liberty to examine the 
king's horoſcope; "as, in ancient times, there was only one 
painter who was allowed to draw Alexander the Great. But, 
however right Morin might ſometimes happen to be in his 
predictions, we may be ſure that he was oftener wrong; nor 
were there wanting thoſe who laughed at his errors as well 
as Tidiculed his art. Among theſe was Gaſſendi, whoſe death 
he ſeems to have foretold from a motive of ſpleen and reſent - 
ment; but, very unfortunately, was out in his calculations, 
when his own. honour and the credit of his ſcience were capi- 
orin died at Paris, Nov. 6, 1656. He wrote a great 
number of books, whoſe titles it would be tedious, as well ag 
_ uſeleſs, to enumerate; but did not live to publiſh his favourite 
perſormance, I mean his Aſtrologia Gallica, which had 
coſt him thirty years labour. It was printed, however, at te 
Hague, 1661, in folio, with two epiſtles dedicatory; the ons - 
from the author to Jeſus Chriſt, the other addreſſed to Louiſa 
Maria de Gonzaga, queen of Poland. That princeſi en- 
couraged Morin to undertake this great work, and - paid the 
charges of the impreſſion. At the time when it was affirmed 
that the was to be married to the prince, Morin affirmed; hat 
that marriage ſhould never take place, and that ſhe was 
deſtined to the bed of a' monarch; ſo that there 1s no room to 6 
wonder, that ſhe ſhould engage herſelf in expences for. the % 
ſake of à bock, whoſe author had flattered her with the hopes En 
of a crown, which ſhe afterwards wore, | Beſides; that princeſs 
put a great deal of confidencein aftrology, sud ſuch people the 
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aſtrologers have always been wiſe enough 16 flatter with good 
Vor- XI. | 1 | 8 H | > Bm fortune, 
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fortune. However, what Guy Patin obſerved upon this 
occaſion is very. juſt, and we will here tranſcribe it. I un- 
derſtand,” ſays he, ** that the * Aſtrologia Gallica? of the ſieur 
Morin is at laſt finiſhed at the Hagus. I am told, that it 
abuſes the Pariſian and other phyſicians, who give no.credit to 
judicial aſtrology; and I do not wonder, that the author ſhould 
behave. in this manner, for he was a fool. The 18 
printed in one volume, folio, .. The quten of Poland gave 
2090 crowns to carry on the edition, at the recommendation 
of one of her ſecretaries, who is à lover of aſtrology. You 
ſee in what manner crowned heads are impoſed upon. If it 
had been a book which might have been of uſe to the public, 
the author would not have found one, either to print it, or to 
bear the charges of the preſs,” | 1 
But, as much folly and madneſs as Guy Patin imputed to 
this profeſſor of mathematics, and he certainly had à conſider · 
able ſhare of both, it muſt be remembered, that he received 
ſeveral teſtimonies of eſteem from the great Des Cartes. He 
became acquainted. with this philgſopher in 1626, and, ſome 


time after, made him a preſent, of his book upon the longitude, 


— 


which was acknowledged by a very obliging letter. He ſent 
him alſo, in 1638, ſome objections to his Theory of Light,” 
which Des Cates replied to. It is certain, that he did not 
deſpiſe them ; but thought, as ſoon as he received them, that 
they deſerved to be conſidered, both upon the account of their 
weight, and. the difliculty of ſolving them. He wrote once 


and again to father Merſenne, and defired him to tell Morin, 


that he not only took his pamphlet in very good part, but 
was obliged to him for his objections, ſince they were very 
proper to excite him to ſearch more natrowly after the truth; 
and that he would not fail to anſwer them as punctually, as 
civilly, and as ſpeedily, as poſſible. , /- ir thy 70 
MORIN (Jon), a moſt learned perſon, was born at 
Blois, of Proteſtant parents, in 1591. He was inſtructed in 
the belles lettres at Rochelle, and-afterwards went to Leyden; 
where he made himſelf very ſkilful in the. Greek, Latin, and 
Oriental tongues, and applied himſelf to philoſophy, law, ma- 
thematics, and divinity, Returning to France, he went to 
ſettle at Paris, where he gained an acquaintance with cardinal 
du Perron, and was converted by him to the Catholic religion. 
Some time after, he enteted into the congregation of the 
oratory, lately eſtabliſhed, and began to make himſelf known 
by his learning and his works. In 1626, he publiſhed ſome 


Exercitations upon the Original of Patriarchs and Primates, 


and the ancient Uſage of ecclſeſiaſtical Cenſures, dedicated to 


Pope Urban VIII.“ He undertook, in 1628, the edition of 
ahe “ Septuagint Bible,” with the verſion made by Nobilius; 


> & And 
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and put a preface to it, in which he treats of the authority 
of the Septuagint, He commends the edition of it that bad 
been made at Rome, by order of Sixtus V. in- 1587, which he 
had followed ; and maintains, that we ought to prefer this 
verſion to the preſent Hebrew text, becauſe this has been, he 
ſays, corrupted by the Jews,' Before this work was ready to 
appear, he gave the public, in 1629, a Hiſtory,” written in 
French, of che deliverance of the church by the emperor 
Conſtantine, and of the greatneſs and temporal ſovereignty 
conferred on the Roman, church by the kings of France 5 but 
this boek was not well received at Rome, and Morin was 
forced to promiſe that he would retrench and correct it. He 

ubliſhed; won after, 4 Exereitations upon the | Samaritah 
Penratouth * for the ſake of eſtabliſhing which, he ſtoutly 
attacks the integrity of the Hebrew text, © As they laboured 
then upun'the edition of the Polyglott at Paris, Morin took 
upon himſolf the care of the Samaritan Pentateueh. His en- 
deavours to exalt this, together with the Greek and Latin 
verſions of the Bible, at the expence of the Hebrew, made him 
very obnox ious to ſome learned men; and he was attacked by 
Hottinger and Buxtorf in particular. Bar this only enhanced 
his merit at the court of Rome; inſomueh, that cardinal Bar- 
berini invited him chither, by order of the Pope, who received 
him very graciouſly, and intended to make uſe of him, in the 
re· union of the Greek to the Roman church, which was then 
in agitation.” He was greatly careſſed at Rome, and intimate 


with Lucas Holſteniue, Led Allatius, and all the ſearned there. 


After having continued nine years at Rome, he was recalled, 


by ordet of cardinal Richelieu, to France; where he ſpent the 


remainder of his life in learned labours, and died of an apo- 


plexy at Paris in 1659. 


His works are very numerous, and ſome of them much 
valued by Proteſtants, as well as Papiſts, on account of the 


Oriental learning contained in them. Father Simon has 
given us, under the title of“ Antiquitates Eccleſiæ Orienta- 
lis, a collection of letters to and from Morin, which were 


found among the papers of father Amelot; and cauſed them to 
be printed at London in 1682, with the life of Morin, of 
which he himſelf is ſuppoſed to be the author. Thele letters 


contain many curious. particulars relating to eritieiſm and bhiſ- 


tor y, and are full of Oriental erudition 


MORIN (Stxtox); a celebrated fanatic: of the ſeventeenth 


century, was born at Richemont, near Aumale; and bad been 
clerk ta Mt. Charron, general paymaſter of the army. He 
was very ignotam and illiterate; and therefore it is no wonder, 


if, meddling in ſpiritual matters, he fell into great errors. He 
was not content with * Whunhes in converſation, 
| ' 7 | 2 - fa ; 


but 


but wrote them down in a book, which he cauſed to be private · 
ly printed in 2647, under the title of ©* Penſées de Morin 
dedices au Roi.“ This book is a medley of conceit and 
ignorance, and contains the moſt remarkable errors, which were 
. afterwards condemned in the Quietifts; only that Morin 
carries them to a greater length than any one elſe had done; 
for he affirms, © that the moſt enormous ſins do not remove a 
ſinner from the ſtate of grace, but ſerve, on the contrary, to 
humble the pride of man.” He ſays, © that in all ſeas and 
nations God has a number of the elect, true members of the 
church; that there would ſoon be a general reformation, all 
nations being juſt about to be converted to the true faith; and 
that this great reformation was to be effected by the ſecond 
coming of Jeſus Chriſt, and Morin incorporated with him.“ 
He was in priſon at Paris, at the time when Gaſſend?'s friends 
were writing againſt the aſtrologer John Baptiſt Morin, whom 
they upbraided (but, as he replied, falſely) with being the 
brother of this fanatic. This was about 1650; after which 
Simon Morin was ſet at liberty as a viſionary, and ſuffered to 
continue ſo till 1661; when Marets de St. Sorlin, who, 
though a fanatic and viſionary himſelf, had conceived a violent 
averſion to him, diſcovered his whole ſcheme, and had him 
taken up. The means Des Marets made uſe of for this diſcov 
was, by pretending to be one of his diſciples; and he carried 
his treachery and diſſimulation ſo far as to acknowledge him 
for ** the Son of Man riſen again.“ This acknowledgement 
ſo pleaſed Morin, that he conferred upon him, as a particular 
grace, the effice of being bis harbinger, calling him © a real 
John the 5 wag revived.” Then Des Marets impeached him, 
and became his accuſer ; upon which, Morin was brought to 
a trial, and condemned to be burnt alive. This ſentence was 
executed on him at Paris, March 14, 1663, in the ſorm and 
manner following: after having made the ainende honorable in 
his ſhirt, with a cord about his neck, and a torch in his hand, 
before the principal gate of the church of Notre Dame, he was 
carried to the place of execution, and there tied to a ſtake to 
be burnt alive, together with his book, intituled, 4 Penſces de 
Morin,“ as alſo all his papers and bis trial. Afterwards his 
-aſhes were thrown into the air, as à puniſhment for his having 
. aſſumed the title of the Son of God. His accomplices 00 
were condemaed to aſſiſt at his execution, and then to ſerys in 
/the galleys for life; after having been whipped by the hangwan, 
and marked with a burning- iron, with fleurs de- lis upon the 
right and left ſhoulders. Morin gave out that he would rife 
again the third day, which made many of the mob gather 
together at the place Where he was burnt. It is ſaid, that when 
the preſident de Laindignon aſked him, whether it was — ; 
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a ny part of Scripture,” that the great prophet” or new 
Meſſiah ſhould paſs. through the fire, he cited this text by Way 
of anſwer: Igne me examinaſti, et non eſt, inventa in me 
iniquitas:“ that is, Thou haſt tried me with fire, and no 
wickedneſs hath been found in me.“ Morin died with re- 
markable refolution; and it was then thought, the judzes had 
been too rigorous in their ſentence, and that ſending him to a 
mad-houſe would have been ſufficient. _ e 

MORIN (STEEN), a learned French Proteſtant, wes 
the ſon of a merchant, and born at Caen Jan. 1, 1625. Loſing 
his father at three years of age, he fell under the care of his 
mother, who deſigned him for trade; but, his inelination 
carrying him vehemently to books, he was ſuffered to purine 
it. He went th _ the claſſics and philoſophy at Caen, and 
then removed to Sedan, to ſtudy theology under Peter du Mou- 
lin, who conceived a great friendſhip for him. He afterwards. 
continued his theological ſtudies under Andrew Rivet, and 
joined to them that of the Oriental tongues, in which he made 
a great proficiency-under Golius. Returning to his country in 
1649, he became a miniſter-of two churches in the neighbour- 
hood of Caen, and, in 1652, married. He was much diſ- 
tinguiſhed by his uncommon parts and learning, and had 
ſeveral ad s offers made him from abroad; bur he did 
not care to ſtir from his own country. In 1664, he was choſen. 
miniſter of Caen; and his merits ſoon connected him in friend - 
ſhip with ſeveral learned men then in that city: ſuch as Hue- 
tius, Segrais, Bochart, and others. The - revocation of the 
edi of Nantz, in 1685, obliging him to quit Caen, he re- 


tired, with his wife and three children, into Holland. He 


went at firſt to Leyden, but ſoon aiter was called to Amſterdam, 
to be profeſſor of the Oriental tongues in the univerſity, there; 
to which employment was joined, two years after, that of 
minifter in ordinary. He died, after a long indiſpoſition both 
of body and mind, May 5, 170. 
He was the author of ſeveral. works: as, 1. Diſſertationes 
octo, in quibus multa ſacræ & profane Antiquitatis Monumen- 
ta explicantur. Genev. 1683,” 8vo. A ſecond edition, 
enlarged and corrected, was printed at Dort, 1700, in 8%. 
2. „ Oratio inauguralis de Linguarum Orientalium ad Intelli- 
gentiam Sacræ Scripturæ Uitace. L. Bat. 10686.“ This 
was reprinted with, 3. Explanationes ſacræ & philologicæ 
in ali gots. V. & N. Teſtamenti Loca. L. Bat. 1698, 8vo.. 
4. Exerchationes de Lingua primæva ejuſque Appendicibus. 
Ultras, rag 4to. 5. Diſſertatio de Paradiſo terreſtri;“ 
printed in Bochart's works, «he third edition of which was 
publiſhed at Utrecht in 1692, with Bochart's life by Morin 
prefixed. , 6. 4 Epiſtolæ duz ſeu Reſponſiones ad Ant. Van 
Wi OT ene t H 3 | Dale 
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Dale de Pentateucho Samaritano:“ printed with Van Dale's 
% De Origins & Progrefſu Idololatra, Amſt. 1696,“ in 4to,” 
7. „Lettre fur l'Origine de la Langue Hebraique,” with an 
anſwer of. Huetius; printed in the firſt volume of Diſſerta- 
tions ſur diverſes Maticres de Religion & de Philologie, re- 
cueillies par M. l' Abbé de Tilladet, Paris, 1712,” in 12mo. 
Morin endeavours to prove in this letter, that the Hebrew 
language is as old as the creation, and that ' God himſelf 
inſpired it into Adam. His great fondneſs for this language 
made him run into ſome exttavagant notions about it, ag' 
Huetius tells him in his anſwer, Laſtly, Morin prefixed a 
& Life of Jacobus Palmerius“ ta the 4 antique Deſ- 
criptio. Leyden, 1698,” in 40. Tc) Sh HEEL WET 
MORIN (HVR), his ſon; who died at 'Caen-in 1728, 
aged 73, was a member of the academy of inſcriptions: and 
belles lettres at Paris; and there are ſeveral diſſertations of his 
in the“ Memoirs of this N | | Bog! rt, 
MORIN (PETER) born at Paris in 1531. He taught 
Greek at Vicenza, and, afterwards going to Rome, was em- 
ployed by the popes Gregory XIII. aud Sixtus V. to ſuper. 
intend the edition of the“ Septuagint,“ publiſbed in 1587, 
and afterwards that of the “ Vulgate,” printed in 1590, He 
was a very learned and ſkilful critic; and, defpifing wealth and 
worldly honours, ſeemed to have no paſſion but for ſtudy 
and learning. He died at Rome in 1608 = + | 
MORIN (Lzw1s), born at Mans in 162g, an eminent 
French phyſician, chiefly memorable for an excellent correct 
index to the works of Hippocrates in Greek and Latin. He 
left alſo a cabinet of medals and a valuable herbal. He was 
firſt phyſician to Mademoiſelle de Gyiſe and to the academy of 
ſciences, He died in 1715. | | 
MORIN (Jonx) born at Menng near Orleans in 1705. 
In 1732, he was appointed profeſſor of philoſophy at Chartres, 
At the age of 38, he publiſhed his Mecaniſme Univerſel,“ 
and, in 1748, a © Treatiſe on Eternity.“ He was a valuable 
wan, as well as an accoinpliſhed philoſopher. ' He died in 


"MORINIERE (ADRIAN CLAUDE IE Fort. DE LA) 
was born of a noble family at Paris in 1696. He ſoon for- 
ſook the tumults of a metropolis for the eaſe of retirement and 
charms of literature, 'He'publiſhes many elegant works, the 

incipal of which are, Choix des Potſies ales, ? Bi- 
* Poerique,*”” Paſſe Tems-Poetiques, Hiſtoriques, 
et Critiques,“ ' &c, He wrote alſq ſome comedies, and died in 
TMORISON (RonerT), phyſician and profeſſor of botany. 
at Oxford, was born at Aberdeeſ in 1620, and efucated in 


that univerſity, where he took a maſter of arts degree in 1638: 
He ſtudied mathematics at the frft, but afterwards applied 
himſelf to botany, for which he had a ftrong inclination. The 
civil wats obliged him to leave his country; and he went and 
fixed at Paris, where he applied bimſelf again with great 
eagerneſs to botany, and alſo to anatomy. He took the degree 
of doctor in phyſic, at Angus, in 4648; and, his reputation as 
a great botaniſt being very well known, he was introduced to 
the duke of Orleans, who, in 1650, gave him the direction of 
the royal gardens at Blois. He exerciſed this office till the 
death of that prince, and afterwards went over to England in 
1660. Charles II. to whom the duke of Or eans bad preſented 
him at Blois the fame year, ſent for him to. London, and gave 
him the title of his phyſician, and that of profeffor-royal of 
botany, with a penſion of 2001. per ann. Afterwards he was 
choſen fellow of the college of phyficians. While he was in 
the ſervice of the duke of Orleans, he added to the collection 
in the gardens at Blois 250 plants, which no one had ever de- 
ſcribed before; and he formed a new method of explaining 
botany. He ſhewed-it to the duke, who exhorted him to write 
the Hiſtory of Plants“ according to that plan; promiſing, at 
the ſame time, to bear the charges of it, and to leave him the 
whole profit. That prince's death hindered the execution of 
this deſign; but, when Moriſon came to enjoy a penſion under 
the king of Great Britain, he began to be more in earneſt 
than ever about this great attemp*, He had publiſſied, in 166%, 
his “ Preludium Botanicum,“ which procured him ſo much 
reputation, that the univerſity of Oxford choſe him for their 
botanical profeſſor. In 1672, the ninth ſection of the ſecond 
part of his 5 Hiſtory of Plants“ appeared, which the author 
now gave as @ ſpecimen of his great work. The univerſit 
contributed a large ſum to carry on the impreſſion of this 
book; which, together wich tire favourable reception it met 
with, ſo eneouraged him to purſue his great project, that, in 
1680, be publiſhed the ſecond part of his . Hiftory of Plants,” 
He did not, however, live to finith it, but died at London in 
1683, aged 63. Wood: tells us, that he received! # bruiſe 
on his breaſt, by the pole of a coach, as he was croſſing the 
ſtreet between the end of St. Martin's lane and Northumber- 
land- houſe, near Charing-croſs, of which he: died the day 
. and that he was buried in the church of $t Martin in the 
MORISOT (CLAupE BAN THM, , ), a French writer 
of ſome reputation. He was born at Dijon in 1592. He 
wrote “ Peruviana, or the Secret Hiſtory of Cardinal Riche. 
lieu, Mary of Medicis, and the Duke of \Orteans;” He was 
author of Orbis Maritimus,” and Veritatis Lacrrymæ, “ 
: "OE which 
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_ laſt is a ſatire "againſt the Jeſuits. He died in 
MORLAND (Sa MURL) was born in the county of Berk- 
ſhire. He was ſome time under - ſecretary to Thurloe, and 
was employed by the Protector in ſeveral embaſſies; and was, 
in 1657, his reſident at Geneva. He publiſhed” his: Hiſtory 
of the Evangelics] Churches of Piedmont,” in folio, 1668. 
He was ſent to Savoy to forward the affairs of the Vaudois. 
In the year 1660, he waited on Charles II. at Breda, and made 
ſeveral important diſcoveries; in confideration of which he 
was created a baronet, In 1695, was publiſhed his Urim 
of Conſcience,” in a ſmall 8vo. We know not when be died, 
but ir is certain that he lived to an advanced age, and was, in 
the latter part of his life, afflifted with blindneſs. His ſon 
was maſter of the mechanics to Charles II. He invented the 
drum- headed capſtan for weighing heavy anchors, the ſpeaking 
trumpet, an engine for queaching fires, an arithmetica] in- 
ſtrument, and tables. e , 12 e 
MORLEY (Dr. GzorGce), a learned Engliſh biſhop, was 
ſon of Francis Morley, eſq. by a ſiſter of Sir John Denham, 
and born in Cheapfide, London, 1597. He loft his parents 
when very young, and alſo his' patrimony, by his father's 
being engaged for other people's deb s. However, at fourteen, 
he was elected a king's ſcholar at Weſtminſter-ſchool, and 
became a ſtudent of Chriſt-church, Oxford, in 1615; where 
he took the firſt degree in arts in 1618, and the ſecond in 1631. 
Then he went to be chaplain to Robert earl of Carnarvoit and 
his lady, with whom he lived till 1640, without having, or 
ſeeking, any preferment in the church. After that, he was 
preſented to the rectory of Hartfield in Suſſex, which he ex- 
changed for the. reQory of Mildenhall in Wiltſhire; but, 
before this exchange, Charles I. to whom he was chaplain in 
ordinary, had given him a canonry of Chrift-church, Oxfo.d, 
in 1641. This is ſaid to be the only preferment he ever 
dieſired; and he gave the firſt year's profit of it to his majeſty, 
towards the charge of the war, then begun. About that time, 
be preached one of the firſt ſolemn ſermons before the houſe of 
commons; but ſo little to their liking, that he was not com- 
manded to print it, as all the preachers had been. Neverthe- 
leſs, he was nominated one of the aſſembly of divines, but 


never appeared among them: cn the contrary, he always re- 


mained with the king, and did him what ſervice he could. 
In 1648, he was deprived of all his preferments, and im- 
ptiſoned ſor ſome little time, He was one of the divines, 
who aſſiſted the king at the treaty of Newport in the Ifle of 
Wight. March 1648-9, he prepared the brave lord Capel for 
death, and accompanied him to the ſcaffold on Tower-hill. 
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In 1640, he left England, and waited upon the king at the 
Hague, who received him very graciouſly, and carried him 
firſt: into France, and afterwards to Breda, with him. Bur, 
the king not being permitted to take his own divines with him, 
when he ſet out upon his expedition to Scotland, in June 1650, 
Morley thereupon/ withdrew to the Hague; and, after a ſhore 
ſtay there, went and lived with his friend Dr. John Earle at 
Antwerp, in the houſe of Sir Charles Cotterel. After they 
had thus continued about a year together, Sir Charles being 
invited to be ſteward to the queen of Bohemia, and Dr. Earle 
to attend upon James duke of York in France, Morley then 
.removed into the family of the lady Frances Hyde, wife of Sir 
Edward Hyde, in the ſame city of Antwerp; and all the time 
he remained there, which was three or four years, he read the 
ſervice of the Church of England twice every day, catechiſed 
once a week, and adminiſtered the communion, once a month, 
to all the Engliſh in that city who would attend; as he did 
afterwards at Breda, for four years together, in the ſame 
family. But, betwixt his going from Antwerp and his coming 
to Breda, he officiated at the Hague about two years, as chap- 
lain to the queen of Bohemia, without expe@ing or receiving 
any reward. As he had been happy at home in the acquaint- 
ance and friendſhip of many eminent men, ſuch as lord Falk- 
land, Sir Edward Hyde, Dr. Hammond, Dr. Sanderſon, Mr. 
Chillingworth, Dr. Sheldon, &c. ſo he was alſo abroad, in 
that of Bochart, Salmafus, Daniel Heinfius, Rivet, &. - 
When all things were preparing. for the king's reſtoration, 
Morley was ſent over by chancellor Hyde, two months before, 
to help to pave the way for that great event; and, upon the 
king's return, he was not only reſtored to his canonry, but alſo 
promoted to the deanry of Chriſt-chureh. He was inſtalled, 
July 1660, and nominated to the biſhopric of Worceſter, Oct. 
tollowing, In 166 t, he was a principal manager at the con- 
ference between the epiſcopal and preſbyterian divines, com- 
miſſioned under the great ſeal to review the liturgy. Some 
time after, he was made dean of his majeſty's royal chapel; 
and, in 1662, tranſlated to the biſhopric of Winehefter; when 
the king, it is ſaid, told him, he would be never the richer 
for it.“ He was a great benefaQor to this ſee; for, not to 
mention ſmaller things, he ſpent above 8oool. in repairing 
Farnham-caſtle, and above 4000l. in purchaſing Wincheſter- 
houſe at Chelſea, to annex to this ſee. Many other bene- 
factions of his are recorded. He gave 100l. per ann. to Chriſt- 
chureh in Oxford, for the public uſe of that college: he found- 
ed five ſcholarſhips of 10l. per ann. each, in Pembroke - college, 
three for the Iſle of Jerſey, 4nd two for Guernſey: he gave, 
at ſeveral - times, upwards of 1800l. to the church = > 
| | a aul, 
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Paul, London: and he bequeathed in his will 10col. to 
purchaſe lands for the augmenting of ſome ſmall vicarages. 
By temperanee and exercile he reached a very old age; for he 
did not die till Oct. 1684. + Sev! Mp rd 1 

He was the author of ſome ſmall pieces, of which the fol- 
lowing is a liſt; 1. A Sermon at the Coronation of Charles 
MH. April 23, 1661.“ la the dedication to the king, by 
whoſe command it was publiſhed, he ſays, that he was now | 
Paſſed his great elimacterical, and this was the firſt time that 
ever he appeared in print.“ 2, + Vindication of himfelf from 
Mr. Baxter's Calumny, &c. 1662.” 43. Epiſtola apologe- 
tiea & parznetica ad Theologum quendam Belgam ſcripta, 
1663,“ 4t0; written at Breda, June 1659 ;- reprinted in 1683. 
under this title, Epiſtola, &c. in qua agitur de ſeren. Regis 
Car. II. erga Reformatam Religionem AfﬀeRu,” In chis letter, 
he attempts to clear Charles II. from the imputation of Popery, 
and urges the Dutch to lend their utmoſt aſſiſtance towards his 
reſtoration ; but be was miſtaken in his maſter's religion, and 
perhaps lived long enough to know it. 4. The Sum of a 

Conference wich Darcey, a Jeſuit, at Bruſſels, 1649 5. 
E An Argument, drawn from the Evidence and Certainty of 
Senſe, againſt the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantation.” 6. ** Vin- 
dication of the Argument, &c.“ 7. Anſwer to Father 
Creſly's Letter; written about 1662. 8. Sermon before 
the King, Nov. 5, 1667.” 9. ** Anſwer to a Letter written 
by a Romiſh Prieſt, 1676,” 10. Letter to Anne Ducheſs 
of York, ſome few Months before her Death,” written, 1640. 
This lady, the daughter of Sir Edward Hyde, was inſtructed 
in the Proteſtant feligion by our author, while he lived at 
Antwerp in her father's family; but afterwards went over to 


the church of Rome, which occaſioned this letter. 11.“ Ad 


Virum Janum Ulitium Epiſtolæ duæ de Invocatione Sancto- 
rum;“ written 1659. All the above pieces, except the firſt 
and ſecond, were printed together in 1683, 4to. 12. A 
Letter to the Earl of Angleſey, concerning the Means to keep 
out Popery, &c.“ printed at the end of A true Account of 
the whole Proceedings betwixt James Duke of Ormond and 
Arthur Earl of Angleſey, 1683.“ 13, „ Vindication of 
himſelf ſrom Mr. Baxter's injurious Reflexions, &c. 1683.“ 
He made alſo, 14. An Epitaph for James I. 1625; which 
was printed at the end of . Spot{wood's Hiſtory of the Church 
of Scotland; and is ſaid to have been the e 15. A 
Character of King Charles II. 1660; “ in one. ſheet, 440. 

MORLIN (Joachim), a follower. of Luther, born in 
1514. He diſcharged the ſacerdotal office at various places, 
and was expelled from Armſtadt by the magiſtrates on account 
of his zeal. He entered warmly into the diſputes, * 

preſent 
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preſent at all the celebrated conferences of the times. Ta 1566 
he was made biſhop of the province of Sambia by Sigiſmund 
Auguſtin, king of Poland. In this ſituation he died, after 
having been the author of various theo!ogical books. | 
MORNAC (AnTons), a celebrated French advocate, and 
author of different works, particularly of four volumes folio 
on ſubjeQs of law. He alſo cultivated the muſes, and pub- 
liſhed an octavo volume of verſes; entituled ©* Feriz Forenſes, 
as being the amuſement of his leiſure-hours from the engage - 
ment of his profefijon. He died in 1619. * 
 MORNAY (PRILIr DE), lord of Pleffis Marly, an illuſ- 
trious French proteſtant, privy - counſellor of Henry IV. and 
governor of Saumur, was born at Buhi in Vexin, 1549. He 
was deſcended from an ancient and noble family, which had, 
in courſe of time, divided itfelf into ſeveral branches, and pro- 
duced many great and eminent men. His father, James de 
Mornay had done great ſervices to the royal family in the 
wars; but in the time of peace led a very retired life, and was 
8 attached to the religion of his country. He deſigned 
hilip for the church, as he was a younger ſon, with a view of 
ſucceeding his uncle Bertin de Mornay, who was dean of Beau- 
vais and abbe of Saumur, and: who had promiſed to reſign thoſe. 
preferments to him; but theſe views were broken by the death of 
the uncle. Mean while, his mother, who was the daughter of 
Charles du Bec Creſpin, vice-admiral of France, and chamberlain 
to Francis II. was ſecretly an Hugonot; and had taken care to in- 
ſpire her ſon inſenſibly with her own principles. His father died 
when he was not more than ten years of age; and his mother, 
making open profeſſion of the proteſtant religion in 1501, ſet up 
a leclure in her own houſe, which perfectly confirmed him in it. 
His literary education was all the while carrying on with the 
utmoſt care and cireumſpection: he had maſters provided for 
him in all languages and ſciences; and the progreſs he made in 
all was what might be expected from his very uncommon 
parts and application, . A 
In 1567, he was obliged to retire from Paris, where he 
was purſuing his ſtudies, on account of the commotions which 
were breaking out again; and ſoon after took up arms, and 
ſerved a cainpaign or two. But, having the misfortune” to 
break one of his arms, he quitted the profeſſion of a ſoldier, 
and began to entertain thoughts of travelling into foreign 
countries; not only to be out of the way, till the civil wars 
ſhould be at an end; but for the ſake of ſome baths, which he 
hoped would reſtore to him the free uſe of his arm. He arrived 
at Geneva in 1268, not without the greateſt danger and peril 
to himſelf; for, all places were ſo full of ſoldiers, and the. 
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paſſages ſo guarded, that it was difficult for one of his religion 
to paſs with ſafety. He made but a ſhort ſtay at Geneva, on 
account of the plague which was there; but, taking his way 
through Switzerland, went to Heidelberg in Germany. Here 
he became acquainted with Tremellivs, and other learned men, 
and entered upon the ſtudy of the civil law. In 1569, he 
went to Francfort, where he was affeRionately-received by the 
celebrated Languet, who gave him inſtruQions for his future 
travels, and recommendatory letters to ſeveral great men. He 
ſtayed fome time afterwards at Padua, for the ſake of perfeQ- 
ing himſelf farther in the knowledge of the civil law, and then 
ceded to Venice. He had a great defire to make the tour 

of the Eaſt ; but, as the Venetians and Turks were then at war 
about the Iſle of Cyprus, it was impoſſible for him to paſs the 
coaſts of Iſtria and Dalmatia with any degree of ſafety. From 
Venice, in 1571, he went to Rome, where he came into 
perils about his religion. He had experienced ſomething 
of this ſort at Venice, where an officer of the inquifition had 
been very buſy about him ; but he had the good luck to eſcape 
in both places, and from Rome he returned to Venice, from 
Venice to Vienna; and thence,” after taking a round through 
Hungary, Bohemia, Miſaia, Saxony, Heſſe, Franconia, to 
Francfort, where he arrived in Sept. 1581. Though he was 
very young when he ſet out upon his travels, yet he never. 
ſuffered the man of pleaſure to get the better of the philoſo- 
pber; but made that SO uſe of them, which a wiſe man 
will always make. He examined every thing that was curious 
in every place; and, that nothing might eſcape him, attentively 
peruſed not only the general hiſtory of the countries, but alſo 
the hiſtorjes of each particular town and province through 
which he paſſed. Nor was he only attentive to their antiqui- 
ties, but remarked allo whatever was worth notice in the 
manners, cuſtoms, policy, and conſtitution, of een. 
In 1572, he went into Flanders, to ſurvey the ſituation, 
the ſtrengib, the fortifications, and garriſons, of that country, 
and afterwards paſſed over to England, where he was graciqully 
received by queen Elizabeth; for, his parts, his knowledge, his 
uncommon capacity for the management of great affairs, had 
ſpread his name far and wide, and made him courted, eſpecially 
by the great. In 1575, he married, and publiſhed the fame 
year a treatiſe *© Concerning Life and Death ;” for, though he 
was often employed in civil affairs, and oftener ſolicited to 
engage in them, yet as he was ever a lover of books and retire- 
ment, he ſpent a great deal of his time in reading and writiog. 
In 15736, he was wounded and made a priſoner; but, gaining 
his liberty, he went to the court of the king of Navarre, at- 
terwards Henry IV. of France, who received him very gra- 
cioully, 
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cioully, gave him one of che firſt places in his council, and, 
upon' all-occafions, paid great deference to his judgement. Du 
Pleffis, on his part, did the king great ſervices. He went into 
England to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth for him in 1577. 
into Flanders in 1578, and to the diet of Augfſherg in 1579. 
In 1578, he publiſhed a treatiſe © Concerning the Church;“ 
in which he explained his motives for leaving the Popiſh, and 
embracing the Proteſtant religion; and, in 1579, his 
book Upon the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion.” But, 
before he had made any progreſs in this, he was ſeized with 
an illneſs, which was thought to be the effects of ſome poiſon, 
that had been given him at Anvers the year before, with a 
view of deſtroying him. He recovered, though dangerouſly 
ill, and continued to do ſervice to the king of Navarre and the 
Proteſtant religion. From 1585, when the league commenced, : 
he was more intimately connected with the affairs of the king; 
and, in 15%, was made his counſellor! of Rate, after having 
been iel with the government of Saumur the year before. 
In 1592, the king pitched upon him to confer with M. de 
Villeroy upon the fubje& of the king's religion; but the ex- 
travagant demands of De Villeroy rendered their conference 
of no effect. Du Pleſſis, however, oppoſed the king's con- 
verſion to Popery, as long as he could; and, when he could 
prevent it no longer, withdrew himſelf gradually from court, 
and gave himſelf up to reading and writing 

In 1596, he publiſhed a piece, intituled, « The. juſt Proce- 
dures of thoſe of the Reformed Religion; in which he re- 
moves the imputation of the preſent troubles and diſſentions 
from the Proteſtants, and throws the blame on thoſe who in- 
jurioully denied them that liberty, which their great ſervices 
had deſerved. In 1598, he publiſned his treatiſe upon the 
Eucharift;” which occaſioned the conference at Fontainbleau 
in 1600, between Du Perron, then biſhop of Evreux, after- 
wards cardinal, and M. du Pleſſis; and raiſed his reputation 
and credit among the Proteſtants to ſo prodigious an height, that 
he was called by many the Proteſtant Pope.“ In 1604, he 
publiſhed a work, intituled, The Myſtery of Iniquity, or 
the Hiſtory of the Papacy; which was written, as moſt of 
his other works were, firſt in French, and then, like them, 
tranſlated into Latin. Here he ſhews by what gradual pro- 
greſſions the ' Popes have riſen to that eecleſiaſtical tyranny, 
which was foretold by the apoſtles; and what oppoſition from 
time to time all nations have given them. This ſeems to have 
been a work of prodigious l. bour; yet ĩt is ſaid, that he was not 
above nine months in compoſing it. About this time, alſo, 
he publiſhed ** An Exhortation to the Jews concerning the 
Meſſiah, * which be applies à great deal of Hebrew learning 
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very judieĩouſſy; and for this he was complimented by the 
- elder Buxtorf. There are ſeveral other little things of his 
writing; but his capital work, and for which he has been moſt 
diſtioguiſhed, is his book Upon the Truth of the Chriſtian 
Religion; in:which he employs the weapans of reaſon and 
learning with great force and ſkill againſt Atheiſts, Epicu- 
eee ga, Jews, Mahometans, and other Infidels, as 
he tells us in his title. This book was dedicated to Henry IV. 
while he was king of Navarre only, in 1582; and, the year 
after, tranſlated by himſelf into Latin. As a Frenchman,” 
fays he, in his preface to the reader, I have endeavoured to 
ſerve my own country firſt; and, as a Chriſtian, the univerſal 
kingdom of Chriſt next.“ M. Baillet has "obſerved, with 
juſtneſs, that the Proteſtants of France had great reaſon to 
be proud of having ſuch a man as Mornay du Pleſſs of their 
party: a gentleman, who, beſides the nobleneſs of his birth, 
3s diſtingmſhed by many fine qualities both natural and 
acquired,” | pan Tr 704 . | 
In 1621, when Lewis XIII. made war upon the Proteſtants, 
be took away the government of Saumur from Du Pleſſis, who - 
thereupon retired to his barony of La Foreſt in Poictou, where 
he died in 1623. He was indiſputably a moſt extraordinary , 
man; and, when we conſider, that his great birth and public 
employ ments did not hinder him from cultivating and attaining 
all thoſe rare and excellent qualifications and virtues, which 
are more eaſily to be ſound in privacy and retirement, we ſhall 
be ready to wiſh, that the world would produce more ſuch men 
than it does. % 59: no DC arte 127 
MORTIMER (Jou HAM ron) was born at Eaſt- 
ne in the county of Suſſex, in November 1739. His 
> father, who was a: colleQtor of the cuſtoms at that port, was 
deſcended: from Mortimer earl of March, and a mau of moſt 
reſpectable character. His uncle was an itinerant painter, of 
merit much above mediocrity; from frequently ſeeing his 
productions, the nephew imbibed an early fondneſs for that 
art, which he afterwards practiſed ſo much to his honour. 
His taſte for the terrific he might, in a degree, acquite from 
the ſcenery of the place, and by the tribe of ferocious ſmugglers, 
whom it was his father's duty to watch, it was unqueſtionably 
much heightened. Their: cauntenances, unſoſtened by ſocial 
intercourſe, were marked with that ſavage hardthood, which 
be afterwards ſo much admited, and ſometimes imitated, in 
the bandittt of Salvator Roſ ff. 
His parents placed him with Mr. Hudſon, the moſt eminent 
painter of that day, with whom he contined thtee years, the 
ſellow- pupil of Wright of Derby. He was/afterwards twelve 
months with Sir Joſhua Reynolds, who bad left Hudſon about a 
5 | . a year 
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year before Mortimer became his pupil; but the great ſchool 
of his improvement was the duke of Richmond's- gallery, 
which be long attended with * aſſiduity, and to fo good a 
purpoſe, that Cipriani and Mr. Moſer recommended him to the 
peculiar attention of that nobleman, -who was very deſirous of 
retaining him in his houſe, but the offer was rejected, 
When the ſociety fort the encouragement of arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce, gave premiums for the beſt hiſtorical 
pictures, Mortimer contended for the prize with Huyman and 
ſeveral other artiſts, painted a picture of St. Paul convertin 
the Britons, was adjudged worthy of the palm, and received 
one hundred guineas as a reward for his ſuperiority, and an 
encouragement to his perſeverance. This picture at a future 
day became the property of Dr. Bates of Great Miſſenden, 
and, in 1578, was by him preſented to the church of Chipping- 
Wycombe in Buckinghamſhire. The pariſh, after being at 
the expence of three hundred pounds in enlarging the window 
to improve the light, &c. placed it as an altar- piece to their 
church. What renders this more remarkable, is, that the 
artiſt had previouſly offered to give it for the ſame purpoſe to 
the miniſter and church-wardens of St. Paul, Covent-garden; 
but they refuſed his preſent, unleſs he would be at the expence 
of putting it up! Their ignorance has been fortunate; for, 
had they received it, this very fine and maſterly performance 
would probably bave been burnt with the church. At the 
time of painting it, he was an inhabitant of the pariſh, and 
lived in the piazza, where he contraded an intimacy with 
Charles Churchill, Evan Lloyd, and ſeveral other eccentric 
ſpirits, more diſtinguiſhed by the brilliancy of their wit, than 
the regularity of their conduct. He afterwards removed to a 
houſe in the church-yard of the ſame pariſh, and reſided there 
until the year 1775, when he married Jane Hurrel, and re- 
moved of rar” 3 AY where he lived four years during the 
winter, but in the ſummer months, purſued his profeſſional 
ſtudies at a houſe at Ayleſbury in Buckinghamſhire, In this 
retirement, ſecluded from the ſociety to whom he had, in early 
life, devoted many of his hours, he recovered his bealth, gave 
a new tone to his mind, and cultivated with more enthuſiaſtic 
ardour his bold and energetic deſigns. i 
He had hitherto been a member of the ſociety of artiſts: of 
Great Britain, who exhibited at the room now called the 
Lyceum ia the Strand, but, in the year 1779, without ex- 
pectation or | ſolicitation, he was, by the eſpecial- grant of 
2 majeſty, 3 ee eee did not live to 
ee the diploma for, on the 4th of February 1979; deeply 
regretted by all who had the honour and happineſs of his fad 
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_ after an illneſs of only twelve days, he died at his houſe 
le SCAT Kink Fohargraihs | Magna Cha Se 
is picture of King John granting Magna Charta to th 
W Battle of W and Rowena, but, 
above all, the Incantation, the Series of the * N of Vice, 
and the Sir Arthegull from Spenſer, will eſtabliſh his fame as 
an artiſt. As a man, Mr. John Ireland, who knew him long 
and well, has, in his life of Henderſon, given him the follow- 
ing character: a NO e 4 . 
% Mortimer, the hiſtorical painter, in whom were united the 
favage grandeur of Salvator Roſa, and the terrific, graces of 
Spagnolette, who joined to a ſublimity of idea and accuracy of 
delineation, not exceeded by Michael Angelo, a delicacy” of 
pencil equal to Teniers, was moſt happy, ànd, I think, moſt 
ſucceſsful, when ſketching or painting objeQs ſrom which the 
common eye withdrew. His four paintings of the Progreſs of 
Vice in the very well-choſen collection of Dr. Bates of Miſſen- 
den are examples of tbis-truth, | h 
« From hints in Fox's Book of Martyrs he made a number f 
ſpirited ſketches, in which are repreſented the ſufferings 'of 
men, women, and children ; their hands ſcorched with lighted 
_ tapers, their eyes burnt out with hot irons, and the whole 
exhibition of the uſes made of. thoſe powerful engines of argu· 
ment, the whips, hooks, racks ; but, above all, the thumb- 
vice, by which unbelievers are ſcrewed” up to the proper 
faith. 3/7: Þ att A FP 
<« Yet, with this diſpoſition for contemplating and deli- 
neating ſuch objects, Mortimer had a foul open as day to 
melting charity, a tear for pity,.and a heart the moſt ſuſcepti- 
ble of tender impreſſions. He made the kindeſt allowances for 
the errors of others, and would not have trod upon the poor 
beetle. When he erred, (and who ſhall dare to name any man 
as faultleſs?) his errors had their root in virtues which the 
generous warmth of his heart carried to exceſs, Added to all 
this, he had an hilarity that brightened every eye, and glad- 
dened every heart. gud 5:08 i: 25 
MORTON (Tromas), a learned Engliſh biſhop, of the 
ſame family with cardinal John Morton, in the reign of Henry 
VII. by whoſe contrivance and management the houſes of 
Vork and Lancaſter were united, was born at Vork in 1564. 
He was ſent to St. John's college, Cambridge, in 1582; of 
which he was choſen fellow in 1592. In about 1599, he was 
made chaplain to the earl of Huntingdon, lord - preſident of the 
North, and was choſen by him for his dexterity and acute neſa 
in diſputing: with the Romiſh tecuſants; for, it was queen 
Elizabeth's command to his lordſhip, to compel them by 
arguments, if poſſible, rather than by force; and this ſhe 
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expreſſed, as the carl uſed to ſay, in the words of the prophet; 
re Row mortem peccatoris.” Thus afterwards, when lord — 
Huntingdon was dead, and lord Shefi-1d was appointed lord- 
preſident, Morton held a public conference before his lordſhip 
and the council, at the manor-houſe at York, with two Popiſh 
recuſants, then priſoners in the caſtle. In 1602, when the * 
plague raged in that city, he behaved with the greateſt charity 
and reſolution. The year following, the lord Eure being 
appointed ambaſſador-extraordinary to the emperor of Germany, 
and king of Denmark, Morton attended him as chaplain, and 
made great advantages of his travels, by collecting books, and 
viſiting the univerfities of Germany. In 1606, he was made 
chaplain in ordinary to James I. and preferred to the deanry of 
Glouceſter in 1607. In 1609, he was removed to the deanry 
of Wincheſter; and, the ſame year, Dr. Sutcliff, dean of 
Exeter, founding a college at Chelſea,” for divines to be em- 
ployed in defending the Proteſtant religion againſt tlie Papiſts, 
he was appointed one of the fellows. About this time, he 
me acquainted with Iſaac Caſaubon. In 1615, he was 
; vanced to the ſee of Cheſter; and, in 1618, to that of 
Lichfield and Coventry: about which time he became ac- 
quftinted with Antonio de Dominis, abp. of Spalato; whom he 
endeavouted to diſſuade from returning to Rome. The abp's: 
| pretence for going thithet was; to os ro an unity in re- 
ligion between the church of Rome and that of England, upon 
thoſe moderate terms, which he had laid down in his book; in- 
tituled, De Republica Chriſtiana * printed at London. 
While Morton ſat in the ſee of Coventry and Lichfield, he 
detected the impoſture of the famous boy of Bilſon in Stafford- 
ſhire, who pretended to be poſſeſſed with a devil; but who, in 
reality, was only ſuborned by ſome Romiſh priefts, to play the 
pranks, and act the mad part he did, for the. ſake of promoting 
their own private purpoſes. In 1632, he was tranſlated to th 
biſhopric of Baka, which he held with great reputation 
till the opening of the long parliament, when he met with 
great inſults from the common people, and was once in ex: 
treme hazard of his life at Weſtminſter, ſome crying; Pull 
him out of his coach; others, Nay; he is a good man;“ 
others, „But for all that he is a biſhop.“ He was cominitted 
to the cuſtody of the uſher of the black rod; and, as Whit- 
| locke tells us, April 1645, was brought before the commons 
for chriſtening a child in the old way, and figning it with the 
ſign of the'croſs, contrary to the directory; and, becauſe he 
refuſed td deliver up the ſeal of the county-palatine of Durham, 
he was committed to the Tower.“ Hale ere he continued fe 
months, and then returned to His lodgings at Dutbam-houfe ; 
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voted him gol. per annum. Whitlocke informs us, that, 
ein May 1649, an ordinance paſſed for $col. per ann. to 
biſhop Morton ;” but Barwick obſerves, that, while he was 


able to ſubfiſt without it, be never troubled himſelf with lock - 


ing aſter it; and, at laſt, when neceflity put him upon the 
| hard choice either of looking after this, or being burthenſome 
to his friends, he determined upon the former, and procured a 
opy of the vote, but found it to contain no more than that 
ſuch a ſum ſhould be paid, but no mention either by whom, or 
whence. At laſt he was obliged to quit Durham-yard, by the 
ſoldiers who came to garriſon it, a little before the death of 
Charles I; and then went to Exeter-houſe in the Strand, at 
the invitation of the carl of Rutland, where he continued but a 
ſhort time. After ſeveral removals, he took up his abode with 
Sir Henry Yelverton, at Eaſton Mauduit W e 
where he died Sept. 22, 1659, in his 95th year. His funeral 
ſermon was preached by Dr. Johs Barwick, afterwards dean of 
St. Paul's, and printed at 
„ JEPONIKHE: or, The Fight, Victory, and Triumph, of St. 
Paul, accommodated to the Right Rev. Father in God, Th 
mas, late Lord Biſhop of Dureſme.” fe 
MORTON (James, carl of) was born at Dalkeith 15go, 
and brought up in France under the famous George Buchanan, 
who then taught philoſophy in the univerſity of Paris. In 
1554, he returaed to Scotland, and was very active in pro- 
moting the reformation; but, having been accuſed of the 
murder of Henry lord Darnley, he inte England, where 
he remained till the battle of Carberry, when he returned to 
Scotland, and was made chancellor. In 1574, he ſucceeded 
the earl of Mar as regent, but reſigned 1579. In 1581, he 
was condemned for high treaſon, and executed at Edinbu 
by a machine, called the Maiden, which he had brought from 
Halifax in Yorkſhire, for the execution of ſome of thoſe who 
oppoſed his adminiſtration.” _ _. . M. 
MORTON (WiLLiam) was one of the ſeveral gentlemen 
of the long robe, who, in the beginning of the civil wars, 
laid afide the gown, and took up the fred, He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf much, according to Clarendon, as a lieutenant-colonel 


of horſe, He was made king's ſerjeant July 1, x663, and a 


juſtice of the King's Bench, Nov. 3, 166 ß. | | 


_ MOSCHOPULUS (Emanuzr), a Greek: grammaxian of 


the fourteenth century, who has left a grammatical treatiſe in 
guarto, He was a native of Crete, 


MOSCHOPULUS (Masvst), nephew of the preceding, 
excelled alſo in mathematical learning, and came into Italy | 


about the year 1455 · It is much to be regretted, that of the 


two eminent ſcholars no fargher particulars are to be obtained. 
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MOSCHUS and BJON,, for they have uſually been jbined 
together, were two Grecian Potts-of antiquuy; and contempo- 


raries of Theocritus. The. prodigious credit of - Theocritus, 
in the paſtor al way, enabled him to'engroſs not only the fame 
of his rivals, but theit works toe. In the time of the latter 


Grecians, all the aucient idylliums were heaped together into 


one collection, and Theocritus's name prefixed to the whole 
volume; but, learned men having adjudged ſome of the 

ieces do their proper owners, the claims of Moſchus and 
Bion have been admitted to à few little pieces, ſufficient to 
make us inquiſitive. about their character and ſtory. Vet all 
that can, be known of them muſt be collected from their own: 
ſmall remains: for, Moſchus, by compoſing his delicate Elegy 
on Bion,“ has given the beſt memorials of Bion's life, We 
learn from it, that Bion was of Smyrna, that be was a paſſo- 
ral poet; and that he unhappily periſned by poiſon, and, as it 
ſhould ſeem, not accidenially, but by the command of ſome 
great perſon. Moſchus and Theocritus have, by ſome critics, 
been ſuppoſed the ſame perſon; but there are irrefragable; 
tellimonies againſt it. Moſehus, in the Elegy on Bion, 
introduces Theocritus, bewailing the ſame misfortune in another 
couatry; and Servius ſays, that Virgil choſe to imitate Theo- 
critus preferably to Moſchus, and others who bad written 
paſtorals. Some will have it, that Moſchus, as well as Bion, 


ſwed later than Theocritus, upon the authority of Suidas, wha . 
affirms Moſchus. to have been the ſcholar of Ariftarchus,' in 


the reigu of Ptolemy Philometor; while others fuppole him toy 
have been the ſcholar of Bion, and probably his ſucceſſor im 
governing the paetic ſchool. The latter ſuppoſition ĩs collected 
trom the clegy of Moſchus, and does not ſeem 'improbable; 
The few remains. of theſe. two ports are to be found in all 
editions of the Poetæ Minore s. 
MOSES (MsnpzLsmon); à Jew: of Berlin, who died in 
chat city in the year 1786, has uſually, on account of his 
reat learning and | ſuperior endowments, been termed the 
ocrates of the Jews, He: was intimately connected with the 
celebrated Lefſio, whoſe admonitions were of great importance 


to him in his literary careers; His principal work, which has 


been tranſlated. into French, was 2 Treatiſe on the Immor- 


l of the Soul. 
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teenth Century, and one of thoſe who has written with mol 
{agacity and yudgemenus on the commandments of the Judaic 


laws, He. publiſhed; at Venice, à large volume in foliog 
which he called“ The Great Bock of Precept. 


o 


MOSHEIM (jonn Lawazves),/an: illuſtrious German = 


divine, was born in 1693. . noble family, which mighe 
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ſeem to open to his ambition a fair path to civil promotion; 
but his zeal for the intereſts of religion, his thicſt after know- 
ledge, and particularly his taſte for facred literature, induced 
him to conſerrate his [talents to the ſervice of the church. 
The German univerſities loaded him with literary honours : 
«the king of Denmark invited him to ſettle at Copenhagen; the 
duke of Brunſwick called him thenee to Helmſtadt, where he 
filled the academical chair; was honoured with the character 
of ecclefiaftical counſellor to the court; and preſided ver the 
feminaries of learning in the duchy of Wolfembuttle and the 

+ principality of Blakenburg. When a defign was formed of 
giving an uncommon degree of luſtre to the univerfity of Got- 
tingen, by filling it with men of the firſt rank im letters, Dr. 

1 Mofheim was deemed worthy to appear at the head of it, in 
quality of chancellor; and here he died, univerſally lamented, 
in 1755- ln depth of judgement, in extent of learning, in 
purity of taſte, in the powers of eloquenee, and inya laborious 
application to all the various branches of erudition and philo- 
fophy, he had certainly very few fuperiors. His Latin 
tranſlation of Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, enriched 
with large annotations, diſcovered a profound acquaintance 
with ancient learning and philoſophy. ' His illuſtrations of the 
ſcriptures, his labours in defence of Chriſtianity, and the light 
he caft upon religion and philoſophy, appear in many volumes 
of facred and prophane literature; and his © Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory, from the Birth of Chriſt to the Beginning of the 
preſent Century,” is unqueſtionably the beſt that is extant. 
This work, written in Latin, has been tranflated into Englifh, 
and accompanied with notes and chronological tables, by Ar- 
chibald Maclaine, D. D. 1 8 

MOSS (Dr. Roger), an Engliſh divine, and dean of 
Ely, was eldeſt ſon of Mr. Robert Moſs, a gentleman in | 
circumſtances, and born at Gillingham-in Norfolk, in 1666. 
He was brought up at Norwich-ſchool, and admitted fizar at 
Benet - college, Cambridge, in 1682; B. A. and fellow, 168 5; 
B. D. 1690; acquired great reputation both as a diſputant and 
preacher; was a candidate for the place of public orator, which 

be loſt by a few votes; preacher to the ſociety of Gray's Inn, 
London, 1698 affiftant-preacher to Dr. Wake at St. &s's, | 
Weſtminſter, 1699. He was ſworn chaplain, in three ſuc- 
ceeding reigns, to king. William, queen Anne, and George 1; ( 
| 


* 


and, being one of the chaplains in waiting, when queen Anne 

viſited the univerfity of Cambridge; April 5, 1705, he was 

then: created D. D. In 1708, he was invited by the pa - 

riſhioners of St. Lawrence Jewry, on the reſignation of dean t 

Stan hope, to accept of. their Tueſday lecture, which he held f 

ull 1727, and then reſigned it, on account of his growing 1 
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infirmities. In 1712, on the death of Dr. Roderick, he was 
nominated by the queen to the deanry of Ely, which was the 
higheſt, but not the laſt promotion, he obtained in the church; 
for, in 1704, he was collated by Robinſon biſhop of London 


to Gliſton, a ſmall rectory on the Eaſtern fide of Hertfordſhire. - | 


The gout deprived him of the uſe of his limbs, for ſome of tle 
laſt years of his life; and he died March 26, 1729, in his 63d 
year; and was buried in the preſbytery of his own cathedral, 
under a plain ftone, with a ſimple inſcription. His character 
may be ſeen in the preface to the eight volumes of his © Ser- 
mons,” which has uſually been attributed to Dr, Snape, and 
has even been aſcribed to him by Mr. Maſters, in his“ Hiſ- 
tory of Benet - College; but the credit of it has lately been 
transferred to Dr. Zachary Grey. Dr. 8 was editor of 
the Sermons;”* but the Preface“ was by Grey, who left 


behind him a MS. Life of Dr. Moſs,” now in the hands of 


Mr. Nichols. Dean Moſs is alſo ſuppoſed to have been the 
author of a pamphlet printed in 1717, intituled, The Re- 
port vindicated from Miſ- reports; being a Defence of m 

Lords the Biſhops, as well as the Clergy of the Lower Houſe 
of Convocation; in a Letter from a Member of that Hoyſe to 


the Prolocutor, concerning their late Conſultations abbut the 
Biſhop of Bangor's Writings; with a Poſtſcript, containing 


ſome few Remarks upon the Letter to Dr. Sherlock.” A 


Latin ode of his is printed in © Mceftiflime ac l=tiffime 


Academiz Cantabrigienſis Affectus, decedente Carolo II. 
ſucoedente Jacobo II;“ and a Latin poem, and an Engliſh 
ode, in Lacryme Cantabrigienſes in Obitum ſereniſſimæ 
Regine Mariæ.“ Befides' theſe, he wrote other poems, three 
of which are publiſhed at the end of his article in the * General 


Dictionary:“ namely, . In doctiſſimi Sherlocci Librum 


nuper editum de Uſu ac Fine Doni prophetici, necnon Præ- 
dictionum maxime memorabilium per continuatam ab Initio 


uſque Steculorum Seriem, 1726.“ 2. A brief and eaſy 


Parapbraſe upon the triumphal Song of Moſes, Exodus, chap. 
xv. from ver. 1. to ver. 20.” 3. A Lenten Thought.” 


His nephew, Charles Moſs, ſon of his third brother Charles 
(phyſician at Kingſton on Hall), wis educated at Caius-colleye, : 


where he was afterwards fellow, and D. D. archdeacon of 


Coltheſter, reſidentiary of ' Saliſbury, ) rector of St. James's 
George, Hanover-ſquare, biſhop of St. David's, 1766, 
WITT is, 4. 47) © . 


and St. 
and of Bath and Wells, 17 
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MOTHE LE VAYER Fnancia DE LA), counſellor of 


ſtate, and ptor to the duke of Anjou, only brother to 


Lewis XIV. was born at Paris in the year 1588. He wWwas 
very well-educated by a learned father, whoſe merits and em. 
ploywment- rendered him of conſequence; and he became ſo 
. | T3 ? . eminently 
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- majeſty for the ſpace of one year. He was a man of very 
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authors were,” . 
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eminently learned himſelf, and diſtinguiſhed by his writings 
that he was conſidered. as one of the beſt members of the 
French academy, into which he was admitted in the year 
1639, He was loved and honoured by the two cardinals 
Richelieu and Mazarin, who governed France ſucceſſively. 
Splendid titles and honourable poſts were beſtowed upon him. 
He was appointed preceptot to the duke of Anjou, as we have 
faid, and would have been preceptor alſo to the king bis bro- 
ther, if the queen had not taken a particular fancy; not to 


nt, have that place beſtowed on a martial man: though: Moreri, 


in his © Dictionary,“ and Peliſſon, in his © Hiſtory of the 
French Academy,” both affirm that he was preceptor to his 


regular conduct, a true philoſopher in his mannets; yet 
was ſuſpeQed of Having no religion. Le Vayer was lately 
called to court, and made preceptor of the duke of Anjou. He 
is about ſixty yeggs-old, of à middle ſtature, as much a ſtoic 
as any man: he ſs one who loves to be praiſed, but never 
praiſes any body; fan: aſtical ang capricious, and ſuſpected of 


the taint in his underſtanding with which Diagoras and Prota- 


goras were infected.“ This is the account which Guy Patio, 
who ſpoke freely of all mankind, has given of him, in a letter 
dated July 13, 1649. The world was ſurpriſed, that fo 
wiſe and grave & man as Le Vayer ſhould write ſo very 
freely upon obſcene ſubjects. Shall we ſay of him, as be has 
ſaid of Monſieur Bayle, that, * emboldened by his virtuous 
life, and the good opinion the world: conceived: of him, he al · 
lowed himſelt this liberty merely to diyert his readers?“ How- 
ever, it is plain from this inſtance as from many others, that 
we cannot ſafely conclude, from a man's writings, what his 
manners are. A man like Le Vayer may be very gay with 
his pen, who is very ſtrict in his life and converlation; as, on 
the contrary, one may write like a ſaint, and yet be a very 
ſinner. And as a polite writer has obſerved, it has ſome - 
times happened, that ** they, who have diſcovered great zeal 
in leaving out ſuch places in the claſſics as offend chaſtity, 
have not always been ſo ſober and chaſte as thoſe ancient 


Le Vayer, though apparently in poſſeſſon of all that life 


| could give, was one of thoſe Who would not, upon any ac. 


count, bave paſſed his time oyer again in the world. “ Life,” 
ſays he, ,** ſcems ſo indifferent to me, that, far from ever de- 
fi ing to renew: the race, if put to my choice, I would not 
exchange the few remaining calamitous days, in an age ſo far 
advanced as mine, for the numerous years expected by the 

reateſt pat of young perſons, all whoſe: pleaſures I well 
know, I could really {wear to this as well as Cardan, if 
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did not think it more proper to cite his own expreſſions, to 
which I entirely ſubſcribe, Nos, per Deum, fortunam 
noſtram exiguam, atque in State ſenili, cum ditiffimo juvene, 
ſed imperito, non commutatemus:“ that is, in plain terms, 6 
J would not exchange my ſmall fortune, even in my old 
age, for the largeſt ppſſeſſions of an inexperienced youth.” 
Tully formenly ſaid the ſame thing in the perſon of Cato: 
4c Si quis Deus mihi largiatur, ut ex hac ætate repueraſcam, 
& ia cunis vagiam, valde recuſem: nec vero velim, quaſi +» 
decurſo ſpatio, ad carceres à calce revocari, Quid enim habet 
vita commodi?” That is, „If ſome God would make me 
this offer, that I ſhould run the race of life over again, even 
from being a child, and crying in the cradle, I would cer- 
tainly decline it: for, what is there in life, which could in- 
duce one to accept it ?“ But to go on with Le Vayer. As 
great a philo'opher as he was, and as little ſtreſs as he affected | 
to lay upon the goods of this life, he was extremely afflicted * | 
at the loſs of an only ſon, who was about thirty-five years 
of age: and his grief . Fee him ſo much, that in three 
months after he married agaih, although he was above ſeventy- 
five years old. Le Vayer,” ſays Guy Patin, “to comfort 
himſelf for the death of his only ſon, is this day 8 
being ſeventy-fix years old, to the daughter of M. de la Haye, 
formerly anibaifador at Conſtantinople, bs. 4 is at leaſt forty, © 
She ſtayed long enough to be a ſybil. Noh invenit vatem, 
virum, ſed vetulum. She aid not find a prophet, but a 
huſband, and an old one too. HET. 
By this ſecond marriage, he ſeems to have aRed incon- 
ſiſlently with the declaration we have juſt heard him make, 
viz, * that he would not run the race of life over again, it 
& it was put to his choice:“ for, by taking another wife, he s 
certainly undertook, to run another race; and a race too, 
which he might not only have avoided, but which there is 
got reaſon to ſuſpect, he had not run with pleaſure before, 
An extract or two from his own writings will ſuffieiently con- 
firm this ſuſpicion, and at the ſame time afford ay much enters 
tainment to the reader, as any thing we can offer him, Do 
not expect,“ ſays he to a friend, that T ſhould offer you a 
panegytic on a condition of life, whoſe inconveniences i a : 
perhaps not leſs acquainted with than thoſe who are moſt 5 
weary of them, I have always taken that fleep, into which 
God caſt our firſt father, before he preſented him with'a'wife, 
not only for a caution to diftruſt our own fight, as a' very bad 
counfetfor in this affair, bur for a moral inſtruction, that no 
man would probably take upon himſelf that incumbramer, if 
» © the eyes of his mind were open to foreſee the inconveniences to | 
which he ſubjeQs" hinfelf, Who engages” in fo dangerous a 8 
+ * | * # | 
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Jociety; And I never read the firſt verſe of the tenth book ef 
Ovid's Metamorphoſes,* where he arrays the god Hymen in 
2 ſaffron-coloured robe—Croceo velatus amitu—without fan- 
cying, that the poet thereby deſigned to expreſs, what is fo 
eſſential in marriage, The cares of a family which you take 
upon yourſelf, the ſeveral blows of fortune which you render 
yourſelf liable to, the inevitable jealouſy which you will have 
of your wife on account of the charms you Bod in her, and 
» the fear of being touched in your honour, are thęy not ſufficient 
* cauſes. of the jaundice? And is it not a miraculous thing, if a 
conſtitution, even the moſt ſanguine or gay, become not by 
this means icterical ? 5 | eee 
Le Vayer liyed a long time after his ſecond marriage, and 
died in the year 1672, His works, collected into a body by 
his ſon, were dedicated to cardinal Mazarin in 1663: but 
the beſt and completeſt gollection of them was that + Paris, 
1669, dedicated to Lewis XIV. and conſiſting of fifteen 
volumes in 32mo,” * There is no ſmall advantage,” ſays 
Bayle, to be made of reading this writer; and we have no 
French author that approaches Hearer- to Plutarch than he, 
We, find beautiful thoughts and ſolid arguments interwoyen 
and diſperſed through all he wrote; wit and learning go 
in hand, His treatiſe concerning the education of the dauphin, 
'and that of pagan ghilolophy, are the beſt which he hath write 
| ten.“ . 7 4 7 py Pp 5 
.. - MOTHE LE VAYER DE BOUTIGNT, a Frenchman 
| of the ſame family as the preceding, and maſter of requeſts, 
He wrote a diſſertation on the authority of kings, a'tragedy, 
and a popular romance, called, Therſis et Zelie,” He was 
an elegant wiiter and an accompliſhed man, He died in 1585. 
MOTTE (AwToixe HovDART DE LA), an ingenious 
Frenchman, greatly diſtinguiſhed by his ps in yerſe and 
proſe, and by the. literary conteſts he had with ſeveral eminent 
perſons, was born at Paris.in 1672. His taſte lay towards the 
theatre; and he often amuſed himſelf, when be was young. 
with acting plays. At twenty, he produced a comedy of thres * 
acts, called Les Originaux;” the ill ſucceſs, of which ſo 
by + diſguſted him with the world, that he retired to the abbey of 
3 La Trappe, with a reſolution to ſpend his life in deyotion,” ' 
1 Tbe feryour of this abating, be returned to Paris, and hil 
former ſtudies, in Which he continued to the end of his life, 
He wrote a great number of things with very different ſucceſs; 
aud no man was ever more criticiſed, and yet more praiſed, 
than he. The politeneſs of his ſpirit, and the amiableneſs f 
big manners, procured him many friends; that is, many per- 
ſons who were pleaſed with his converſation: . and theſe __ 
. caplidered-him as the very god of taſte, and defended him with * 
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an ardour perfectly enthuſiaſlie. On the other hand, - his 
literary paradoxes, his ſingular ſyſtems in all branches af 


polite learning, and, above all, his jndgement upon the, 
ancients, which, like thoſe of Perrault, were thought diſ- 
reſpe&ful and. detracting, raiſed him up formidable adverſaries, . 


Racine, Boileau, Rouſſeau, and madam Dacier, were among 
the number of thoſe who made it their buſineſs to unmaſk the 
falſe merit of this pretended -hero of Parnaſſus; and avenged 
antiquity, and taſte with their contempt of a man, who, 


with much wy, little true 55 6 and {till leſs learning, had 


aſſumed a kind of dictatorſhip in the province aff the belles 
lettres. His Diſcours ſur Homere” is a maſter-piece of 


elegance, and one of his beſt pieces in,proſe; yet his manner 
there of treating the ancients was thought ſo very exception- - 


able, that madam Dacier was provoked to write a volume 
againſt him. It was publiſhed in 1714, with this title, * Des 
Cauſes de la Corruption du Gout,” 12mo; and La Motte 


replied in a ſmall piece, called Reflexions ſur la Critique, 
in which he ſhewed more wit, and finer turns in com- 


poſition, than madam Dacietʒ but was ſuppoſed to leave the 


force of argument, as he certainly did the depth of learning, 


W | F 
1 became blind in the latter yea of his life, and died in 


1731. He was of the French academy.“ He wrote 2 great 


deal in epic poetry, tragedy, comedy, lyric, paſtoral, and 
fables; beſides a vaſt variety of diſcourſes, critical and aca- 
demical, in proſe, In ' 1754, a complete edition of all his 
works was publiſhed in eleven large volumes, 8vo; but, as 
hath often and juſtly been faid of our Swift, the editor had % , 
conſulted better for his reputation, if he had reduced this 


enormous collection to three or four. The following paſſage 


of Voltaire may ſerve for a critique upon our author and his 
works: La Motte was of a ſolid and comprehenſive, rather 
than of a ſublime genius. He wrote in proſe with delicacy - 
and method; hut his poetry is often deſtitute of fire and ele- 


gance, and ſometimes too of that exactneſs, which is never 


to be diſpenſed with but in the ſublime. His firſt lyric eſſays 
were rather beautiful ſtanzas, than finiſhed odes; and he even 
ſt much of his ſpirit in the ſequel: but a number of elegant 
pieces of his, which {till remain, will 2 hinder hidf mw 
paſſing for an author of the loweſt claſs. He is an example to 
prove, that in works of genius a performance may hare 


merit, though jt comes not up to the utmoſt perfection of 
good, ANOng, EE LN P 3 b 

MOT TEUX (PeTzR AN TONY). This gentleman was 
a native of France, being born in 1660, at Rouen in Nor- 


mandy, where alſo he received his education, On the rero- 


cation 
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cation of the edict of Nantz, he came over to England. He 
* ived at firſt with his godfather and relation Paul Dominique, 
eſq. but afterwards grew a conſiderable trader himſelf; kept 
a large Eaſt-India warehouſe in Leadenhall-ſtreet, and had 
A very good place in the general poſt- office lelating to the 
foreign letters, being maſter of ſeveral languages. During 
His refidence in this kingdom, he acquired ſo perfect a know- 
ledge of the Engliſh lauguage, that he not only was qualified 
to oblige the world with a very good tranffgtion of Den 
Quixote, but alſo wrote ſeveral * Songs.“ ** Prologues,” 
* Epilogues,” &c. dedicated a poem On Tea,“ to the 
be and, what was ſtill more extraordinary, became 
a very eminent dramatic writer in a language to which he 
was not a native. The reſpective titles of his numerous 
pieces of that kind may be ſeen in the Biographia Dramatica.” 
This gentleman, who ſeems to have led a very comfortable 
life, his circumſtances having been perfectly eaſy, was yet 
unfortunate in his death; for he was found dead in 1 
drderly houſe in the pariſh of St. Clement Danes, not without 
Tuſpicion of having been murdered; though other accounts 
ſay, that he met with his fate in trying a very odd experiment. 
This accident happened to him Feb. 19, 1719-18, which, 
being his birth-day, exactly completed his fifty-eighth year. 
His body was interred in his own pariſh-church, which 
| was that of St. Andrew Underfſhaft, in the city of London. 
Fo MOTTEVILLE (FrAxctEs BERTRAND, DAME 4 ly 
celebrated French lady, was born in Normandy about 1615. 
+ | She! was the daughter of a gentleman who belonged to the 
court; and her wit and amiable manners recommended her to 
Anne of Auſtria, who kept her conſtantly near her. Car- 
dinal Richelieu, who was always jealous of the favourites of 
this princeſs, having diſgraced her, ſhe retired, with her 
mother, to Normandy, where ſhe married Nicolas Langlois, 
lord of Motteville, an old man, who died iti about two 
years. After the death of Richelieu, Anne of Auſtria, having 
Der declared regent, recalled her to court. Here gratitude 
put her upon writing the hiſtory of this princeſs; and it has 
been printed ſeveral times under the title of ** Memoires pour 
(vis Hiſtoire d'Anne d'Auſtria;” in g volumes, 12ms. 
Theſe Memoirs deſcribe the minority of Lewis XIV. and the 
inſide of a court, very well; and thoſe who love little facts 
written, however, apparently with truth and fincerity, may 
plu®themſelves here. She died at Paris in 1689, aged 75. 
| There was a very great confidence and even intimacy between 
| Henrtetta, the widow of our Charles I. and Madame de 


Motte ville, „ 
- MOTTLEY | 
" 


MOTTLEY. wy 3 


- 'MOTTLEY (Jonx, eſq.), ſon of colonel Mottley, avas 
a great favourite with king James II. and followed the fortunes 
of that prince into France. James, not being able himſelf to 
rovide for him ſo well as he deſired, procured for him, by 
bis intereſt, the command of a regiment in the ſervice of 
Louis XIV. at the head of which he loſt his life in the 
battle of Turin, in the year 1705. The colonel married a 
daughter of John Guiſe, eſq. of Ablodſcourt, in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, with whom, by the death of a brother, who left her 
his whole eſtate, he had a very conſiderable fortune. The 
family of the Guiſes, however, being of principles diame- 
trically oppoſite to thoſe of the colonel, and zealqps friends to 
the revolution, Mrs. Motley, notwithſtanding the tendereſt 
affection for her huſband, and repeated invitations from the 
king and queen, then at St. Germains, could not be prevailed 
on to follow, but rather choſe to live on the remains of what | 
he had left behind. The colonel being ſent over to England, 4 
thrge or four years after the revolution, on a ſecret commiſſion 
from king James, and cohabiting with his wife during his 
ſhort ſtay there, occaſioned the birth of our author in 1692. 
Mr. Mottley received the firſt rudiments. of his education at 
St. Martin's library-ſchool, founded by archbiſhop Tenifon ; 
but was ſoon called forth into buſineſs, being placed in the 
exciſe · office at ſixteen years of age under the comptroller,, lord 
viſcount Howe, whoſe brother and fiſter were both related by 
marriage to his mother. This place he kept till 1920, when, 
in conſequence of an unhappy contract he had made, pro- 
bably in purſuit of ſome of the bubbles of that infatuated 
year, he was obliged to reſign it. Soon after the acceſſion of 
George I. Mr. Mottley had been promiſed by the lord 
Halifax, at that time firſt lord of the treaſugy, the place of 
one of the commiſſioners of the wine licence office; but 
when the day came that his name ſhould have been inſerted 
in the patent, a more powerful intereſt, to his great ſurprize, 
had ſtepped in between him and the preferment, of which he 
had ſo poſitive a promiſe. This, however, was not the only 
diſappointment of that kind which this gentleman met with 
for, at the period above mentioned, when he parted with hie 
place at the exciſe, he had one in the exchequer abſolutely 
given to him by Sir Robert Walpole, to whom he lay under 
many other obligations. But, in this caſe, às well as the 
pony one, at the very time that he imagined himfelf the 
ureſt, he was doomed to find his hopes fruſtrated; for, that 
miniſter, no longer than three days afterwards, recollecting 
that he had made a prior promiſe of it to another, Mr. 'Mottfey 
yas. obliged- to relinquiſh his claim to him, who had, By 
honour, an garlier: right to it. „Mr. Guiſe, our au | 
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124 MOTTLE I | 
ts grandfather the mother's ſide, had fettled an eſtate on him 
8 after the death of his mother, ſhe being to receive the income 
5 of it during her life-time; but that lady, whoſe inclination 


for expence, or, what the world commonly calls, ſpirit, was 
axreatly above her circumſtances, thus diminiſhed as they were 
m conſequence of her huſband's party-principles, being con- 
fiderably involved in debt, Mr. Mottley, in order to free her 
from thoſe incumbrances, conſented to the ſale of the eſtate, 
although fhe was no more than tenant for life. This ſtep was 
taken at the very time that he loſt his place in the exciſe, which 
might perhaps be one motive for his joining in the ſale, and 
when he almoſt 28 years of age. In the ſame year, 
Knding his fortunes in ſome meaſure impaired, and his pro- 
ſpects over-clouded, he applied to his pen, which had hitherto 
deen only his amuſement, for the means of immediate ſupport, 
and wrote his firſt play, which met with tolerable ſucceſs. 
From chat time he depended chiefly on his literary abilities for 
the amendment of his fortune, and wrote five dramatic pieges, 
ſome of which met with tolerable ſucceſs. He had alſo a hand 
nin the compoſition of that many-fathered piece, The Devil 
to pay,” and the farce of Penelope.“ He publiſhed a © Life 
of the great Czar Peter,” by ſubſcription, in which he met 
with the ſanction of ſome of the royal family, and great 
numbers of the nobility and gentry ; and, on accafion of one 
of his benefits, which happened Nov. 3, queen Caroline, on 
the 3oth of the preceding month (being the prince 6f Wales's 
birth-day), did the author the ſingular honour of diſpoſing of 
* great number of his tickets, with ber own hand, in the 
drawing-room,. moſt of which were paid for in gold, into the 
bands of colonel Schutz, bis royal higbneſs's privy-purſe, 
_ from whom Mottley received it, with the addition of a 
very liberal preſent. from the prince himſelf. Mr. Mottley 
| dic Oc. 30, ; 1750. It has been ſurmiſed, with ſome ap- 
pearance of reaſon, that Mr. Mottley was the compiler of 
the lives of the dramatic writers, publiſhed" at the. end of 
Whincop's “ Scanderbeg.“ It is certain, that the life of Mr. 
Mottley, in that work, is rendered one of the moſt important 
in it, and is particularized by ſuch a- number of various in- 
cidents, as it ſeems improbable ſhould be known by any burn 
gither himſelf or ſome one nearly related to him. Among 
others he relates the following anecdote, with which, as it 
contains ſome humour, we ſhall cloſe this article. When 
colonel Mottley, our author's father, came over, as has been 
before related, on à ſecret commiſhan from the abdicated 
monarch, the government, who had by ſome means intelli- 
ence of it, were very diligent in their endeavours to have 
dim ſeized, The colonel,, however, was happy _—_ oo 
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elude their ſearch; but ſeveral other perſons were, at different 


times, ſeized through miſtake for him. Among the reft, it 
ee thit kb frequently Topped 


and with à heap of papers before him, which being a fuſ- 


picious circumſtance, they immediately ſeized, and carried him 
before the earl of Nottingham, then ſecretary of ſtate. His 


lordſhip, who, however, could not avoid knowing him, as 
he was a member of the houſe of commons, and nephew to 
the famous Sir Edward Seymour, aſked him what all thoſe 


papers contained. Mr. Tredenham made anſwer, that they 
were only the ſeveral ſcenes of a play, which he had been 


ſcribbling for the amuſement of a few leifure-hours, Lord 
Nottingham then only defired leave juſt to look over them, 


which having done for ſome little time, he returned them 
again to the author, aſſuring him that he was perfectly ſatis- 
fie 7 » for, upon my word,” ſaid he, 66 1 can find no plot 


in them. | a 
MOUCHERON (Is aac), born 1640, died, aged 54. 
His works are in the higheſt eſttmation, nor without reaſon. 


Theſe paintings, for correctneſs of deſign, and beauty of 


colouting, equal any thing of this kind ever produced by 
Fami Parra Mi nm 


MOUFET (T HoMas), a medical writer of conſiderable - 
note, and one of the firſt who introduced chemical medicines - 
in 3 Ts was born in London, and very probably receive 
his education there: He ſpent ſome time at Cambridge; he 
viſited many countries in Europe; and contracted a corre- 
ſpondence with the molt eminent foreign phyſicians and 
chemiſts of his time, whofe opinions de ibibed. _ He took 
the degree of doctor abroad; and, on his return, practiſed in 


his native city with ſome reputation. He was ſome time 


| fettled at Ipſwich. His chi patron was Peregrine Bertie, 


lord n whom he accompanied in his journey to 
carry, the King 


1591. He ſpent the latter part of his life moſtly at 


ſured by Martin Lifter, but praiſed by Ray, who thinks it of 
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d at the Blue | 
Poſts Tavern, in the Hay-Market, with one Mr. Tredenham, 
a Corniſh gentleman, particular directions were given for 
ſearching that houſe. Colonel Mottley, however, happening 
not to be there, the meſſengers found Mr. Fredenham alone, 


h of Denmark the enſigns of the order of the 
garter. He mentions being in the camp with the earl of 
Fler in Normandy, which muſt probably have 9 in 
ulbridge, 
near Wilton, in Wilts, in the capacity of a retainer to he 
Pembroke family. He is beſt known in the learned world by 
"a work, intituled Theatrum Inſectorum,“ commenced by 
Wotton and finiſhed by, Moufet. His performance is cen 
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great value and importance. Moufet died about the year 
1500. a + 2 [ | | MP 
MOULIN (PETER po), one of the moſt eminent of the 
Proteſtant doctors in France, and memorable for having been 
employed by our James I. to attempt the accompliſhment. of 
an union between the Reformed and Lutheran churches. He 
ſtudied at Leyden, and was chaplain to Catharine of Bourbon, 
filter of Henry IV. He was author of a great number of 
theological works. 8 | | ; 
MOULIN (PETER po), ſon of the preceding, and marked 
by a ſimilar genius and character. He was chaplain to Charles 
| II. and prebendary of Canterbury. He publiſhed ſome con- 
troverſial works, and died in 1684. . 255 
MOULIN (GABRIEL bv), a French hiſtorical writer. 
His moſt eſteemed work is A General Hiſtory of Normandy 
under its Dukes.” 8 „ 
MOUNTFORT (WIrLIAu), who was far from a con- 
temptible writer, was in much greater eminence as an actor. 
He was born, in 1659, in Staffordſhire. It is probable, that 
he went early upon the ſtage, as it is certain that he died 
. young; and Jacob informs us, that, after his attaining a de- 
gree of excellence in his profeſſion, he was entertained for 
ame. time in the family of the lord-chancellor . Jefferies, 
„who,“ ſays Sir John Rereſby, at an entertainment of the 
lord mayor and court of aldermen, in the year 1685, called 
for Mr. Mountfort to divert the company (as his lordſhip was 
pleaſed to term it): he be ing an eellent mimio, my lord 
made him plead before him in a feigned cauſe, in which he 
aped all the great lawyers. of the age in their tane of voice, 
and in their action and geſture of body, to the very great 
ridicule not only of the lawyers, but of the law itſelf ; which, 
to me (ſays the hiſtorian) did not ſeem altogether prudent in a 
man of his lofty ſtation in the law: diverting it certainly was; 
but prudent in the lord-high-chancellor 1 never think it.“ 
After the fall of Jefferics, our author again returned to the 
ſtage, in which piofeſſion he continued till his death, which 
happened in 1692. Colley Cibber, who has, in his Apo- 
logy,“ ſhewn great candour and warmth, in beſtowing all due 
commendations on his contemporaries, has drawn one of the 
moſt amiable portraits of Mountfort as an actor. He tells ug 
that he was tall, well made, fair, and of an agreeable aſpect; 
bis voice clear, full, and melodious; a moſt affecting lover in 
y, and in comedy gave the trueſt life to the real cha- 
er of a fine gentleman. In ſcenes af gaiety, he never 
broke into that reſpect that was due to the preſence of equal or 
ſuperior characters, though inferior actors played them, nor 
ſought to acquire any advantage over other pe 
; 2 | Ss 
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fineſſe, or ſtage· tricks, but only by ſurpaſſing them in true 
and maſterly rouches of nature. He had in himſelf a ſufficient 
ſhare of wit, and a pleafantry of humour that gave new life 
to the more ſprightly characters which he appeared in; and ſo 
much decency did he preſerve even in the more diſſolute parts 
in comedy, that queen Mary Il. who was remarkable for her 
ſolicitude in the cauſe of virtue, and diſcouragement of even 
the appearance of vice, did, on ſeeing Mrs. Behn's comedy of 


© The Rover” performed, at the ſame time that ſhe expreſſed 


her diſapprobation of the piece itſelf, make a very juſt diſ- 


tinction een the author and actor, and allowed a due of 


praiſe to the admirable performance of Mr. Mountfort in the 
character. He had, beſides this, ſuch an amazing variety in 
his manner, as very few actors have been able to attain; and 
was ſo excellent in the caſt of fops and petit maitres, that Mr. 
Cibber, who was himſelf in high eſteem in that manner of 
playing, not only acknowledges that he was greatly indebted 
to his obſervation of this gentleman for his own ſucceſs aſter- 


wards, but even confeſſes a great inferiority to him, more 


eſpecia dy in perſonal advantage; and ſays, moreover, that had 
Mr. Mountfort been remembered when he firſt attempted them, 
his defects would have been more eaſily diſcovered, and con- 
ſequently his favourable reception in them very much and 
very juſtly abated. Such were the excellences of this great 
performer, who did not, however, in all probability, teach 
that ſummit of perfection which he might have arrived at, had 
he not been untimely cut off, by the hands of a baſe aſſaſſin. 
in the thirty-third year of his age. As the affair was in itſelf 
of an extraordinary nature, and ſo eſſential a circumſtance in 
Mr. Mountfort's hiſtory, no apology is neceſſary for giving 
a ſhort detail of it, collected from the circumſtances which 
appeared on the trial of the murderet% accomplice. | 


Lord Mohun, a man of looſe morals, and of a turbulent 


and rancorous ſpirit, had, from à kind of fympathy of dif- 
poſition, contracted the cloſeſt intimacy with one captain Hill, 
whom nature, by with-holding. from him every valuable 
quality, ſeemed to have intended for a cut-throat. Hill had 
long entertained a paſſion for that celebrated actrets Mrs. 


BracegitWe, who had rejected him, with the contemptuous . 


diſdain which his character juſtly deſerved. Fired with re- 


ſentment for this treatment, Hill's vanity would ngt ſuffer _ 


him to attribute it Jun other cauſe. than a pre · engagement 
of her affections in fav our of ſome other lover. Mountfort's 


agreeable perſon, his frequently performing the counter- parts 


in love ſcenes with Mrs. Bracegirdle, and the reſpect which 
he uſed always to pay her, induced captain Hill to fix on him, 


though a married man, as the ſuppoſed bar to his own ſucceſs. 
R ron 
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Grown deſperate then of ſucceeding by fair means, he de- 
termined to attempt force: and, communicating his deſign to 
lord Mohun, whoſe attachment to him was ſo great, as to 
render him the accomplice in all his ſchemes, and the pro- 
moter even of his moſt criminal pleaſures, they determined on 
a plan for carrying her away from the play-houſe ; but, not 
finding her there, they got intelligence where ſhe was to ſup, 
and, having hired a number ,of ſoldiers and a coach. for the 
rpoſe, waited near the door for her coming out; and, on 
er ſo doing, the ruffians actually ſeized her, and were going 
to force her into the coach ; but her mother, and the gentleman 


» whoſe houſe ſhe came out of, interpoſing till farther aſſiſtance 
could come up, ſhe was reſcued from them, and ſafely eſcorted 
to her own houſe. Lord Mohun and captain Hill, however, 

F enraged at their diſappointment in this attempt, immediately 


reſolved on one of another kind, and, with violent impreca- 

tions, openly vowed revenge on Mr. Mountfort. Mrs. Brace- 

girdle's mother, and a gentleman, who were ear-witneſſes to 

+ | their threats, immediately ſent to inform Mrs. Movaghyt of 
„ber hufband's danger, with their opinion that ſhe ſhould warn 

| him of it, and adviſe him not to come home that night ; but, 

” unfortunately, no meſſenger Mrs. Mountfort ſent was able to 
find him. In the mean time, his lordſhip and the captain 

paraded the ſtreets with their ſwords drawn, till about mid- 

night, when Mr. Mountfort, on his return home, was met 

and faluted in a friendly manner by.lord Mohun ; but, while 

that ſcandal to the rank and title which he bore was 

OT treacherouſſy holding him in a converſation which he could 
form no ſuſpicion from, the aſſaſſin Hill, being at his back, 

firſt gave him a deſperate blow on the head with his left hand, 

and immediately after wards, before Mr. Mountfort had time 

to draw and ſtand on his defence, he, with the ſword he held 

ready in his right, ran him through the body. This Taft 
circumſtance Mr. Mountfort declared, as a dying man, to Mr. 

Bancroft, the furgeon who attended him. - Hill immediately 

made his eſcape ; 1 lord Mohun was ſeized, and ſtood his 

: trial; but, as it did not appear that he immediately aſſiſted 
S$ Hill in the perpetrating this aſſaſſination, and that, glthough 
lord Mohun had joined with the captain in bis threats of 
revenge, yet the actual mention of murder could not be 
proved, his lordſhip was acquitted by his peers. He afier- 

wards, however, himſelf loſt his life an a duel with duke 


+8 


Hamilton, in which it has been hinted that ſome of the ſame 
Kind of treachery, which he had been an abettor of in the 
bove-mentioned affair, was put in practice againft himfelf. 
Mr. Mountfort's death happened in Norfolk-ſtreet in the 
Strand, = the winter of 1692. His body was TNT 
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the church yard of St. Clement Danes. He left behind him 


fix dramatic. pieces, which, are enumerated in the Biographia 
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MOURE T (Jon Josgrn), à French muſician, horn at 
Avignon in 1682. His talents for muſical compoſition were 
con ſpicuaus at ee as twenty, when he was taken 
under the patronage of the ducheſs du Maine. He was com- 
poſer of a great variety of works,'which are diſtinguiſhed by 
their eaſe and elegance. Mouret, in the latter part of his life, 
experieſiced very ſevere misfortunes, which deranged * 
intellects, and haſtened his death. This event happened ir 
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_  MORGUES(MaTTHEw DE), an ex- jeſuit, and native of 


Velay. He was honoured by the confidence of. cardinat 
Richlieu, who employed his pen in vindication of himſelf and 
the queen- mother, as well as to vent his indignation on his 
enemies. When the diſputes between the cardinal and the 
ueen broke out, he attached himſelf to the latter, and con- 
equently loſt the patronage of Richlieu. He was driven from 
Paris, to which place, however, he returned on the death of 
the cardinal, and concluded his life in the hoſpital of incurables 
in 1650. He publiſhed a/ defence of the queen - mother, with 
ſome controverſial writings. s 
MOURGUES (MicAHARLJ, a French: jeſuit, and a man 
of letters. He Was author of many works in conſiderable 
eſteem among his countrymen; in particular, of a & Treatiſe 


on French Poetry, which, though ſince ſurpaſſed, was the 


completeſt which bad then appeared. He alſo wrote a 
« Freatiſe on the Elements of Geometry, and a Collection 
of French Bons⸗ Mots in Verſe,” le died in 1714. 


MOUVANS (Pavs Richaa nd, ſurnamed the Brave, 


was a Proteſtant officer of a very reſpectable 3 of Pro- 


vence, and was eminently diſtinguiſhed in the civil wars of 
the fixteenth century. After experiencing various viciſſitudes 
of fortune, he loſt his life in battle. 
MOYLE (Warr RR, eſq.). a very ingenious and learned 


Engliſh writer, was ſon of Sir Walter Moyle, and born 4 | 


Cornwall in 1672. After he had made a conſiderable progr 


in ſchool-learning,” he was ſent to Oxford; and thence re- 


moved to the Temple, Where he applied himſelf chiefly. to 
ſuch parts of the law as led to the knowledge of our con- 
ſtitution and governmtht; for there was a drudgery,“ ſays 
Mr. Hammond, in what he called law-lucrative, which he 


could never ſubmit to. He came into the world with a firm 


zcal for the Proteſtant ſettlement, and a great contempt. of 


thoſe who imagined that the liberty of out conſtitution and 


the Reformation could ſubſiſt under à Popiſh king; nor did 
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he ever vary from theſe ſentiments. From the Temple he 
removed to Covent-Garden, in order to be nearer the polite 
and entertaining part of the town; and here it was, as Dryden 
"obſerves" in his Life of Lucian,“ that “the learning and 
judgement above his age, which every one diſcovered in Mr. 
Moyle, were proofs of thoſe abilities he has ſhewn in his 


country's ſervice, when he was choſen to ſerve it in the / ſenate, 
as his father Sir Walter had done 
In 169), he joined with Mr. Trenchard in writing a 

pamphlet, intituled, An Argument ſhewing, that a ſtanding 
Army is inconſiſtent with a free Government, and.abſolute}y 


deſtructive to the Conſtitution of the Engliſh Monarchy.” 


The ſame year, at the requeſt of Dr. Davenant, he tranſlated 
Xenophon's ** Diſcourſe upon Improving the Revenue of the 
State of Athens;” and ſent it to him, to be annexed: to his 
«.Diſcourſes.'on the public Revenuves'and Trade of England.“ 
Moyle tells Davenant, in tlie dedication of this tranſlation, 
that he ** fancies it will be no unwelcome entertainment to 
him, to find his own admirable obſervations upon theſe 
matters confirmed by the authority of one of the greateſt 
men that ever antiquity produced, and the only ancient 
author upon this ſubje& which is now extant. This admirable 
maxim, that the true wealth and greatneſs of a nation conſiſts 
in numbers of people well employed, is every where inculcated 
throughout the whole courſe of this treatiſe. - And I believe, 
ſays he, Xenophon was the firſt author that ever argued by 
political arithmetic, or the art of reaſoning upon things by 
figures; which has been improved by ſome able heads of our 
own nation, and carried to the higheſt perfection by your own 
tucceſstul- inquiries.” As to. the tranflation, Davenant has 
given the following account of it in the thirty-fourth page of 
His work: ** It was made Enpliſh by a young gentleman, whoſe 
learning and ripe parts promiſe: greater matters hereafter ; 
ſince, in his firſt eſſay, he has ſhewn himſelf ſo great a 
maſter, both in his own and the Greek language. And, it is 
hoped, this example will excite other "perſons of is age, 
rank, and fortune, to ſtudy the buſineſs of trade; and the re- 
venues of their country. The original is highly ſeemed 
by all the learned world; and the reader will find Xenophon 
has ſuffered nothing in this verſin .. 
- He was for ſome time a member of parliament, where he 
always acted a vety honourable and diſintereſted part; but 
he had made ſo great advances in letters, and was ſo bent 
upon his ſtudies, that he never had any reliſh for that ſtation. 
His thoughts were rather turned upon making the beſt ad- 
vantages by reading, eſpecrally hiffory ;| from which he col- 
lected the forms, tae conſtitutions, and the laws, of govern- 
Sid i ments. 
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ments. He obſerved carefully the changes and revolutions 
they underwent; and not only the events themſelves, but the 


ſecret cauſes of them. However, in parliament, he applied 


himſelf to conſider the improvement and regulation of trade, 
foreign and domeſtic ; and likewiſe the employment of the 
pour, which has ſo near a connection with the augmenting 


of our domeſtic trade: and he took great pains in promoting 


a bill for the encouraging of ſeamen, and the effectual and 


ſpeedy-manning of the royal navy. ep. ee 
Pt, rs | ite ad 110 beat t Bake in Cornwall, 
where he applied himſelf with great vigour to his ſtudies. 
He read all the original authors; both Greek and Latin; and 
he efteented thoſe to be original authors, who wrote before the 


birth of Chriſt, and about 440 years after. From 440 to 


1440 was a long, but dark period of time; and he aimed only 
to preſerve a thread of the hiſtory of that middle age. The 
ſchoolmen and ſcholaſtic divinity, which flouriſhed then, he 


neglected; but it appears, that, in the latter part of his life,” 


he launched far into eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. It was his cuſtom: 
frequently to make a review of tlie beſt ſyſtems in all ſciences, 
being uſed to fay, that it was neceſſary for every man, who! 
apphes himſelf to matters of learning, to have a general 
knowledge af the elements of them; and hence he was in- 
ceſſantly collecting fundamental maxims, and forming right 
diviſions in all parts of learning. It was early in his life, 


that he contrived a ſcheme of ſo diſpoſing. books in his li- 


brary, that ther might give him, even by their diſpoſition, 
a regular and uſeful view of all the ſeveral walks of learning 
and knowledge. In order to this, a diſtribution was made of 
them intd faùr grand diviſiotisq the firſt containing theology, 
the ſecond law, the third arts and ſciences, and the fourth 
| hiſtory. He penetrated deep into all the authors he read; and 
he- was very nice in the choice of them. An exactneſs of 
reaſoning Was his pecuhar talent, to which was joined an 
uncotamon vivacity of expreſſion. He uſed often to regret 
the not having the advantage of travelling abroad; but, to 
make amends ſor this, he - read the: beſt accounts he could 


get of all che parts of the world, and made his refleQions upon 


them“ DA ne ed LO e f Et) 
This 'worthy (perſon died, June , 1721, aged 49, In 
1726, the works of Walter Mople, eſq. none of which were 
ever · before publiſhed; were printed in 2 vols. 8vo, and de- 
dicated to his brother Joſeph Moyle, eſq. by Thomas Ser- 
jeant, eſq. The firſt volume contains: 1. An Eſſay upon 
the-Coriſtitation of the Roman Government, in two Parts;“ 


2. A Chatge to the Grand jury at Leſkard, April 1700 


3. Letters to Dr. e nn of Exeter, upon Sub- 
ae N 2 N N | | | jocts 
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jects of Ontiiſm and nig , 4 & mn 
the Age of Philopatris, , „commonly — to 
Lucian, in ſeveral Letters to Mr. K;“ 5. Letters from and 
to Mr. Moyle upon various Subjects. The ſecond volume 
contains: 1. “Remarks upon Prideaux's Connection of 'the 
Old and New Teſtament, &c. in ſeveral Letters between the 
Doctor and himſelf.“ In Prideaux's third letter to his couſin 
Moyle, for ſo he addreifes him, he tells him, that “ be is 
ſure his book will no where find a/ more obſerving and ju- 
dicious reader than himſelf; that he had ſufficient experience 
of this in his learned remarks on the former part; and that 
they had inftrufted him for the making of ſome alterations 
againſt another edition :” and, in a fourth letter, he thanks 


him heartily for the obſervations he had ſent him of his 


miſtakes, in the laſt, part of his hiſtory. IL muſt N 
= he, That about Octavius's poſterity is à very 
It is à downright: blunder of my old head, and 
glad ſo accurate and learned a reader has not obſerved' — "of 
them. This makes me hope, that no more ſuch have ef 
me.” We cannot but entertain a high opinion of Mr. Moyle, 
to ſee him thus correcting Dr. Prideaux in hiſtory and Oriental 
learning; as he elſewhere did Mr. Dodwell in chronology. 


2. The Miracle of the Thundering Legion mmm in 


ſeveral Letters between Mr. Moyle and Mr. k. 

In 1727, was publiſhed by his friend Antony n 
eſq. a third volume, in 8vo, intituled, The whole Works 
of Walter Moyle, efq. that were publiſhed by himſelf.” The 
editor ' cqmplains, that, when his poſthumous works came 
from the preſs, theſe valuable tracts of his, which 
printed in his life-time, and paſt his laſt hand, ſhould be 


dropt, as it were, in oblivion, as they muſt have been, had 


they been covered in tlioſe volumes, wherein they were by 
himſelf originally interſperſed; and obſerves, that the prin- 
cipal intention of collecting them was to do juſtice to the 
memory of Mr. Moyle.” We have already mentioned two 
of the pieces, which compoſe this volume; the reſt are, An 
Eſſay on the Lacedemonian Government, addreſſed to An- 
tony Hammond, Eſq. in 1698.7 „ Tranflations from Lu- 
cian,” firſt printed in 1710. * Letters between Mr. Moyle 
and ſeveral of his Friends; firſt printed in 1695. There is 
alſo a tranſlation of Lucian's * Philoparris” by Dr. Drake, 
which is here inſerted, on account of there being ſo moch 
criticiſm concerning it in the firſt volume of Mr. 118 1a 5 

poſthumous works above mentioned. e 
MOYSE (Henry) was born at Lanetk in Scotland, 1 379. 
and, while very young, became one of the pages to king 
James, and aan one 5 I” Ub Soviets of N 
N r. 
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chomber. In that ſtation he ee + ww, wi 


became well acquamted with moſt of the ſecrets at court. Ile 


was preſent with king James at Perth, 1600, when the famous 
conſpiracy of the earl of Gonery took place; but the account 
he has given us of that problematieal affair contains nothing 
either intereſting ox ſatisfactory. He accompanied king James 


into England, where he remained ſome years; but afterwards 


returned to Scotland, and iperit his days in retirement. He 
kept a diary of what paſſed at court, the MS. of which is now 
7 the advocate's library in Edinburgh; and an edition of it 

s ptinted in 1783. It contains many curibus particulars, 


wh have not been taken notice of by general. Hiſtorians. 


He died at Edinburgh, 1630, aged g. 


MUET (PETER LE), a celebrated French achind. bam | 
at Dijon in 1691. He was frequently employed by cardinal | 


Richlieu, under whoſe patronage he ſuperintended the for- 


tifications of many towns in Picardy. He was alſo. e 4 
by Anne of Auſtria: aud built, by Nob command, the church 
of Val de Grace in Patis. Muet was alſo author of different 
works on the ſubject of architecture, which are i. Sor. 


eſteem. He died, in 1669, at Paris. 


MUSGLETON (Lonomtex), by trade a tailor, was a 


notorious ſchiſmatic, a great pretender to the inward light, 


which was to anſwer every purpoſe, temporal or ſpiritual, 
and, like other enthufiaſts, made no ſcruple of damning all 


the world that differed from his on mode of faith. He 


to diſtinguiſh himſelf about the year 1650. His books, for _ 


writing which be was pilloried and impriſoned, were burned 
by the common wing He died March 12, 1697. aged 


A518 S1MEON br), orofeſior of Hebrew at Paris, and of | 
great reputation as an'interpreter of ſeripture. He was author 
of a commentary on the Pſalms in Latin; which proves bim 
to have been 2 man of great ey and profound enes⸗ 10 


He died in 1654. 


MULLER (joku), 2 very eminent aſtronomer, of. the | 


1 century, and born at Koninſhoven in Franconia in 


He was invited to Rome by cardinal Beſſarion; to 
ae place alſo he was induced to go from his defire of be- 


coming a proficient in Greek learning. Pope Sextus IV. 


appointed him to the archbiſhopric of pt can and a ſecond : 
time invited him to Rome. Unfortunately for himſelf, Muller 
bad found fault with the Latin tranſlations of George de 


Trebiſonde; in conſequence of which he was aſſaſſinated on 


his journey to Rome by that tranſlator's ſon. Nevertheleſs, 


there ate ſome who ſay that he died of the plague... Muller 


u an W of * s Almageſt, and was 55 
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Giſt who mode obſervations en /comets/ in 2 philoſophical 
manner. He was alſo author of different works, which Gaſ- 
ſendi, who wrote his life, held i in great einen. He was 
alſo called Regiomontanus 

MUELLER (Jon), a celebrated engraver, : hs flouriſhed 
about the year 1600. He was educated under Goltzius, 
whoſe mauner he ſucceſsfully imitated, His one ae wighly 
eſteemed, and are truly valuable. 
-  MUMMIUS (Lues), a Roman 3 7 a on ac- 
count of his victories over the Achæans, was ſurnamed 
Achaicus. He deſtroyed Corinth, Thebes, and Ohalcis. 
He was an honeſt man, for he did not at all 'enrich himſelf 
by his victories, but withal ſo ignorant, that, having ordered 

the paintings and works of the moſt eminent ancient artiſts 
to be conveyed to Rome, he told thoſe to whom be entruſted 
them, that, if they loſt or injured due, V ſhould be com- 
pelled to make others in their ſtead. \ 

MUNCER (TnouAs), a Saxon PRIN: one of the e 
of Luther, and chief of the German anabaptiſts. In con- 
junction with Storck, he pulled down all the images in the 
churches, which e uad left ſtanding; and then, finding 
an army in his followers, he commenced leveller, and openly 
taught, that all diſtinctions of rank were uſutpations on the 
rights of mankind, At the head of 40,000 men, he wrote to 
the ſovereign princes of Germany, and to the magiſtrates of 
cities, to reſign their authority; and, on his march, to en- 
force theſe principles of equality and reformation, his followers 
ravaged the country. The landgrave of Heſſe at length de- 
feated him; 000 of the enthufafts Kl in battle, and the reſt, 
with their leader, fled: he wu then, and bie at Mul- 
hauſen in 1525. 
 MUNCKER. cone! a ket 3 of a laſt 
century, and author of various works.. His edition of the 
„ Mythographi Latini“ is.defervedly in great eſteem, and has 
been printed ſeveral times. He alſo publiſhed an edition of 
Hyginus, cum Notis Variorum,“ à work full of eruditon 
and good eriticiſm, He died in 168/00 
MUNDAY (Ax rox v) is celebrated by Meres, aflongh the 
comic poets, as the beſt plottet; but none of his dramatic 
pieces are come down to the preſent times, He appears to 
have been a writer through a very long period, ome: being 
works exiſting publiſhed by him, which are dated in 1580 
and 1621, and probably both earlier and latar than thoſe 
vears. In 1582, he deed the treaſonable ; pratices: of 
Edmund Campion, and his confederates, of wluch he pub- 
liſhed an account, wherein he is ſtyled “ ſome time the pape's 
. ſcholler allowed. in che mine at Roome“! The publica- 

| ſſon 
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tion of this pamphlet brought down upon him the vengeance | 
of his opponents, one of whom, in an anſwer to him, has 
given his hiſtory in theſe words: Mungay was firſt a ſtage 
player, aſter an apprentiſe, which tyme he wel ſerved with 
deceaving of his maſter, then wandring towardes Italy, by bis 
own report became a coſener in his journey. Comming 40 
Rome, in his ſhort abode there, was charjtably relieved, but 
never admitted in the ſeminary, as he pleſeth to lye in the 
title of his booke, and being wery of well doing returned home 
to lijs firſt vomite, and was hiſt from his ſtage for his folly. 
Being therby diſcouraged: he ſet forth a balet againſt plays, 
thaugh (o conſtant youth) he afterwards began again to ruffle 
upon the ſtage. Lomit (continues this author) among other 
places his behaviour in Barbican with his good miſtreſs and 
mother. Two things however muſt not be paſſed over of 
this boy's infelicitie, two ſeveral ways of late notorĩous. Firſt 
he writing upon the death of Everard Haunſe, was immediately, 
controled and diſproved by one of his owne- batche, and ſhortly 
after ſetting - forth the apprehenſion of M. Campion was dil- 
proved by George (I was about to ſay Judas) Eliot, who 
writing againſt him, | prayed that thoſe things he did were for 
lukers ſake only, and not for the truthe thogh he himſelf be 
a perſon of the ſame predicament, of whom I muſte ſay that 
if felony be honeſty, then he may for his behaviore be taken 
for a lawful witneſs againſt ſo good men.” It will take from 
the credit of this narrative to obſerve, that our author was, 
after this time, ſeryant to the earl of Oxford, and a meſſenger 
of the queen's bed-chamber, poſts which he would ſcarcely 
h_ held, had his character been ſo infamous as is repreſented 


- MUNDINUS, a famous anatomiſt, and native of Florence. 
He was one of the firſt who facilitated by experiment the 
knowledge of anatomy. He ' publiſhed a volume on this 


ſubje& at Paris in 1478. e 
MUNICH (BuxcnarD CHRIsToPHER) was born at 
New Huntorf, in the county of Oldenburgh, in 1683. He 
was the ſon of a Daniſh officer, and received an excellent 
education. When only ſeventeen, he entered into the ſervice 
of the landgrave of Heſſe Darmſtadt. He was preſent at the 
ſiege of Landau, and learned the art of war under the duke of 
Marlborough and prince Eugene. He was always remarkable 
for his bravery, for which, at the battle of er he 
was made a lieutenant-colonel. In 1716, he quitted the 
Heſſian, and entered into the Poliſh ſervice; but, in 1721, 
on ſome diſguſt, he went into Ruſſia, and was honourably - 
received by Peter . After many offices of truſt in the army 

aud ſtate, he was made a marſhal;by the empreſs Anne, and 
44 K 4 | | 8 placed 5 
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placed at the head of che war-department; and, in 15378, 
ſerved with great glory againſt che Turks. Soon after tho 
death of the empreſs, not being appointed [peneralifimo as he 
expected, he reſigned his employments, but remained in 
Ruſka, though ftrongly invited to the ct of Prufhac- In 
£941, he was arreſted, by order of Elizabeth, and, when 
examined, was ſo diſguſted by the queſtions propoſed to him, 
that he defired his judges, Who appeared reſolved to convict 
| him, to put down the anſwers they wiſhed him to make, and 
he would fign them. He was thus, after a mock ttial, con- 
demned to loſe his life; but Elizabeth changed this" into 
perpetual impriſonment. He was confined' fot twenty years 
at Pelim in Siberia. At the aeceſſion of Peter III, an order 
arrived for his releaſe, which ſo affected him, that he fainted 
away. Departing for Peterſburgh, he appeared there in the 
ſame ſheep-ſkin'dreſs he had worn _ his captivity, The 

emperor received him with kindneſs, and reſtored him to his 
former rank. He enjoyed the favour of Peter and Catharine 
till the time of his death, which happened in 1707. 
MUNNICKS (Joux) born at Utrecht in 1652, where he 
Was profeſſor of anatomy, botany, and phiyſie. He pub- 
liſhed various works on anatomical and medical ſubjects, and 
had ſame ſhare in the © Hortus Malabar.e18.”” He died in 
1711. | | La 5 } Ss 17 Bb ie 4 Be M. 

MUNSTER ' (SEBASTIAN), an eminent German divine, 
was born at Inghelheim in-1489; and, at fourteen, ſent to 
Heidelberg, to ſtudy. Two years after, he entered the con- 
vent of the Cordeliers, where he laboured aſſiduouſſy; yet 
did not content himſelf with the ſtudies relating to his pro- 
feſſion, but applied himſelf. alſo to mathematics and coſmo- 
graphy, He was the firſt who publiſhed a“ Chaldee Gram- 
mar and Lexicon;“ and gave the world, a ſhort time after, 
a * Talmudie DiRionary.” He went afterwards to Baſil, 
and ſucceeded Pelicanus, of whom he had learned Hebrew, 
in the profeſſorſhip of that language. He was one of the firſt 
who attached himſelt to Luther; yet he ſeems to have done 
it with little or none of that zeal, which diſtinguiſhed the early 
reformers ; for he never concerned himſelf with their diſputes, 
but ſhut himſelf up in his ſtudy, and buſied himſelf in ſuch 
purſuits as were moſt agreeable to his humour: and theſe 
were the Hebrew and other Oriental languages, the mathe- 
matics, and natural philoſophy. He publiſhed a great num- 
ber of works on theſe ſubjects, of which the principal and 
moſt excellent is a Latin verſion from the Hebrew of all the 
books of the Old Teſtament, with learned notes,” printed at 
Bafil in 1534 and 1546. His verfon' is thought much better. 
more faithful, and more exadt, than thoſe of We 
” - a "of | : E 
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Addn and his „* n 
he dwells a little too long upon the e xplications of the rabbins. 
For this verſion he was called the German Efdras, as he whe 1 
the German Strabo for an Univerſal pages. eee 

books, Which he printed at Baſil in 15 50. 

_ tempered pacific, ſtudious, retired man, who wrote. a 0 
number of books, but never meddled in controverſy: all ee 
conſidered, his going eatly over to Luther may juſtly 
ſomewhat anne He _”_ of the pager ar” 
14 


aged 6 

|  UNTING (Asana ). a — and. accompliſtied 
botaniſt /on which ſubje& he publiſhed different works; of 
which the principal is named © Phjlographia-Curioſa,” which 
was printed at pap EW He with enn 2 in foko, 3 
e died in 1 

MU a4 T0 fi 6 (Lewis en) an Italian writer, was 
born at Vignole in the territory of Bologna, 162. Tree 
endowed, and as happily educated, he was invited, at the age 
of 22, by Charles Borromæus to Milan, to take care of the 
college and library there; and fix years ' after, in 1900; to 
Modena; where he was once librarian to the duke, and 
keeper of the archives of the duchy. In this ſituation he ſpent 
his liſe, highly honoured by all the learned of his own and 
other countries, and admitted into numerous academies. 
Amidſt theſe diſtinQzons he ſuffered, as all diſtinguiſhed men 
muſt. do, from calumny. He was accuſed of herely, and 
even atheiſm ; and it was out. that Benedict XIV. had 
diſcovered certain — aFE: his writings, which to be 
ſubmitted to tlie inquiſitors of Spain. Muratori, however, 
who ſeems to have been a very good Chriſtian, as well as a 
very learned man, juſtified himſelf to the pope ; and the pope 
was ſo ſatisfied, that he wrote him a letter. of conſolation, 
which does honour to them both. Muratori died in 17 50, 
aged 773 and left ſuch monuments of univerſal knowledge and 
_ intenſe application behind him, as the life and langt of 
one man ſhould ſcarcely ſeem able to accompliſh. wy 

The principal of his works are, 1. Anecdota, que ex | 
2 Bibliothecæ Codicibus nunc primum eruit, Notia 

et Diſquiſitionibus uta. 2 vols. 4t0/2;; Aneedota Græca, 

uz ex MSS$S-; Codicibus nunc primüm eruit, ſatis douata, 

otis et Diſquiſitionibus aucta. 3 vols 4to, 3. Rerum 
Italicarum Scriptores ab Anno Eræe Chriſtianæ 500 ad 1 500. 
27 vols. in folio; the firſt of which appeared in 1723, and tho 
laſt in 1738. 4. Antiquitates Italice medii ui, five 
Diſfertationes de Moribus Italic! Popali, ab Inchinationo by 
Romani Imperii uſque ad Annum 1800.“ 6 vols. in ſolio 
which appeared ſtrom 2738 to W % Novus Theſaurus : 


ae veterum 


un 
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veterum Inſcriptionum, in præcipuis earundem Collectionibus 
hactenus prætermiſſarum.“ 6 vols; in folio; from 1739 to 
1743. 6. Annali d'Italia dal Principio dell' Era volgare 
fino all' Anno 1500.“ 12 vols. in to; the firſt of which ap 
peared in 1744. 7 Della perfetta Poeſia Italiana.“ 2 vols. 
4to. 8. Le Rime del Petrarcha.“ 4to. This was attacked 
by the partiſans of Petrarch; yet Muratori's obſervations ate 
faid to be very judicious and well- founded. 9. Italian 
Poems; and many other things of a ſmaller kind. There are 
two, however, in the theological way (for he was an eccle- 
ſiaſtic), which muſt not be omitted, becauſe they look towards 
us. One was, 10. „ Lamindi Pritanũ de Ingeniorum Modera- 
tione in Religionis Negotio, ubi que jura, quæ Frena futura 
fint -Homim Chriſtiano in inquirenda et tradenda Veritate, 
oſtenditur; et ſanctus Auguſtinus vindicatur a multiplici Cen- 
fura Joannis Phereponi.“ Phereponus was John Le Clerc. 
This work was printed at Paris, in 1714 ; at Cologne in 1715; 
at Venice, Verona, and Francfort, in 1741. Can any thing 
better evince the extenſive reputation of Muratori? 1. De 
Paradiſo Regnique cceleſtis Gloria, non expeRtata Corporis 
Reſurretctione, juſtis a Deo collata ;?? with a treatiſe. of St. 
Cyprian De Mortalitate,” Veronæ, 1738, in 4to. This 
was intended as a refutation of our Dr. Thomas Burnet's book 
ee oO wits rg ation NG 
MURETUS (Mane AnTHowy), a very ingenious and 
learned critic,” was deſcended from a good family, and born at 
Muret, a village near Limoges in France, April 11, 1526. 
We know not who were his maſters, nor what the place of 
his education; but it was probably Limoges. Bencius ſays, 
that he ſpent his youth at Agen, where he had Julius Czfar 
Scaliger for the guide and ditector of his ſtudies; but Joſeph 
Scaliger denies this, and affirms, that Muretus was eighteen 
when he firſt came to Agens to ſee his father. He adds, that 
he paſſed on thence to Auch, where he began to teach in 
the archiepiſcopal college, and to read lectures upon Cicero 
and Terence. After ſome ſtay in this place, he went to Ville- 
neuve; where he was employed by a rich merchant in the 
education of his children, and at the ſame time taught the 
Latin authors ina public ſchool. TWO years after his ſettlin 

here, he went to Agen, to pay à viſit to Scaliger ; who had 
the higheſt opinion and affection for him; and who ever kept 
up a-moſt intimate 'correlpondence. with him. He removed 
from Villeneuve to Paris, from Paris to Poictiers, from Poic - 
tie:s to Bourdeaux in 1547, and from Bourdeaux to Paris 
again in 1852. This year, he recited, in the church of the 
Bernardine, his firſt oration, De dignitate ac præſtantia ſtudii 
tlieologicia: and this gear alſo he printed his poems, _ 
Moien a ˖ „ 


- 


chat he taught at that time philoſophy and civil lar. 


It ſeems to have been e e ear aſter, that a moſt terriblo 


befel him, which, many diſtreſſes, obliged him 
at length to fly his country. He was accuſed of nothing leſa 
than ſodomy, and thrown into priſon. Shame, and the fear 
of puniſhment, affected him ſo; that he reſolved to ſtarve 
himſelf to death; but he was deterred from this by his friends, 
who laboured to procure his releaſe, and, after much pains, 
effected ĩt. He could not continue any longer at Paris, and 
therefore withdrew to Thoulouſe, where he read lectures in 


civil law. But bere the friendſhip he conceived for one of his 


pils Memmius Fremiot, a native of Dijon, expoſed him to 
fre ſuſpicions; and the accuſation brought againſt him at 
Paris was renewed. Whether Muretus was really guilty, 
which-is much to. be feared, or y only lay lurking at the 
bottom of this affair, they p againſt him; and, upon 


his flying, they condemned him, in 1554. to de burned in 
effigy with Memmius Fremiot of Dijon, for being a hugonot 


and ſodomite.“ So run the regiſters of Thoulouſe: it was 
not poſſible for a Catholic to be n of ſo abominable 4 
erat he muſt be a Heretic. 

Muretus now fied from France into Traly:; mb falling fick 
at a ton in Lombardy, he applied to a phyſician, who, 


uzzled with the uncommonneſs of his caſe, called in ſeveral of 


is brethren to a conſultation. Not knowing Mure us, and 
R fetching bim too low a perſon to underſtand! any thing of 
Latin, they conſulted a long time in that language, upon the 
application of ſome medięeme, which was not in the way of 
regular practice; and agreed at laſt to try it upon Muretus, 
ſaying, Faciamus periculum in corpore viliz”” „ Let us 
make an experiment upon this mean ſubject.“ But Mutetus 
knew 8 well what they ſaid; yet, rather than diſcover 
himſelf, paid his hoſt, and ſet ſorwards on his journey, as 
ſoon as were withdrawn. This ſtory is told ſomewhat 
differently in the firſt volume of the + Menagiana.“ He ſpent 
ſeveral years at Padua and Venice, and taught the youth in 
thoſe cities. Joſeph Scaliger ſays, that he was guilty of the 
_ fame abomination at Venice, with which he had been charged 
in France; but others ſay, that he was only ſuſpected, and 
that he juſtified himſelf in ſome letters which he wrote to 
Lambin. Scaliger, in the mean time, is not altogether to be 
eredited, in what he ſays of Muretus; who, it ſeems, had 


higbly offended: him by a trick, which ſhould rather have 
moved his mirth. Muretus had compoſed; for his amuſe. 
ment, ſome verſes; intituled, „ Attius & Trabeas; which 


e taking tor ancient, cital under the hanse of he 
| | deas,“ 


MURETUS. e 
Win ae from s Gedienztomeed a hich we learn, | 
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beas,” in his notes upon Varro de Re Ruſtica” | but, 
finding afterwards that he had bern 1 on; he removed 
them — ſecond edition of his Varro; and, to be 
on Muretus, ane in een eee 
diſtich againſt hin: 1 tt of dg 


I n, wenn Dark . 1 of 
Ky „ Quinigids denn exaſerat ante ee, Ris to 
85 ane. fumos verre wit feb of Hoe! 


4+ mag 


fates was Green wed the ciddink Hippolit d 
called him to Rome, at the recommendation of the cardinal 
Francis de Tournon, and took him into his ſervice : and 
from that time, whether he led a more regular liſe, or 4vtiether 
envy ceaſed to perſecute him, nothing amiſs was ſaid of him, 
but all the world was edified with his conduct as well as his 
writings. In 1562, be attended his patron, who — nn 
to France in quality of a legate à latete ; but did not ret 
with him to Rome, being prevailed on to read public lectures 
at Paris upon Ariſtotle's·· Ethics; which he did with ſin- 
—— e 1567. After that, he taught the civil law 

years, with an exactneſs and elegance” which was not 

common with the lawyers of his time. Joſeph Scaliger 
aſſures us, that he had taken the degrees (in this: — at 
Aſcoli. It is related as à particulavity/in-the life of Muretus, 
that when he firſt began to read law · lectures at Thoulouſe, he 
was ſo very indifferently qualified for the province he had un- 
dertaken, as to ptovoke the contempt and ridicule of ” bis 
pupils : however, he ſufficiently wiped off this diſgrace after- 
wards, by a very conſummate/knowledge-in his profeſſion. 
He ſpent the remainder of his life; in teaching the belles 
lettres, and explaining the Latin authors. In 15736, he en- 
tered into orders, and was ordained - he devoted himſelf 
with zeal to all the exerciſes of piety. James Thomafius, in 
a preface to ſome works of Muretus primed. at fic; ſays, 
that this learned man was a Jeſuit at the latter end of his life; 
but, as is allowed, without any foundation at all. He died 
at Paris, june 4, 1585, aged 39. He was made a citizen of 
Rome (which title he has placed at the head of ſome of his 
pieces] probably by Pope Gregory XIII. who erer | 
vu highly, and conferred many favours on him. tt” 

is works have been collected, and printed i in ſeveral 
volumes 8vO. at Verona. They conſiſt of orations, poems, 
epiſtles, various readings, and tranſlations of (Greek authors, 
Ariſtotle in particular. He had almoſt all the qualities fn 
perfect ozator, He compoſed with Feat f purity, politeneſs, 
and elegance; and he pronounced his orations with a grace 
which charmed his bearers.” His r 


* - 
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and delicacy of ſentiment, as well a. of ſtyle. Nothbing,/ as 
Manntius fays, can be mere perſect in their kind, than his 


Vari Lectienes ; they ſhew both. the judgement and ele- 
ſpit of their; author, and contain a thouſand pretty 


ms, which: make the reading of them very agreeable. 


They — of nineteen books, fifteen of Which have been 


often en ee to be met with; the other four 
not fo, they · having been only printed, as we know of, with: 
another piece of Muretus, called. Obſervationum Juris 
Liber fingularis, 1600. at Augſburg; in 8vo, in the ſecond 
volume: of Gruter's + Theſaurus Criticus; and in the Verona 
ehtion of Muretus's works. As for his uanſlations, Huetius 
has commendedithem very highly: he ſays, that they art 

exact, pure, alegant, chaſte, poliſhed ; and that the tranſia- 
tor has not contented himſelf with barely expreffing the ſenſe 
of his author, but endeavoured to imitate his character and 
manner, as near as the ſubject would allow. And yet we are 


told, that Muretus, notwithſtanding all this penecions! el. 5 


dom revifed or cortected any thing he wrote. 


Some have accuſed him of acting the plagiarys and betas ö 


ing from Eraſmus and others, in his ctitical capacity; while 
others have. maintained, that he was as well ſkilled as they in 
the Greek and Latin languages, and even more exerciſed in 
the art of criticiſm. Something, however, of this nature 
gave birth to an inentinguiſhable hatred between our author 
and Lambin, between whom, till then, there had always ſub- 


ſiſted the greateſt intimacy and friendſhip. Lambin intended | 


to publiſh. commentaries upon Horace, and communicated his 
explications of many difficult 3 in this poet to Muretus; 
who, as Lambin complaine 

Variæ Lectiones, which he was then employed on, and 
publiſhed them for his own, before Lambin's work was 
fnniſhed. This brought on a paper war; and; though a re- 


conciliation: was ſome time effected between ths parties, 


inſomuch that Lambin dedicated his Lucretus in 1563 


to him; yet it was a reconciliation only in appearance. It 


was not. real, an the part of Muretus at leaſt; who, after 


Lambin was dead, could not en adding in an os | 


manner. him. 


MURILLO (Ben ole y). 4a Spaniſh W rater 


boru at Seville in 1610, and died at Madrid, aged 72. It 
was thought by the Italians; a compliment, to call him the 
ſecond: Pauly Veroneſe. They Nee him: che Spaniſh 
artiſt at leaſt equalled that- celebrated Venetian. His talents 
enriched and ennobled him; and ſo beloved was he, that, 
at his re eee n wen ore od! 
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afterwards, uſed them in "Ti % 
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MURRAY (James; A. M.) was! born at Dunkeld in 
| Scotland; 10, and educated in the Mariſhal- college, Aber- 
deen, where he took his degrees, and was licenſed as a pro- 
bationer in the miniſtry. Being of a romantic turn of mind, 
akhough a moſt excellent clafſical ſcholar, he refuſed a living 
in Scotland, and came to London, where he was made choice 
of as an aſſiſtant- preacher to the congregation in Swallow- 
ſtreet, Weſtminſter. But his pulpit · oratory did not acquire 
him popularity, and his ſentiments were rather diſguſtful to 
his hearers. This induced him to ſolicit the- proteQtion of 
James, late duke of Athol, who took him into his family, 
where he wrote a work, .ntituled, .< Aletheia, or a Syſtem: * 
Moral Truths,” which has been publiſhed in the form of 
bre in 2 vols. 12mo. He died eee e 2758, ed 
at roll | 

[MURRAY (Janes), the — mathe, as the 8er- 
mons to Aſſes,” was a miniſter of the church of England. 
He ſhews much diſaffection for the epiſcopal church in theſe 
as well as in his Lectures to Biſhops,” here his reflections, 
thouglr ludicrous, are too oſten well founded. He publiſhed, 
without his name, A Hiſtory of the Churches in England 
aud Scotland, in 3 vols. e dannen 14 He died 
min 7582. | 

MURRAY -( a 621 of) was a natural: ſon of "5M 
V. king of Scotland, by a daughter of the earl of: Mar, and 
born in | Lochlevin caſtle; 1529. That he might enjoy the 
_ valuable: priory of St. Andrew, he was brought up to the 
church ; but, when the reformation took place, uk Jeinedd 
himſelf to the lords of the congregation; and was 1 
earl of Murray by queen Rlary. He treated that princeſs in 
the moſt ungrateſul manner, and was, in à great meaſure, 
the cauſe of all her misfortunes. In 1567, he was inted 
regent of Scot and during the minority of James VI. but he 
was generally hated by the people; and, having treated in the 
moſt barbarous manner the lady of one Mr. Hamilton, that 
gentleman ſliot him dead on horſeback in the town of Lin- 
litbgow, 157 i, in the een Ar nog * 5 
eſcaped to France. % cet ian D465 ] 

MURRAY (WiLLan) was born in \ Sand; 1691, 
where he had his education; but came to England wheit he 
left the univerſity. He preached ſome time at Founders: hall, 
whence he removed to Birmingham, where he became paſtor 
of a congregation of 2 oteſtamt diſſenters, He wrote ſeveral 
tracts in defence of the diſſemters, and likewiſe againſt the 
deiſts; but his principal and beſt eſteemed work is his yx 
Devotions.“ enen PEER 1753. aged 652. 
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MURRAY (Wiiiian, Ear or MANSFIELD) was 


24 1705, at Perth, in Scotland. He was brought to England 


at the age of three years, for his education, which accounts 
for his always being free from the accent ſo peculiar in the 
natives of that country. He was educated at Weſtminſter- 
ſchool, being admitted a king's ſcholar at the age of 14 years. 
During the time of his being at ſchool, he gave proofs of his 


ability, not ſo much in poetry, as in declamation, and other 


exerciſes, which gave promiſe of the eloquence that grew up 
to ſuch perfection when at the bar, and a member of both 
houſes ot parliament. At the eleQion in May, 1723, he ſtood 


firſt on the liſt of thoſe ſcholars who were to go to Oxford. 


He was entered of Chriſt-chorch June 18 of that yea. 
In 4727, he appears to have taken wa e of batchelor of 

arts; And, on the death of king George I, he was amongſt 
thoſe-who: contributed their poetical compoſitions, in Latin, 

On that event. üg „ Nit 1 | EE bh 

On June 26, 1930, he took the degree of | maſter of arts. 

He ſoon after made a tour on the continent. On his return, 

he became a member of Lincoln's Inn; and, in due time, 

was called to the bar. Mr. Murray is among thoſe rare in- 

ſtances of perſons who very early attained to reputation and 

practice in the profeſſion. His talent was for public ſpeaking. 

which gave him a ſuperiority. that enabled him to rival and 
excel thoſe who were far beyond him in knowledge and ex- 
ience. A reputation early attained gives a character which 

it is very difficult ſor time to change or eradicate. Mr. 


* 


; ere 
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Murray's premature ſucceſs gave an early impreſſion that he 


was more of à ſpeaker thau a lawyer; and, while he was 


readily acknowledged to excel both old and young, in the one 


qualification, the world were long unwilling to allow him an 
aſcendency in the other. : His attachment to the belles lettres, 
and ſociety with Mr. Pope and other wits of his time, gave 
countenance to the idea, that little time was left for Coke, 
Plowden, and the Vear- Books. But time and experience, 
as they improved Mr. Murtay, gradually convinced the world, 
that his mind was equally made for juriſprudence or oratory. 
We find him employed, ſo early as the year 1736, a8 an 


advocate againſt the bill of pains and penalties, which after- 


wards. paſſed into a law, againſt the lord · provoſt and city of 
Edinburgh, for the riotous murder of captain Portes. 
On Nov. 20, 1738, he married lady Elizabeth Finch, 

daughter of the e Winchilſea; and, in November 2742, 
he was, appointed ſolicitor- general in the room of Sir John 
Strange, who reſigned. He was alſo choſen repreſentative of 
thes town of Borouglibridge; and was afterwards: ay 
en ; |  1rom 
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from the! ſame” — 154% and 17841. In March 1746, he 
was appointed one of the managers for the ãmpeachment of 
lord Lovat by the houſe of common. It was his part to 
ohſerve upon the evidence in reply to the priſoner; in this he 
diſplayed ſo much candor, as well as ſo much ability, that he 
was complimented by the priſoner no leſs mum the * 
chancellor Talbot, who preſided at the trial. K Gen. 
In the-year 2753, a, moſt injurious hk ans — upon 
Ar. A4 Murray's character on the following: occaſion: It had 
deen ſaid, thet Dr. Johnſon, a perſon then thought ' of: for 
conſiderable preferment, and afterwards biſhop of Woreeſter, 
2 very intimate friend | of Mr. Murray, was of jacobitical 
principles, and had even drank the pretender's health in a 
company near twenty years before. This ſtory was thought of 
ſufficient importance to induce Mr. Pelham, then miniſter}! to 
write down to Neweaſtle to Mr. Fawcett, the recorder, who 
was the author of the ſtory, to learn the truth. Mr. Fawcett 
anſwered this inquity in an evaſive manner; but, in a ſub- 
ſequent converſation with lord Ravenſworth; added, that Mr. 
— and Mr. Stone had done the ſame ſeveral times. Lord 
worth thought, that, Mr. Stone holding an office about 
the prince, ſuch a ſuggeſtion as to his loyalty and principles 
ovght not to be ſlighied; and he made it fo much a matter of 
converſation, that the miniſtry adviſed- the king to have the 
whole information examined; and a proceeding was had in 
the council, and afterwards in the * of lords, for that 
purpoſe. When Mr. Mutray heard of the committee being 
appointed to examine this idle affair, he ſent a meſſage to the 
king, humbly to acquaint him, that, if he ſhould be called 
before fuch a tribunal on ſo ſeandalous and injurious account, 
he would refign his office, and would refuſe: to anſwer, It 
came, however, before the houſe of lords, on the motion of 
the duke of Bedford, on Jan. 22, 1763, and he divided the 
| houſe upon it, but the houſe was not told; and ſo ended a 
tranſaction, which, according to lord Melcombe, was the 
worſt judged, the worſt executed; and the worlt {upported 
pont, he ever ſaw of ſuch expectation 
On tbe advancement of Sir Dudley Ryder to 5 raſtics 
of the King's Bench in 1784. Mr,.Mourray ſucceeded. him as 
attorney general, and, on his death in Nov. 1756, he ſuc- 
ceeded him as chief juſtice of the King's Bench. On his 
leaving Lincoln's Inn,, Mr. Yorke, ſon of the lord chancellor. 
made him a compliment of regret, in an elegant ſpeech, which 
 was:an{wered by Mr. Murray, in one, which abounds with 
panegyric on Mr. Yorke's father, the then chancellor, whoſe 
merit he extolls before thoſe of Bacon, Clarendon, and 
Somers. He was fworn into his office on November , par 
1 1 8000 
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wol his ſeat on the bench on Nov. 11. The motto on his 
ſerjeant's rings was Servate Domum.” He was immediately 
after created baron of Mansfield, to him, and the heirs-male 
From the firſt of his coming upon the bench of that court, 
he ſet himſelf to introduce regularity; punctuality, and diſ- 
teh, in buſineſs. On the fourth day after his appointment, 
e laid it down, that, where the court had no doubt, they 
ought not to put the parties to the delay and expence of a 
farttier argument. Such was the general ſatisfaction during 
the time he preſided there, that the buſineſs of the court in- 
creaſed, in a way never before known, and yet was diſpatched 
as had never before been ſeen, whether in Bank, or at Niſi 
Prius. At the fitting for London and Mjddleſex,“ ſays Sir 
James Burrow; in the preface to his Reports, there are not 
ſo few as eight hundred cauſes ſet down in a year, and all 
diſpoſed of. Reſpecting the buſineſs in Bank, he ſays, 
% notwitliſtanding' the immenſity of buſineſs, it is notorious, 
that, in conſequence of method, and a very few rules, which 
have been laid down to prevent delay, (even where the parties 
themſelves would willingly conſent to it,) nothing now hangs 
in court. Upon th laſt day of the very laſt term, if we ex - 
clude ſuch motions of the term as by the deſire of the parties 
went over of courſe, as peremptories, there was not a ſingle 
matter of any kind that remained undetermined, excepting one 
caſe relating to the proprietary lordihip of Maryland, which. 
was profeſſedly poſtponed on account of the preſent ſituation 
of America. One might ſpeak to the ſame effect concerning 
the laſt day of any former term for ſome years back ward.“ 
The ſame reporter: ſays, that, except in the caſe of Perrin 
and Blake, and the caſe of Literary Property, there had not 
been, from Nov. 6, 1756, to May 26, 1776, a final dif- 
ference of opinion in the court in any caſe, or upon any point 
whatſoever; and it is remarkable, too, that, excepting theſe 
two caſes, no judgement given during the ſame period had 
been reverſed, either in the exchequer · chamber, or parliament; 
and even theſe two reverſals were with great difference of 
opinion amoog the judges. dne . 
4 we. the unſettled: ſtate of the miniſtry, in 1757, lord 
Mansfield accepted, on Aptil 9, the office of chancellor of the 
exchequer. At this juncture; he was the means of effecting 
a coalition of parties, which formed an adminiſtration that 
carried to: a high point of ſplendour: the glory of the Britiſh 
arms In the: ſame year, on the retirement of lord Hard- 
wicke,: he was offered the great feal, which be Tefaſed. 
At the commencement of the preſent reign, tds noble lord 
was marked as an object of party rancour; and he continue 
. R expoſel 
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expoſed to the moſt maliciovs ſlander ah in vedtive forimany 
rs; but this made fro interruption in the ſod uſous tention 

5 e eyer. paid to the duties of His office: 10 188 b 493% 
For one ſhort period of his life, he ſhewed himſelf niop= 
ſition to the goverftment. Duringeithe» adritiniftration'] of 

rd Rockingham, in 1769, he oppoſed:the bill ſor re peil ing 
the ſtamp- act, and is. ſuppoſed. to have Had ſome! ſhare in 
compoſition of the protoſts en that occaſlon, though be did 
not ſign them. DB et 547103 eee n 3259p e en e z 
The affair of Mr. Wilkes's outlawry was the next thing which 
brought upon this noble perſon the maliclous attaeld of party 
and ſaction. Whether this outlawry-ſhould be reverſed dr not, 
was a dry queſtion. of law upon the wording of the rbeord, 
and nothing could be more remote from conſidermions of ex- 
pediency, and reaſons of political: moment; it was à matter 
wholly clerieal, aud better uuderſtood by the fubordmate 
officers. of the court than by moſt on the hench. “ But this 
point of ſpecial pleading was made an object of much popular 
expeQation ; and, on the day judgement was to be given, not 
only the court, but the whole of Weſtminſterr hall) and 
Palace · yard, were crowded with anmabs ſpectators-. The 
court had made up their minds to reverſe tht outla wWry, ſo that 
Mr. Wilkes was let in to receive judgement on the conviction. 
Upon this occaſion, lord Mansfield took notice of the unuſual 
appearance of popular lieat that had been diſcovered and 
directed againſt the judges of that court, and, more eſpecially, 
againſt himſelf, with a manlineſs that will ever do honour to 
his character. He declared his contempt of all the thrbats 
that had been uſed to intimidate the court from doing iti duty. 
He ſaid, that ſuch attempts could have no effect, hut that 
which would be contrary to their intent; learning againſt tlieir 
impreſſion might give a bias the other way; but he: hoped, 
and knew, that he had fortitude enough to reſiſt even that 
weakneſs. No libels, no threats, nothing that has hap» 
pened, nothing that can happen; will weigh a feather againſt 
allowing the defendant, upon this and every other queſtion, 
not only the whole advantage he is entitled to from ſubſtantial 
law and juftice, but every benefit from the moſt oxitital nicety 
of form, which any other defendant: could claim under the 
like objection. The only effect 1 feel,“ ſays he, is un 
anxiety to be able to explain the grounds upon whih we 
proceed, ſo as to ſatisfy all mankind, that a' flaw: of forns 
given way to, in this caſe,” obuld not have been get oter in 
any other.” It was upon this occaſion that he delivered the 
2 ſtriking ſentiment: I honour the king and reſpec 
the people; but many things acquired by th favour of either, 
are, in my account, objects not worth ambition. I Wiſh 
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In fan. 17 ©, be Was offered the great ſeal, "which 1 
clined; And. ns 'was put info d the grea 2 if. 16 Rua 2 
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term. Tr, he declined Ka ſame. offer, an of Was deli ive 
to Mr = Bathurſt, 1770, an attack was ma 


this noble Judicial haratter, Poe oth in the hauls, of lords 4 


N we His direction to the Jury, in the caſc 
ater, who. way proſecuted. or a libel, 1970 called ; 
on; but tis lor chip 8 opinion, and that of the wh 8 
Si ſtood its ground, * uu ech 
On Oc. 10, 176, he w made an carl of Great Britain, 
by the title ot el of 1 ng to him and his if 1 he male : 
with temainder to Louila viſcountels Stor! 2 an nee 
heirs male by Da 5 vid viſcount Bans ins ber b Cf 
In the month of | Ju 1780, when the maren „ of | 
kingdom was expoſed, 157 1 ſeyeral days, to the depredations o 
a banditti, that FE advantage of the. tumultuous aſſemblies 
brought togsther by the proteſtant aſſociation, lord Ma = 
was made in object of popular fury z and his borſalp Ln, 7 
buty-ſquare, with every thing in "4 was burnt; T AT 
was fo 077 chat 125 reparation was made 87 1 I 
and he eſcaped on bis life. This was 
nigh 51 Jo” T6 as By did nor appear 115 75 
the laſt e Fre, "When, he took. his ſeat, l Jun 1% 
infortfis u in his R . 66 the teverential an Des 
obferved. Was ex brelfive of ſentiments of condolence and. 


tore affefting than the Pe tient reſs the occalion 
490 Have ſore gelt fiel. WP 3 


lordſhip Was 1 neſt 118 to. recover the 
amount 6f 515 loſs a 5 55 hundred. There was alſo a 
tote of tlie hbuſe of conimods in N voy of which 71 
treaſury directed the f or of the board of works to * 
to lord W as * the pri incipal {| ſufferers, reg 

him to ſtate tlie nature and amount of his loſs; 3 my yy ba 
on this offer of compenſation, et does not become me, 


ſays Be, 55 his al ſwer to the futyeyor-general, .* a" howaver, 


ev: ots may be, to claim. or expect. reparation from the 


From this time, it Fed” as if popular dien had ſpeng 
its fary, and had no longer any malice to dire& againſt this 
noble petſon, Party rage tas to be ſoftened by this laſt act 
of miſchief; and, uring the remainder. of his days, lord M. 


ſeemed to unite, all parties in one uniform ſentiment ef aps 


probation and teverence for a tried ad, e * of the 
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ſtation till about the year 1787; theſe, at length, hore fo 
much upon him, that he came to the | reſolution to reſign his 
office, which he did in the month of June, 1788. Upon that 
occaſion, the gentlemen, who practiſed at the bar of the court 
where he had ſo long preſided, addreſſed to his lordſhip a letter, 
in which they lamented their loſs, but remembered, with 
peculiar ſatisfaction, that his lordſhip was not cut off from 
them by the ſudden ſtroke of painful diſtemper, or the more 
' diftrefling ebb of thoſe extraordinary faculties which had ſo 
mg diſtinguiſhed. him among men; but, that it had pleaſed 
God to allow to the evening of a uſeful and illuſtrious. life 
the pureſt enjoyment that nature had ever allotted to it. The 
unclouded reflexions of a ſuperior and unfading mind over its 
varied events, and the happy conſciouſneſs that it had been 
CT devoted to the higheſt duties of human 
ſociety; in the tnoſt diſtinguiſhed nation upon earth. I hey 
expreſſed a wiſh, that the ſeaſon of this high ſatisfaction 
might bear its proportion to the lengthened days of his activity 
ind ſtrength. This letter had many ſignatures, and was, at 
je defire of Mr. Bearcroft, the ſenior counſel. in that court, 
tranſmitted to the venerable peer by Mr. Erſkine. His lord- 
hip inſtantly returned an anſwer, in which he ſaid, that, if 
he had given any fatisfaftion, it was owing to the learning and 
candour of the bar; the liberality and integrity of their practice 
freed the judicial inveſtigation of truth and juſtice. from 
difficulties. The memory of the affiſtance he had received 
from them, and the deep impreſſion which the extraordinary 
mark they had now given him of their approbation and 
affection, had made upon his mind, would de a ſource of 
perpetual conſolation in his decline of life, under the preſſute 
of bodily infirmities, which made it his duty to retire. (See 
che original Letters in the European Magazine, June 1788, 
. His health continued to decline; but his mental faculties 
remained, to the laſt, very little impaired; he was glad to 
receive viſitors, and talk upon the events of the time. Of the 
French revolution he is reported to have ſaid, that it was an 
extraordinary event; and, as it was without example, ſo it 
was without a prognoſtic ; no conjectures could be formed of 
its conſequences. - He lived to March 20, 1798» and departed 
this life in the eighty-ninth year of his age. He left no chil- 
_ dren; and the earldom, which was granted again by a new 
patent, in 1792, deſcended on his nephew, lord Stormont, 
together with his immenſe fortune. His will was dated April 
19; 1782; it was written in his own hand, upon little more 
thin'a half ſheet of paper. It begins thus: When it ſhall 
pleuſe Almighty God to call me to that ſtate, to, which, of all I 
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now enjoy, I can carry only the ſatisfaction of my own con- 
ſcience, atid à full reliance on his | mercy, through Jef 
Chriſt. ' I defire that my body may be interred as privately as - 
may be; and, out of reſpect for the place of my early OE 
tion, I ſhould wiſh it to be in Weſtminſter-abbey.” He wa 
| buried, about nine o'clock in the morning of March 28, in the 
| fame Vault with his 'counteſs, who died April 10, 1784, 


in Weſtminſter-abbey, between the late earl of Chatham 
lord Robert Mann ers WR a 
MUSA {(AnTox1vs), a Grecian, K to Auguſtus, 
whom he cured of a dangerous fit of ſickneſs by ,bathing ; in 
retompence of which cure, the Romans erected a ſtatue to him 
near that of Æſculapius. He was the firſt phyſician that ad- 
viſed the uſe of the cold bath. He is alſo the reputed author, 
of two tracts printed in the * Medici Antiqui, one De 
Herba Botanica,” the other De tuenda Valetudine.“ He is 
WRT TT ER 
MUSZUS, an ancient Greek poet, who lived before. 
Homer, but of whom we have nothing now remaining, except 
the titles of ſome poems, recorded by ancient authors. There 
. indeed, under his name, an admired piece upon The 
es of Hero and Leander,” which Julius Scaliger has 
extravagantly pot to the works of Homer; nay, he 
pretends, that the Iliad and Odyſſey are indebted to it for ſome. 
of their finer parts. But his ſon Joſeph, Iſaac Cauſabon, 
Menage, and, in ſhort, every other critic, ſuppoſe him alto- 
gether miſtaken; and aſcribe it, with probability, to Muſæus, 
a learned grammarian, who lived in the fifth century. How- 
ever, fince it has been univerſally acknowledged a correct, 
elegant, and pathetic piece, it might ſcarcely ſeem unworthy. 
of the ancient Muſæus; although Virgil has repreſented him 
as firſt in the Elyſian tribe of poets, and bearing up his 
ſhoulders above the wondering multitude—Muſzum ante 
on RET ATI IO OPS OE FOCI et Eo 
He is faid to have been the ſcholar at leaſt, if not the ſon, . 
of Orpheus; and was, like him tos, eſteemed a prophet as 
well as a poet. He had the honour to be prieſt to Gree! and 
preſident of her Eleufinian ' myſteries at Athens; on which * 
account, Diodorus makes Hercules wait upon him in his 
travels, to be initiated in thoſe holy ceremonies.” Muſæus pro- 
poſed Orpheus as his pattern in all things; and therefore would 
not put in for the prize, at the Pythian games, to be beſtowed x 
on him who' fang the beſt hy min to Apollo, becauſe Orpheus 8 
had declined that honour” before him. At Athens, within the 
old bounds of the City, over-againſt the Acropolis, ſtood a 
little hill, here Mufzus uſed td fing his verſes, and where 
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he was afterwards buried. It ſeeitis, it was at laſt turned into a 
x . voy - md ; 
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fortification, and called Moſænm,  Payſanias, from 

we have theſe particulars, delivers it 35 his ↄpinion, l the 

pieces, commonly attributed to Muſœus in his . weng tho 

works of Onomacritus; and that there were Ng. certain re⸗ 

mains Muſzus, except his“ Hymn. to Ceres.“ me 
 MUSCHENBROECK (PETER DE), 2 15 diſt age 


natural philoſopher and mathematician, al born 4 Kol Lapua 
4 little before 1700. He was firſt profeſſor of 

univerſity, and afterwards invited to Te chgir at TN 1g. Ma 
he died, full of reputation and honours, in 1761. He was 
a member of ſeveral academes ; ] Rabe och the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. He was the Fig or of ſexeral works in 
Latin, all which ſhew the greateſt. penetration and exact 
neſs in this way. He was allo very, conſummate 3 in the bow. 


e of law. 
Wide os (Worraancys), | 3 celebrated German 
divine and reformer, _— life was 715 * with aan 
extraordina rticulars e was the on of ae r, an 
- born at Fe Lorrain, ig 1497. His Her, 7 — 
him inclined to books, deſigned him or A n eh 0 
having wherewithal to educate him 15 fn Ways 
was obliged to provide for his own ſuhſi 3 5 jo 
 cordingly he did, by ſinging from door to door. 
day at veſpers, , in a, convent 7 hegediftines, ſa Kh — at. 
they offered him the ee 0 1555 order, 9 e . 
being then fifteen- He a applied himſelf to ſtud 
very good preacher: He embraced Luther” A princi 
ſtrenyoufly ſupported them apon all accafions;. and t 
ſo, ſtrong an impreſſion upon many of big Na nan - 
moſt of the henedictines of that convent. forſgok the order. 
In the mean time, he raiſed himſelf many enemies, 2 foynd 
himſelf expoſed to great difficulties aud dangers; 
he made an open profeſhon of Lyutheraniſm, Et © fed 1 to 
Straſburg, in 1527, and, the ſame year, married Ma 
Barth, whom he bad betrothed before he left the mona 
As he had notbing to ſubſiſt on, he ſent his wife to ſervice in. 
2. clergyman's family, and bound bimſelf apprentice to a 
Weaver, who diſmiffed him in two months, for 0e tao 
much with an anabaptiſt mĩniſter, that had 8 — * 
houſe. He then reſolved to earn Fe bread, b at 
the fortifications of Straſburg; bm, the evening | — 
to begin this drudgery, he Was informed, that the magiſtrates 
had appointed him to preach, every Sunday, in the village of 
Dorliſheim, He did ſo; but lodged -the-reſt; af the. week at 


Straſburg with Martin Bucer, rom whom * 
lihood 5 tranſeribing; for r rote hat the 
princes could not read bis has ; eee rl 
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to road ir hlrgſelf. Bone labnchs alter he was obliged to 
relide-at Dorliſheini, where he ſuffered the rigours of poverty 
itt great eonftancy. "Hit" only: movable was the Runde bed 
he brought from & convenit'; Which. however, was o- 
ie by dis wife, wo was ready to liel in, while he lay 
on the ground upon à little ſtraw. '' He ſerved the church of 
this village a whole year, without receiving one farthing of 
Kipend; through the oppreflion of the abbe who gathered tlie 
tithes and 'revenves of it; and muſt have 'periſhed through | 
want, if the magiſtrates of Straſburg had not aſſigned him a 
ſum out of the publie treaſury. Ie was called back to 
Straſburg; to have the function ef miniſter-deacon in die 
principal church conferred” upon bim; and, aſter he had 
acquitted biinfelf in this character for about two years, lie 
Was called to Augfburg. where he began to preach — 1 
Here he had terrible conflicts to ſuſtain with the he Pa 
2 — vary ary vpon the magiſtrates to Rn 
n 1534, the ſenate and” people of . = 
an Ache 3 them from in any part of the 
— ung 1 ei t places Where t y were allowed to 
maſs; and wha nes — places they abolithed, with all tlie 
2 Muſculus ſerved the church of Aug- 
, ; 7 eek Charles V. having entered the city, 
— 1 Ne. eablü hee the Papiſts in the church of Notre Dame, 
he found it neceflary for his ny to decamp. He retired to 
Switzerland, his wite and chi following ſoon after ; and 
was invited by the magiſtrates of Bern, in 1 549, to the pro- 
feſlorſhip of divinity, He chearfully accepted this invitation, 
and acquitted himſelf in this | capacity with all imaginable pains ; 
and, to ſhew his gratitude to the city of Bern, he never would 
accept of any employment, though et yi were offered him 
ellewhere. He died at Bern, Aug. 1563. He was em- 
ployed in ſome very important eocleGioRtcal concerns: be was 
depured by the ſenate of Augſburg, in 1530, to the f 
which was to be* held at Eyfnach, for the re- union of the 
Proteſtants upon che doQrine of the Supper: he was deputed 
to aſſiſt at the conferences which were held hetween the Pro- 
teſtant and Roman Cathelie divines, during the diet of 
Worms, and that of; Ratiſden, in 1540 and 1541: he was 
one of che fectetaries of the donferencs* at 'Ratiſbon, between 
Mdan&hoen' and Eccivs, and drew up the acts of it: und 
he was ſent to the inhabitants of Donawert, who embraced 
the refarmation in 1544, to faſhion them into a church, * 
to lay the foundations of the true faith among them. 
Hs was a man of greut a picton and dep learning nd ad 
confidetable maſter of the Greek” and H a1 
although, RY RET e when he begun b nr 
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the latter, and forty when he firſt applied to the former. He 
publiſhed ſeveral books, and began with tranſlations from the 
Greek into Latin. The firſt work of this nature which he 
publiſhed was, the Comment of St. Chry ſoſtom upon St. 
Paul's Epiſtles to the Romans, Epheſians, 8 Co- 
loſſians, and Theſſalonians,” printed at Baſil in 1536. He 
"afterwards publiſhed, . in 1 540. the ſecond volume of the 
„Works of St. Baſil;“ and; after that, the Scholia of the 
ſame Father upon Ahe Pialms, ſeveral . Treatiſes of St. 
Athanaſius and St. Cytil,“ the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of 
Euſebius, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Evagrius, and 
Polybius. Huetius, in ſome reſpeQts, praiſes his Uanſlations, 
but does not think him very learned either in Greek or Latin. 
„ Muſculus,” favs Dupin, undertook a new tranſlation of 
the Hiſtory of Euſcbius, which he executed very happily : he 
has ſtuck cloſe to his author's expreſſion, and has tranſlated 
the text with great clearneſs and conciſeneſs ; but he has not 
always perfectly underſtood bis author, and he has let flip 
ſeveral faults in his tranſlation.” He publiſhed ** Comments 
upon ſome Parts of both the Old and New Teſtament; and 
father Simon ſays, that “ he was acquainted with the true 
way of explaining the Scriptures, but had not all the neceſſary 
accompliſhments to enable him to ſucceed perfectly in it, 
becauſe he was not ſufficiently exerciſed in the ſtudy of the 
languages and of critical learning. However,” ſays Simon, 
„he examines the ancient Greek and Lain tranſlations with- 
out prejudice; and he has ſhewn well enough, that the 
points, which are now printed in the Hebrew text, ere not 
uſed at the time of the Septuagint and St. Jerome.“ He was 
the author of ſome original works, both in Latin and Ger- 
man; but they are neither numerous nor conſiderable... If 
the works of Muſculus,” ſays Bayle,. **. were of great ad- 
vantage to. the Proteſtant path as no doubt they were, 
they are now no longer or people have, for a long 
time, left. off reading them: and A perhaps is owing to a 
wp delicacy, and too grent a devotion to the methods in 
ion.“ 7 
y MUSCULUS (Anvanw), 8 a * * Pliny a 
divinity at Franckfort ”-_ the Oder, and — 
general of the churches of the March of Brandenburg. This 
F was born at Schneberg in Miſnia, and died in 1680. 
publiſned a great number of books; and, as he was per- 
ſuaded that ſome great revolutions would ſoon: happen in 
Germany, and even that the end of the world was approach- 
ing, he wrote upon theſe ſubjects with the aſſurance of a man 
ho pretends to have * n to Waben Scl of the ( | ang 
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MUS GRAVE (Dr. WII IAM), an (Engliſh; phyfician 
and antiquary, was deſcended: from an ancient family in Weſt - 
morland, but born at Charlton-Muſgrave in Somerſetſhire, 
1657. Being educated, as is ſuppoſed, at Wykeham's ſchool 
near Wincheſter, he became, in 1675, a probationer-fello w 
of New- college in Oxford. He took the degree of batchelor - 
of laws in 1682, but after wards entered upon the phyſie line: 
He diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly by his knowledge in his pro- 
feſſion and in natural philoſophy ;- and was elected fellow of 
the Royal Society. He was made ſecretary to it in 1684, 
in which quality he continued and publiſhed the Philo- 
ſaphical Tranſactions,“ from No. 167, to No. 178, inclu- 
ſive; and ſeveral curious obſervations, which occurred to him 
in the courſe of his profeſſion, he cauſed to be inſerted, at 
different times, in that collection. He took his degrees 
in phyfic in 1685 and 1689, and was afterwards admitted 
fellow of the college of phyſicians in London. In 1691, he 
went and ſettled in the city of Exeter, where he exerciſed his, 
profeſſion a long time with great reputation and ſueceſs. He 
died-Dec. 22/4724: ,0+4 t% 3 Mr en ttt e $437 
Being a man of very extenſive learning, he compoſed, at 
his leiſure-hours, ſeveral curious works: as, 1. De Arthris 
tide ſymptomatica Diſſertatio, 1703, 8 vo-. 2. De Arthri- 
tide anomala five interna Diſſertatio, 1909,” 8vo« Of theſe - 
two books, one upon the regular, the other upon the irregu- 
lar, or inward gout, he gave an account in the Philo. 
ſophical Tranſactions.“ g. ** Juli Vitalis Epitaphium; cum 
Commentario, 1711,“ 1 Walter Moyle, eſq. compli. 
ments in high ſtrains his commentary upon this epitaph of 
Julius Vitalis, a Roman ſoldier, found in 1708, near Bath. 
4. De Legionibus Epiſtola.“ This letter concerning the 
Roman legions was addreſſed to Sir Hans Sloane. 5. Do 
Aquilis Romanis Epiſtola, 1713, 8 vo. This concerning 
the Roman eagles was addreſſed to Gilbert Cuper, conſul of 
Deventer, who had affirmed, that they were of maſſy gold 
or ſilver; while Muſgrave maintained, that they were only 
plated over. Moyle confirms this laſt opinion by ſeveral 
arguments. 6. Inſcriptio Tetraconenſis; cum Commen- 
tario.“ 7. Geta Britannicus. Accedit Domus Severianæ 
Synopſis chronologica; et de Icuncula quondam M. Regis 
Altridi Diſſertatio, 1715, 8 vo. That is, Obſervations 
upon a Fragment of an equeſtrian ſtone Statue, found near 
Bath, which Muſgrave believes to have been ſet up in honour 
of Geta, after his arrival in Britain: together with a chrono- 
logical Pers of the family of Severus; and a Diſſertation 


upon a Piece of Sauon antiquity found at Athelney in Somers 


ſerſhjre, being King Alfred the Greats Amulet.“ Moyle 


thanks 


- aſſiſted with eclat at the council of Trent; was born at 
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thanks our author for a preſent of this book, which indeed 
he had peruſed in manuſcript, and ſent nm ſeveral curious 
remarks upon it. 8. (Belgium Britannicum ?“ chat is, An 
Account of that Part of South Britain hieh Has anciendy 
inhabited by a People called Belge, and now eomprehends 
Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, and Somerſetthire;” The tide of 
this book is, Belgium' Britannicum, in f{lius Limites, 
Fluyii, Urbes, Vie militares, Populus, l ii, Mo. 
numenta, aliaque permulea, chrius & vberius exponuantur, 
2719,” $vo.” It 1 di divided into nineteen chapters; and there 
is prefixed a difſertation, in which he endeavoyrs to prove, 
that Britain was formerly a peniuſula, and Joined to Franee 
about Calais. The * mr wk Yuſtrated with 
thirteen er- plates, curiou rave d. M ſpeaks 
— this book, in a 3 the j 2 Your 
book,” ſays he, 5 which I have long waited for, is at laſt 
come to hand. I have read it over with a world of pleaſure, 
and dare venture to pronounce it every way worthy of the 
great reputation of the author. Not only your own country, 
but all the commonwealth of letters, ate obliged to 
learned {abours on this ſubjett, by which yow have preferved 
from oblivion ſo many valuable monuments of antiquity.” · 

MUSIUS (CorntLitus), an eminent ſcholar, born at 

Delft in 1503, He was equally eſteemed for his learning end 
for his amiable qualities. He wrote ſeveral religious poems, 
which are remarkable for their elegance and purity of ſiyle 
He was thought worthy of the crown of mart ere which he 
ſubmitted to, though attended with circum! $ of — 
ordinary barbarity, with inflexible conftancy. 
MUSSA TI (ALBERTIN), an hiſtorian and poet of Padua, 
was miniſter to the emperor Henry VII. For his ſucceſs as 
a poet, he was erowned with laurel in his own native city. 
His tuſtorical works have been honoured with che commen- 
taries of Pignorius and others. He died in 1329. 

MUSSO (Corntiivs), a famous preaching frier, ever 
of ſome ** Sermons on the Creed,“ in Italian, to. Ven. 
7590. He was firft biſhop of $ertinoro, then of Bitonto, at 
Rome. Many medals, ftruck in honour of him While he 
lived, are ftill preſerved in the cabinets of the curious. He 


Placentia 1 in 1527, and died at Rome Jan. 9, 1574; aged 63. 
 MUSURUS (Maxevs), a native of "Candia, and one of 
thoſe leurned men who appeared in Italy towards the 
of the fixteenth century. He taught Greek in the uni- 
erfity of Padua with great reputation; and had fo much 
— to that object, that he ſcarcely let four days in a 
your 2 without giving public lectures, which he 1 
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9 at, {ern in the morning. He waz: an adinitable Latin 
cholor, which had AS rarely, obſerved; in any other Greek 
tranſplanted into the, Weſt ; and he ſtudied philoſophy with 
gat cagernęſs . This is the; .aecousr given; by Efaſmus, 
way perfanally acqu24nicd with him, Jgome fay, that the 
dare elf garried him 49 Rome, ta make bis 
court to Leo X, and he did not do this in vain; for he oh- 
winged of mat pope. the. arghhithoprie af Malvezia,/is the 
His death, hic bappeped in 1517, was. brought: on by a 
dropſy; 34, N Jovins Gays ; wha ue e res 
not being pramated ig the dignity of A cuinal reduced him to 
a Very, lang nid ſtate, Pierius Valerianns bes put him in the 
liſt of he untartunate learned, but bor juſt the oppoſite reaſon 
1 8 ler he repeclents him —_— 
* Aden. dat he conſidsred dignities as an 1 t- 
able burden; and he makes theſe dignities. the cauſe of that 
uneaſineſs, which leid the foundation of his death. He 
publiſhed. nothing of his own; but a few (Greek uerſes, and 
{ 88 roſe. The public is ohliged to him for the 
2 tions. of -*: Ariftophangs* and Athleneus?? : I was 
intimately acquainted,” Jays: Exaſmus, „ with Marcus Mu- 
ſurus: he was a man remarkably ſkilled in all branches of 
literature; but his poetry was affected, and ſomewhat. ob- 
ſcure: he left nothing behind him in proſe, ſo far as 1 
know, except a .preface or two. [ was ſurpriſed to ſee a 
Greek ſo. great .a maſter of the Latin. Fortune ſnatched 
him from the | Muſes; for when, by the favour of Leo, he 
2 hd to Rome, and juſt promoted to an archbiſhopric, 
e die 1 i 1 7 
MUTIAN (JEREMY), born at Breſcia 1528, died at Rome, 
aged 62. He ſtudied eſpecially the manner of Titian, and 
of other great men of the Venetian ſchool. No painter's 
works are in more requeſt, but they are extremely rare. 
MUTIUS- (Czi1vs), firſt ſurnamed Codrus, and after- 
wards Scævola. He was of an illuſtrious Roman family, 
and particularly ſignalized himſelf in the war with Porſenna. 
That prince, attempting to reſtore the Tarquins, beſieged 
Rome. Mutius, on this, Ano to ſacrifice himſelf for his 
country; he according! etrated into the enemy's camp, 
and, thinking to 1 panet ſtabbed one of his attendants, 
When ſeized, and brought before Porſenna, he told him he 
was one of three hundred youths who had taken an oath to 
deſtroy. him. This hand,“ ſays he, which has miſſed - 
its purpoſe, ought to ſuffer ;”” and immediately he thruſt his 
arm into ſome coals which were burning on an altar, and 
there, with aſtoniſhing intrepidity, ſuffered it to * | 
i 1 orſenna, 


. 
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Porſenna, Ainimidued- by this boldneſs, made pence with 
the Romans. The meaning of the term“ Servola,“ After- 
wards annexed-to this — 6 is left-handed.” by 
MUTIUS (Hoi), brofefſor at Bafil in the fixteenth 
_—— He publiſhed ſeveral works, among which was 
A 1 


iſtory of Germany." > This he print at Baſil in 

15 
*MYREPSUS | Nurse a ne and phyſician of 
Alexandria, who collected the various co medicines. 


ſcattered through the works of the Greek ant "Afabic writers. 
This he accompliſhed before the fourteenth" century; neyer- 
theleſs, his“ Pharmacopceia” was long attended to in Europe. 
It was written originally in barbarous Greek, but tranſlated 
into Latin by Leonard Fuſch, and called Opus s Medica- 
mentorum. Of this work there have been many editions, 
of which the beſt was eue er- vy Hartman Beverus at Nu- 
remberg, in 1688. 

 MYSON deſerves mention, hs bei one of en wiſe 
men of Greece, and, in the opinion of the oracle, the. wiſeſt. 
Anacharſis the Scythian is ſaid to have enquired of Apollo 
who was the wiſeſt man in Greece; he ſaid, the oracle, who 
it now . en Per was $ Myſon.” NIE 
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AVIUS-.(Cnervs), of | Campania, an ancient Latin 
poet, was bred. a ſoldier; but quitted the profeſſion of 
arms, in order to apply himſelf with more leiſure to poetry. 
Accordingly, be proſecuted: that art with great diligence, and 
com d.a hiſtory in verſe, heſides a great number of come- 
dies. But he muſt have been very unfortunate, if what is 
related of his ſucceſs be true: which is, that his firſt per- 
formance of this kind, being brought upon the ſtage at Rome, 
ſo highly incenſed Metellus by the ſatirical ſtrokes in it, that 
this nobleman, who was then very powerful, procured him 
to be baniſhed from the city. In this condition, he retired. 
to Utica in Africa, where he died, anno U. C. 651. We 
have only ſome fragments of his works; unleſs his epitaph, 
which is ſaid to have been compoſed by himſelf, may be ranked 

NAH UM, one of the minor prophets. He calls himſelf 
an Elkeſhite, by which it is generally underſtood, that he 
was a native of Elkoſt, a village in Galilee. Of all the opi- 
nions concerning this prophet, the moſt probable is, that he 
delivered his prophecies in the reign of Hezekish, that is, 
between the years 3283 and 3294, A. M. There is great 
fire and ſublimity in Nahum. His exordium is remarkably: 

fine, and his n pictutes eminently beautiful. We 
have no account of the period of his death. + 

NALTON (Janes), preacher of St. Leonard's, Foſter- 
lane, London. He was ſuſpected of being concerned in what 
was called Love's Plot, and fled in conſequence into Holland. 

He is higbly commended by Baxter, for his piety as 
well as learning 1 7 undoubtedly. à good man, but 
ſubject, in N of his life, to a "Greadfal melanchoby, 


of which, terrible diſeaſe he finally died in 1662. Many of 
of his ſermons are in print. büc ep 

NANI (Jonx BAP Tris r), a noble Venetian, and proctor 
of St. Mark, was the ſon of John Nani, once poſſeſſed of the 
ſame. poſt, and born Aug. 30, 1616. He ſtudied polite 
learning under Peter Renzoli of Arezzo, à ſecular prieſt; and 
went through, his courſs of philoſophy among the . 


— 
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of St. Paul and St. John at Venice. His brother, Au ſtine 
Nani, being made commandant of Vicenza, he followed 
him to that city, and continued his ſtudies there, Upon his 
return to his own country, in 1637, he was one of the thirty 
who are drawn every year by dot to aſſiſt at the election of 


magiſtrates, His father, who was a perſon of good abilities, 


formed his ſon for buſineſs lifmſelf; and, in that view, 
carried him to Rome, where he went 'ambaſſador from the 
republic of Venice to Urban VIII. That pontiff, who knew 


men very well, predicted, that John Baptiſt 2 I make 
an extraofdinary perfor; and his 1 


verified, He was admſttsd inte dhe college ef ng} 
1641 ; and not long ufter went U HHAdAF to Frahte, which 


character he ſuſtained t Paris for the pace of five Yeits, with 


great reputation. Mazarne, Who ther was prime mimiſter 
there, had frequent eonſe rendes With nm, xf redeĩved ſome 
excellent advice. from him; upon tlie affair diſcbſſed in the 
treaty bf Munter, which was Coneluded tH 1998 1" fm Wülch 
year Nai returned home, havitig obtained Putt France con- 
hderable\ focrours' boch of cen dul i6n&y, ſot etre t pi 
the war againſt the Turks in Candia- merit raiſed 
ſoon after to be à member of the grand contelf of the Arb 


he, in which he was 9 foperittendant of tlie mat lne 


and the finantes. M1654 re was Tae am baffador to the 
imperial court of German Kg — republic ebnfidetable 
fervices; and made 4 0 that" turf; upon the 
election of the" emperor Segel. 22 dle was here, he 

received orders to go gan t6 France, in 1660. He was there 
at_the marriage of Lowis XIV. uſter the e Ti „ and 
obtained freſſi ſucooùrs for the wr f OA enetizri 
ſenate were gleatly ſathbfiedd With Is c, f fited 
him proctor of St. Klatt, Net Jong uftef, in 1664,” the 
great council nominated rim Cptain-getteal of he trarine ; 


but, the air of the ſea not tt all agreeing wi Ong tution, 


it Was reſolved bot to expaſe- u life ſo vil even ne- 


ce to the republic, to fueh immmer er e 
wer foe — was Withdrawn: e 


He continued, however, to ſerve his ng Gert | 
conſiderable wecafions; ad Was appo 111 to 


write the' Hiſtory of Venice?" an n My 
only to the prineipal nobility of that 880 2 1 


the firſt Es lel; and the ſecond . "th 15 en 25 
1710 LF < e041 26 ct NI Ci iv 


hs 8 euch diidaned;) as French refugee) " a nd 
tranflated Into French, firſt by the printed in 170. Thete is likewiſe an 


< 
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died) Nov. 5, in his 6 | Defides his “ Hiſtery 

of Vaticey”? oe e An — of his ſecond Am- 

baſſaga into France in 1660,” and compuſed other piece 

which are extant in manuſcript only. Nee Neuere r 
afdvant ageoufly of him. ian 

NANNIUS. (Paren), . 1500. „A has 
| 1 of varibus works on ſubjectt of theology, cfitioifm, 
and claſſeal htetatbve. The work, by which he obtained 
gredteſt reputation, weis iatitaled ““ Dialogues des Heroes“ 
He trariſlated numbers of the ancient claſſios, im parteula 2 
Demoſthenes, Aſchines, Plutarch, & c. He * a ne 
ine theaters and died in 1387. 

'NANTUEEL; (Roper), the nd Auger ee 
engrardr to Lewis the Fourteenth's cabinet, das born in 
1630, at Rheims, where his father kept a peity ſhop, ſuitable = 
to bis fortune, Which was fmall: . he feſolved to 
give his ſon a. liberal edecatioh. Accotdingly, Robert was 
put to the e a ptapet age; and, us ſoon as 
he had made the neceſſary progreſs in claſſicat learning, went 
through a courſe of 7 He had, from his chidheed, 
2 ſtrong intclinlation and « eh drawing; and he applied 
to it with ſuch fucedſs, that being to maintain, according to 
cuſtom, his phalofoþhical theſis, at the end of two years; he 
drew and engravei it himſotf. As he did not neglect to eul- 
tivate his genius this why, every thing he undertobk was fo 
happily: executed, that he became the deliglit and glory of the 
whole town. But Rhemis was: not a place, where it Was 
poſſible for him to make any good profit of His productions; 
to ty as he engaged in matrimony white yet à young man, 
he was not able, with all his fme talents; to Waintain his 
fafoilyc: In this eulgenee, he reſblved tot ſrek for u better 
ſituation; He leſt his wife, and repaired: to Pars; where, 
for want of a bettdr wuy to make himſelf known, le ; pitched | 
upon the follpwihg - device. Seeing ſeveral young  ubbes 
ſtanding at the doot of a victualling-· houſe, near. the Sorboniie, 
he the miſtrefs, if there was not an ecoleſiaſticief Rheims 
there? telling her withal, tirnt he had e forgot Ris 
name, but that ſne might eaſily know him, by che Sas 
_ thathe had of him; whereupon, he ſhewed her a portrait 
well drawn, and which liad th air of being an ex#& likeneſs. 

The abbös; hearing: what paſſed, preſontiy caſt their eyes 
upon the picture, and were ſo charmed there with, tliat they 
could ſrarcely agree who! ſhould extol it moſt. If 


pleaſe, une? fays our n taking the eee, | 


own ſeminy6nts: PL eee Hirſia, and tis dition un very pe 
ters particula relating to his native and embarraſſed with pareatheſes: "53 
copntry. His are alſo ſomewhat” AED 


«I will 
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,I will draw all your pictures for a ſmall matter, as well done 
and as highly finithed as this here is.“ The price which he 
alked was fo. moderate, that all the abbes fat to him one after 
another and, then bringing: their friends, cuſtomers dame 
in faſter than he could ſupply them; ſo that he raiſed his prioe: 
and thereby having. in a ſhort time, acquired a conſiderable 
ſam, he returned to Rheims, and acquainted: his wife with 
bis adventure, and the ſucoeſs of it: and, ſhewing her the 
money, ſhe was eaſily perſuaded to ſell what they had at 
Rheims, and remove to Paris, wliere his merit ſoon betame 
known to every body Ke een, . | 7 
He applied himſelf particularly to drawing portraits in 
crayons, which he afterwards engraved. for the uſe of the 
academical. theſes; wherein he ſucceeded: beyond all who had 
entered that branch before. He never failed to catch the 
likeneſs; and even pretended, that he had certain rules which 
aſcertained it. In this way he did the portrait of tlie king. 
and aſterwards engraved it, as large as liſe; a thing which had 
never been attempted by any artiſt before him. This, per- 
haps, is the beſt piece of the kind that was ever done; and 
his majeſty was ſo greatly pleaſed with it, that he rewarded 
him with a preſent of à hundred louis d'ors, and moreover, 
creating a new place for him, made him deſigner and engraver 
to his cabinet, with a ſalary of 1000 hivres per annum. Nan- 
tueil afterwards did the portrait of the queen- mother in the 
ſame manner, as alſo that of cardinal Mazarine, the duke of 
Orleans, marſhal Turenne, and others. The grand duke of 
Tuſcany would have Nantueil's own portrait by himſelf in 
crayons, in order to place it in his gallery, where he had a 
collection of all the illuſtrious deſigners and engravers, eſpe- 
cially ſuch. as were done by their own hands. It would be 
too long to mention all his works, eſpecially as entire col- 
lections of them are to be met with among the curious in theſe 
things: they conſiſt of 240 prints, and upwards; where 
almoſt all the perſons of the beſt quality and faſhion in France 
are repreſented, in the moſt noble and moſt natural manner. 
The collection greatly ſurpaſſes any other, both in the num- 
ber Ag ny of the prints. As ſoon as our engraver had 
made an eaſy fortune, the firſt thing he did was to ſend for his 
father, to take a ſhare of his happineſs. The good old man 
came; and, though poorly clad, yet was received at the coach- 
door by his ſon in a genteel dreſs, with all the tenderneſs and 
marks of Joy imaginable ; |. infomueh, that the fight drew 
feats of joy from the by-ſtanders. From this. moment, the 
on's greateſt happineſs was to give his father all the ſatis- 
faction he could wiſh, Nantueil, died at Paris, Dec. 18, 
r Ons i ee tf 8137. ey 
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FTIR the lite of Zeinits, {peaking of our en⸗ 

ver's works, —＋ 1 — * W web poo | 

to contemplate! the art the is 
modetngrayers in France, where every thi ing is + rhpreſerned 
ſo natutally, the quality of the drapery, the colour of the 
fleſh, 2 da hal with ihe powder upon it, and, what 
is moſt | important, the age, the air, and the lively reſemblance 
of a perſon, though nothing is made uſe of beſides the black 
of ths ink and the white of the paper; which not only make 
the light and the ſhade, but do the office of all the colours. 
All this is ſeen and admired above all others; in tlie excellent 

traits of the "illuſtrious Nantucil.” As to the reſt of his 
baracter: he bad à natural cloquence, and his expreſſions = 
wete lively; his converſation, by the advamage of an agree 
able wit; and fomie tinQure of letters, made him "fought for 
by all people of faſhion. He was well reſpected at court; 
and Mazarine, then prime: miniſter, retained him as his de- 
figner and engraver, and ' horioured him with the title of 
Monſieur. He eten made agreeable verſes, and recited them 
admirably well. He loyed his pleaſure, and never was fond 
enough of money to amaſs à great fortune, which it was fo 
much in his power to have done. Of upwards of 500,000 
crowns. which he had gained, he left only 20,000 to his heirs; 
the reſt being «15-0 mom e- gg eo ron and in enter- 
taining bis — 15 

NAOGEORGUS (Tnon at): Was a native of Stau- 
dingen in Bavaria, and of the fixteenth century, He was 
author of mary Latin verſes, which were very offentive to by | 
thoſe of the Roman church; as cenfuring their L | 
He died in the year 1578: / | 

NAPIER er NEPER (Joun), brow: of Merchiften, 
He was inventor of the logarithms. He gave early ſymptoms 
of ſuperior abilities; and was accorditngly educated with great 
care at the univerſity of St. Andrew. He afterwards made 
the tour of France, Italy; a Germany. On his return, 
notwithſtanding his accompliſhments qualified him for ſociety, 
he retired from the world to enjoy the gratifications of fcience. 
He applied himſelf principally to the mathematics and theo- 
logy, in botpof which he pre-eminentiy excelled. His eflay 
* Orr the Apocalypfe is highly honourable; to his ſagacity, 
thought his great di 1 of logarithms in trigonometry is that 
which has immortal his name. This he — in 
1614, with the title of © Logarichmorum Canoni Deſcriptio, 
&c.” containing the deſcription and canons of his logarithms, 
and called Hyperbolic,” They . afreru ards e 


altered b 5 proſeſſo 
— — — e — as 


college: theſe are 
Vor. A. ; 


now in rommon uſe.¶ Napier alſo made confiderable improve · 
ment in fpherical trigonometry; but his laſt literary exertion 
was his Rabdology and Promptuary.“ He died ſoon after- 
wards at Mancheſter, in the year 1617. We ought not here 
to omit mention of what are called“ Napier's Bones or 
Rods, as this is an inſtrument mentioned hy lord Napier for 
the eaſier performance of arĩthmetical operations. They are 
five. in number, and made of bone or ivory, &c. Their 
11981 application is in the manner of the multiplication 
dane 5 0% li to ech gdh of ied” heli ar e gat 
* | NARES (Janus), doctor of muſic, an eminent compoſer 
and teacher in that ſcience, - under whom ſome of the firſt mu- 
ſicians of the preſent day receivet}the whole or part of their 
education, was the ſon of Mr. Nares, who was, for many 
years, ſteward to Montague and Willoughby, earls of Abing- 
don, He was born, as well as his brother, the late Mr. Juſtice 
Nares, at Stanwell in Middleſex; the former in 1715, the 
latter in 1716. His muſical education he commenced under 
Mr. Gates, then mafter of the royal choriſters; and com- 
pleted it under the celebrated Dr. iſch. Thus prepared, 
he officiated, for ſome time, as deputy to Mr. Pi organiſt 
of Windſor; but, on the reſignation of Mr. Saliſbury, or- 
ganiſt of Vork, in 1934, was choſen to ſucceed him, being 
then only nineteen. - It is related, on undoubted 'anthbority, 
that, when the old muſician firſt ſaw his intended ſucceſſor, 
he ſaid, rather angrity, what I is that child to ſucceed me? 
which being mentioned to the orꝑaniſt · elect, he took an ea 
opportunity, on a difficult ſervice being appointed, to play it 
throughout half a note below the pitch, which brought it into 
a key with ſeven ſharps; and went through it without the 
jm. e error. Being aſked why he did ſo,” he ſaid, that © he 
y wiſhed to ſhew Mr. Saliſbury-what a child could do.“ 
His knowledge in all, branches of his profeſſion was equal to 
his practical ikill in this inſtance; and, during his refidence at 
Vork, where he was abundantly employed as a teacher, and 
where he married, Mr. Nares, by his good conduct, as well 
as profeſſional merit, dbtained many powerful friends. 
Among the foremoſt of theſe) was Dr. Fontayne, the reſpect - 
able and now venerable dean of Vork; who, when Dr. 
| Green died, towards the latter end of 1755, : exerted his intereſt 
. fo ſucceſsfully; that he obtained for him the united places of 
organiſt and compoſer to his majeſty. © He removed therefore 
to London in the beginning of 1756 and, about the ſame 
time, was created doctor in muſic at Cambridge. 
On the reſignation of Mr. Gates, in 1757, Dr. Nares 
obtained alſo the place of maſter of the choriſters; which 
having been, for a long time, without increaſe, notwithſtand- 
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ing the increaſe of expences attending it, was, by royal favourj 
4ogmented about 1775, firſt with the ſalary of the violiſt, and, 


on the revival of that place for Mr. Croſdill, in 1777, , with 


that of Iutaniſt, which was annexed” to it for ever. It was in 
this ſituation, that Dr. Nares ſupefintended the education © 
many pupils, who have ſince beconte famous; particulatly 
Dr. Arnold, Who, though wich him only for a ſhort time, 
was highly diſtinguiſhed by him for talents and application. 
The anthers and ſervices which Dr. Nares produced, as com- 
poſer to 2 chapel, were very numerous ; many of them 
have fince been printed; and many which exiſt only in MS. 
{till continue to be performed in the choirs with much effect. 
Having been originally a muſician rather by accident than 
choice, with very ſtrong talents and propenſities 'alſo for 
literature, Dr. Nares was particularly attentive to expreſs the 
ſenſe of the words he undertook to ſet; and was the firſt who 
attempted to compoſe the Te Deum, for the choir-ſervice, 
in ſuch a mannet 4s to ſet off the ſentiments it contains to 
advantage. Before his time, it had been ſet rather to a regular 
{train of chaunt than to any expreffive melodies. The merits 
of Dr. Nares were not overlocked by his royal patrons, 
whom he had occafionally the honour to attend in private, 
though not apart of his regulat duty. To manifeſt his 
teſpect and gratitude for them, he compoſed his dramatic ode, 
intituled The Royal Paſtoral,“ the words of which were 
written by Mr. Bellamy, author of a book, entituled . Ethic 
Amuſements.“ 4 $03.3 | © 1 2 Ks , A Io „A th g | 8 2 | by 
In July 1786, Dr. Nates was. obliged, by declining health, 
to refign tlie care of the choriſters, in which place he was 
ſucceeded by Dr. Ayrton, his pupil and valued friend. In 
his ſixty-eighith year, a "conſtitution, never robuſt, gave way, 
and he died on Feb. 10, 1783. ' Teſtimony has been borne to 
the merits of Dr. Nares b al writers; but more particu- 
larly by Mr. Maſon, in his preface to a book '6f anthems; 
printed for the uſe of York-cathedral ; and, in His late Effays 

on Church Mufic, p. 139. The late lord Mornington, f 
well known for muſiral talents, frequently conſulted him; 
and Sir John Hawkins derived advantage from bis acquaint= 
| ance," in the progreſs of his**. Hiſtory of Mufic.“  Through- 
out life, he was not leſs reſpected as a man than admired as 
a muſician; he had à vivacity that rendered his ſociety alway! 
pleaſing and a generous contempt for every thing baſe, thar 
manifeited itſelf on all proper occaſions, and very Juftly com- 
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manded eſteeu . 


lis printed works are theſe: 1. . Eight Sets of Lefforit for 
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AH E S. 16 


bei Willooghby | 


Earl of Abingdon. Printed in 1748; reprinted in 1757. 
| Fe M 2 | 2- rie 


„% vans 
2. Five Leſſons for the H ord, with a nee 
forthe H dor Or . to the Right Honour 
able the Connteſs of Call W e in 1758 or 1759. 
OW Ser of eafy Leſſons for the rplichord,” three in num- 
r; With a dedication to the public, ff ned J. N. 4. 4 
Ff on Si ing,“ ſmall fize. &«. II Frincipio ;7 or © A 

lar Introdu 3 to pla fol on the Harphichord or Organ.” 
is was the fiſt progreſſive leflons publiſhed/on 2 
g lan- 6. ©. 1 1 Paſtorah, a Dramatic Ode ; 
e Fred, to * Royal Higb 1 , Wales; e 
ſcore, wich an overture and ” ghes, 
nons, and Glees ; dedicated to the late Lord fb cor 
45 ugues, with N Voluntaries for 4 07 
chord.” oo pe . neiſe * eaſy N on 
u 8 with Eng A 
ifferent work N keen e. — are? © Tmenty 
\nthems, in Score, bor. ban four, and five 
Voices. the U his Majeſty's. Chapels 
Royal, „ 1778. 1+ © 1855 ** E 19 a favourite 
orning and Evening Se left for publication. at his 
cath, and publiſhed in 1 88, x with a. portrait and a conciſe 
e of the author. Of 58 Binh oi following 
t character is given by an eat muſician, to whom 
they are all well known. The are compoſed in a 
maſterly . . ſtyle ; free from, thok. tricks and un- 
meaning ſucceſſons of ſemiones, to which a good. car and 
ſound 1 never can be zeconciled. The treatiſes on 
ing contain duets compoſed for the uſe. of the children 


of the royal chapels, ſuperior to wed; thing yet publiſhed; and 
ſuch as i teacher ought to ». His catches, canons, 


and plees, are vim eu ys tip n the gles to all 
—— of Harmony, which N at the 
catch · club in ms, The Roya Paſtoral 1 through» 
out in a very maſterly manner; particularly the choruſes, 
with which each part Bom. — bis bis ode, contaming 108 
Fe was written, 8 all che vocal and eee * 
ſeribed for performing, within twelve days. 
fugues, with introductory voluntaries for che . —_— 
the ſtrongen proofs of ingenuity and judgement ; * if any, 
ave ever been written that San be proferred to them — 
th ſets of the anthems, the ſame charaReriſtics appear; and 
the ſervice in the latter yery julty acquired the title of auourite; 
r_ can there be any doubt thay the works of this author 
Jin ba admired as long as a taſte for muſic ſhall ſubſiſt. 
| Beſides the pieces above mentioned, a complete ſet of church · 
fervices, in the wm of F, and three full anthems, were pub- 


band 1790, by Dr. W in W 


* 


. 165 1 
© &ethral Mukic,® vol. 3. In theſs-ſetvices the doctor firlt dif. 


layed his great ſkill in ſetting words. Several other compoſi- 
Lon of much merit ſtill remain in manuſcript. The 05 


of theſe are an «© Ode on the Death of Handel, in Score, wi 

Choruſes ;, and a great part of Dr. Brown's © Cure of Saul,” 
compoſed as a regular Oratorio ; from which work Dr. Nares 
defiſted out of regard to his friend and pupil, Dr. Arnold, by 


whom it was alſo undertaken, and has ſince been completed in 
Nan nee, f « very e l 1. 
NASH (Ricaars,. eſq.), a very extraordinary perſouage, ; 
was born at Swanſey in Gisson ff ge ON. 18, 1674. 
His father was a gentleman, whoſe principal income aroſe 
from a pattaerſhip in a glaſs-houſe : his mether was niece to 
colonel Poyer, who was killed by Oliver Cromwell, for de- 
fending Pembroke · caſtle againſt the rebels. He was educated 
at Carmarthen- ſehool, and thence ſent to ſeſus · college. 1 7 
ford, in order to prepare him for the ſtudy of the law. Has 
father had ſtrained his little income to give his ſon ſuch an 
education ; but, from the bey's natural viyacity, he hope. 
2 recompetice from his future preferment. In callege, hows 
ever, he ſoon ſhewed, that, though much might be expected 
from his genius, nothing could be hoped from his induſtry. 
The firſt method 15 45 on | __ beer at college 
was not phcation to ſtudy, but uity an intrigue. 
Our e caught, and Se teach all the mazes 
and adventures of a college intrigye, before he was ſeventeen; - 
he offered marriage, the offer was accepted; bat, the affair 
coming to the knowledge of his tutors; his happineſs, or 
perhaps miſery, was prevented, and he was ſent home from 
college, with neceſſary advice to him, and proper inſtructions 
to his father. = 5 
The army ſeemed the moſt likely profeſſon, in which to 
diſplay this inclination for gallantry 3 he therefore purchaſed 
a pair of colours, commenced a -profeſied admirer of the ſex, 
and drefſed to the very edge of his finances. He ſoon 5 
diſguſted with the life ef a ſoldier, quitted the army, en | 
his name as a ſtudent in the Cooks, and here went 
to the very ſummit of ſecond-rate luxury. He ſpent ſome 
years about town, till, at laſt, his genteel appearance, his 
conſtant civility, and ſtill more his athduity, gained him the 
acquaintance. of ſeveral perſons qualified to lead the faſhion 
dotn by birth and fortune. He brought a perſon genteely 
dreſſed to every afſembly; he always made one of thoſe who 
are called goed company; and rance gave him an air of 
. n M 


elegance and eaſe. i den e e e e ee 
n the throne, Naſh was 4 


ks had _— ww 6 


When king William wag upon tl 
member of the Middle Te It had been long coſtamary 
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for the. inns of court to entertain;our. monarchs. upon their 
acceſhon to the crown, or any remarkable occaſion, with a 
revel and pageant. In the” ol periods of our hiſtory, poets 
were the conductors of theſe entertainments ; plays were ex- 
hibited, and complimentary verſes were then written; but, 
by degrees, the pageant alone was continued, Sir John Davis 
being the laft poet that wrote verſes, upon ſuch an occaſion in 
3 of James I. This ceremony, which has been at 
Jength totally diſcontinued, was laſt exhibited in honour o 
king William; and Naſh was choſen to conduct the whole 
with proper decorum. He was then but a very young man; 
but we ſee at how early an age he was thought proper to 
guide the amuſements of his country, and be the Arbiter 
Elegantiarum of his time, In conduRting this entertainment, 
—— an opportunity of exhibiting all his abilities; and king 
William was ſo well ſatisfied with his performance, that he 
made him an offer of nighthood. This, however, he 
thought oe to refuſe, which, in a perſon of his diſpoſition, 
eems ſtrange. 4 Pleaſe your majeſty,” 4 8 if 
du intend to make me à knight, I wiſh it may be one 
of your poor knights of Windſor; and then I. ſhall have 
a fortune, at leaſt able to ſupport my title.” Yet we do 
not find, that the king took the hint. of increaſing. his for- 
W's, FEY he could not; be had, at that time, numbers 
2 oblige, and he never cared to give money without important 

rvices. FF 
But though Nath acquired no riches by his late office, yet 
he gained many friends; or, what is more ęaſily obtained, 
many acquaintances, who often anſwer the end as well. But, 
beſide his aſſurance, he had in reality ſome merit and ſome 
virtues. He was, if not a brilliant, at leaſt an agreeable com- 
panion. He never forgot good manners, even in the higheſt 
warmth of familiarity, and, as we hinted before, never went 
in a FIT ſhirt, to diſgrace the table of his patron. or his 
friend. Theſe qualificatipns might make the furniture of his 
head; but, for his heart, that Remes an aſſemblage of tbe 
virtues which diſplay an hopeſt benevolent PR: with the 
vices which ſpring from too much good nature. He had pity 
for every creature's diſtreſs, . but wanted prudence in the 
application of his benefits. He . for the wretched 
in the higheſt degree, at a time When his creditors complained 
bf bis juſtice [0]. Hf often ſpoke falſehoods, Püt never had 
V. at 8 ff yt E * oni Noe 15 nnen any 


oi Nie Sager ann 4 ian be I OL f Ah + 
[o] A gentleman told him, © he had © helpleſs infants; almoſt zn periming for 
juft core from ſeeing the moſt pitiful want of food, rainent, und lodging; 
fight his eyes ever bel eld, a poor man pes apartment we a8 (dreary. as the 
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any of his. harmlefs tales tinctured with malice. An inſtance 
of his humanity is told us in the Spectator, though his 


name is not mentioned. When he was to give in his accounts 


to the maſters of the temple, among other articles, he charged, 


For. making one man happy, 101.” Being queſtioned about 
the meaning of ſo ſtrange an item, he Cotte declared, that, 
happening to overchear à poor man declare to his wife and a 
large family of children, that 10l. would make him happy, he 


could not avoid trying the experiment, He added, that, if 


they did not chuſe to acquicſce.in his charge, he was ready to 
refund the money. The maſters, ſtruck with ſuch an un- 


ood nature, publicly thanked him for his 


= 


common inſtance of 
def 


benevolence, and defired, that ine ſum might be doubled, a5 4 


proof of their ſatisfaction, 


» N 


: 18 n i 
Naſh was now fairly for life entered into a new. courſe of 
gaicty and diſſipation, and ſteady in nothing hut. in the purſuit 
of variety. He was thirty years old, without fortune, or uſe - 


ful talents, to acquire one, He had hitherto only led a life of 
expedients :. ae ed 
having been long precaripuſly ſupported, he became, at length, 


totally a ſtranger, to prudence, or precaution, Not to diſguiſe 


any part of his character, he was now, by profeſſion, a game- 
ſter; and went on from day to day, feeling the viciſſitudes of 
rapture and anguiſh, in proportion to the fluctuations of 
fortune. About 103, the city of Bath became, in ſome 
meaſure, frequented hy people of diſtinction. The company 
was numęrpùs pla. to form a country-dance, upon the 
bowling · green; they were amuſed; with a fiddle and hautboy, 
and diverted with the romantic walks, round the city. They 
pſually ſaunteted in fine weather in the grove, between two 


rows of ſycamore. trees... Several learned phyſicians, Nr. Jor- 


dan and others; had even then praiſed the ſalubrity of the 


wells; and the amuſements were put under the direction of a 


maſter of he geremonics. Captain Webſter was the pre- 


deceſſar of Mr, Naſh. This gentleman, in 104, carried the 


balls to the town-hall, each man paying half- a- guinea each 


in upon them at all quarters that upon diſſolutzon of the miſerable family. 1 
enquiry he - found the parents were need not ga far, ſys. the friend, ſmi- 
honeſt and ſober, and wiſhed to be in, ligg, aud putting the. money Ne. 


| duſtrious if they had employment; that pöcket; © you know” you have owe 
he had calculated the expence of ma- me this money along while, that | have 


king the whole family comfortable and dunned you for: is for years to no manner 
happy.” * How much money,” exclaims of .purpoſe ; excuſe me, therefore, that 
Naſh, © would retieve them and make 1 have thus impoſed on your feelings 
them happy?“ ( About ten guineas,” not being” able to move your juſtice, 
replies the friend, . would be ſufficient . for there are no ſuch objects as I have 
for the purpoſe,”* Naſh inſtantly went to my knowledge; the f 


deſcribed tory - 
to his bureau, and'gave him the caſh, at is a Aion from beginning to end ; you 


the ſame time preffing him to make all are a'dupe, not of juice dut-of your 
pofſidle haſſe, for fear of the ſudden dun beau e 4 1 
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ball. Ose of the greael cians of his age conceived 3 
defign of ruining the city, 1 5 * — 


the e ; and accordingly,” publiſhed a pamphlet, 'by which, 


he fai he would caſt a toad into the ſpri privg.” | 

In thiy ſitustion things were, when Nath firſt came into 
the city; and, hearing the threat bf this phyſician, 7 
6ully aſſured the people, that if they would give Him leave, 
tie would charm away the pojfon of the doctorts toad. a8 wy 
e 


N bony harmed the venom' of the tarantula by wie. 


therefore was immediately empowered to ſet np à band of 


muſic againſt the doQor's reptile ; the compatiy very ſenſibl 
reste, Naſh triymphed, and the ſoverei ty of the city : 


deereed to him hy every rank of people, could polkibly 
conceiye 4 perſon more fit to fill this employment than Naſh: 
he had ſome wit, but it was of that fort which is rather happy 
an permanent. He was charitable himfelf, and generally 
amed his betters' into 1e of ſentiment, if- ey were 
not naturally ſo before. His firſt cars, when made maſter of 
the ceremonies, or king « Bath, as * is called, waß to pro- 
mote a muſic ſubſeription, of one guinea each, for a band, 
which was to conſiſt of fix performers, who were to receive a 
guinea a week each for their trouble. He allowed alſo twa 
guineas = weck for lighting and ſweeping the rooms, for 
which he accounted to the ſubſcribers by receipt. By his di- 
re&ion, one Thomas Harriſon erected 2 handſome r. 
houſe for theſe purpoſes. A better hand of mufic was alſo 
procured; and the former ſubſcription of one guinea was 
raiſed to two. Harriſon had thi ee guineas a week for the 
room and candles, and the muſic to guingas 4 man. The 
. Naſh received and accounted: as with the utmoſt exact - 
efs and puùnctuality. The balls, by his direction, were to | 
begin at fix, and to end at eleven. or would he ſuffer them 
fo continue a moment longer, left inyalids might commit 
irtegulatitieg, to counteratt the benefit of the waters. - The 
city of Bath, hy ſuch affiduity, ſoon became the theatre of 
ſumtner amuſements for all people of faſhjon ; and tlie itianner 
of ſpending the day there muſt amuſe any but ſuch a8 diſeaſe 
or ſpleen had made uneaſy to — In this manner, 
ery amuſement'ſoon' improyed under Naſh's adminiſtration. 
ety magiſtraxes of. che 9055 Kage that it was neceſſary and 
uſeful,” and took eyery oppo er ng the ſame a, 
ly extorted 8 


nſive St He AY wore a white hat; and, to apo- 
: ogize for this fingulariey, laid, he as it purely w-fecure it 
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from being ſtolen; His dreſs was tawdry, and not perfect 
teel; 2 might be confidered'as a beau of ſeveral SLY 
and, in His appearance, he, in ſome meaſure, mixed the 
faſhions — wo Fee a thoſe Ay the [„ 4 —5 * 
fectly underſtgod e expence, and generally paſſed his 
tms in the very beſt company, if perſons of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion deſerve that title, pg COLE LAS: Bo CON ee 
But perhaps the reader may demand, what fittances-were to 
N all this finery, or where the treaſures that gave him 
fuch frequent opportunities of diſplaying his benevolence, or 
his vattity? To apfwer this, we muſt how enter upon another 
part of his character, his talents as a gameſter; for, by gaming 
alone, at the period of which we ſpeak, he kept up fo very 
genteel an appearance. Wherever people of faſhion came, 
needy adventurers were generally found in waiting. Wi 
ſuch - Bath ſwarmed, and, among this claſs, Naſh was cer- 
tainly da be numbered in the beginning; only with this dif. 
ference,” that he wanted the corrupt heart, too commonly at- 
tending a life of expedients; for he was generous, humane, 
and honourable, even though by profeſſton a gameſter. But, 
whatever ſkill Naſh might have acquired by long practice in 
play, he was never formed by nature for a ſucceſsful game- 
ſter- He was conſtitutionally paſſionate and generous. 
While others made confiderable fortunes at the gaming-table, 
he was ever in the power of chance; nor did even the ihtimacy 
with which he was received by the great, place him in a ſtate 
of independence. The confiderable inconveniences that wert 
found to reſult from a permiffion of gaming, at length 
3 3 of the l warn} and, in the 3 
year of his late majeſty, the moſt prevalent games at that time 
were declared frandulant and unlawful. The EO was at firſt 
ſet up at Tunbridge. It was invented by one CK, and 
carried on between him and one Mr. Ae, proprietor of 
the aſſembly- room at that place; and was reckoned extremely 
profitable to the bank, as it gained two and a half per cent. on 
all that was loſt or won. As all gaming was fuppteſſed but 
this, Naſh was now utterly deſtitute of any reſource, that lie 
could expect . his ſuperior ſkill, and long experience 
| Ie money to be gained in private gaming ts 


* 


in the art. 
at beſt but trifling, and the opportunity precarious. The 
minds of the generality of mankind flirink with their cirrum- 
ſtances; and Naſh, upon the itamiediate- profpe&t of poverty, 
was now mean enough (I will call it no 'worſe) to enter into 
a baſe confeceracy with thoſe oe cteatures, to evade the law, 
and to ſhare the plunder. Nath bad hitherto enjoyed a 
fluctuating fortune; and, had he taken the advantage of the 
preſent opportunity, he might have been for the future not 
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only above want, but even in circumſtances of opulence. In 
the mean time, as the EO table thus ſucceeded at Tunbridge, 
he was reſolved to introduce it at Bath; and previouſly. aſked 
the opinion of ſeveral lawyers,, who declared it no way illegal. 
'The. legiſlature thought proper to ſuppreſs theſe ſeminaries of 
vice. It was enacted, that, after the, 24th of June 1745, 
none ſhould be permitted to keep a houſe, room, or place for 
playing, upon pain of ſuch forfeitures as „ for- 
mer acts inſtituted for that purpoſ e. 
Buy this wiſe and juſt act, all Nafh's future hopes of fuc- 


ceeding by the tables were blown up. From that time, we 


find this poor, good natured, but miſguided man, involved 
in continual diſputes, every day calumniated with ſome new 
ſlander, and continually endeavouring to obviate its effects. 
Nature had by no means formed him for a beas gargor : 
his perſon was clumſy, too large, and awkward, and his 
features harſh, ſtrong, and peculiarly irregular; vet even 
with thoſe diſadvantages he made love, became an univerſal 
admirer of the ſex, and was univerſally admired. He was 
poſſeſſed, at leaſt, of ſome requiſites of 2 lover, He had 
aſſiduity, flattery, fine clothes, and as much wit as the ladies 
he addreſſed. Wit, flattery, and fine: clothes, he uſed to 
ſay, were enough to debauch a nunnery, He did not long 
continue an univerſal gallant; but, in the earlier years of his 


reign, entirely gave up his endeavours to deceive the ſex, in 


order to become the honeſt protector of their innocence, the 
guardian of their reputation, and a friend to their virtue. 
This was a character he bore for many years, and ſupported 
it with integrity, aſſiduity, and ſucceſs; but he not only took 
care, during his. adminiſtration, .to, protect the ladies from 
the inſults of our ſex, but to guard them from the ſlanders of 
each other. He, in the firſt place, prevented any animoſitics 
that might ariſe from place — precedence, by being previouſly 
acquainted with the rank and quality of. almoſt every family 
in the Britiſh dominions, He endea v oured to render ſcandal 
odious, by marking it as the reſult of envy and folly united, 
Whatever might have been his other excellences, there was 
one in which few exceeded him, his extenſive humanity, 
None felt pity more ſtrongly, and none made greater effort 

to relieve diſtreſs. If we were to name any reigning an 

faſhionable virtue in the preſent age, it ſhould be charity. 
We know not whether it may not be ſpreading the. influence 
of Naſh, too widely, to ſay, that be was one af the principal 
cauſes of introducing this noble emulation among the rich; 
but certain it is, no private man ever relieved the aeg of ſo 
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life and fo 


and fortune, his benefactions were generally found to 
equal his other expenges. The money he got without pain, 
he gave away without reluctance; and, when unable to re- 
lievę a wretch who fued for aſſiſtance, he has been often ſeen 
to ſhed. tears. A gentleman of broken fortune, one day 
ſtanding behind his chair, as he was playing a game of pi- 
uet for 200l, and obſerving with what indifference he won 
e money, could not avoid whiſpering theſe words to another 
who ſtood by, Heavens! how happy would all that money 
make mel” Naſh, overhearing him, clapped the money into 
his hand, and cried, ** Go, and be happy.“ In the ſevere 
winter of 1739, his charity was great, uſeful, and extenſive. 
He frequently, at that ſeaſon of calamity, entered the houſes. 
of the poor, whom he thought too proud to beg, and ge- 
nerouſly relieved them, But of all the inſtances of  Naſh's 
bounty, none does him more real honour, than the pains he 
took 1n eſtabliſhing an hoſpital at Bath ; in which benefaQion, 
however, Dr. Oliver had a great ſhare. This was one of 
thoſe well-guided charities, dictated by reaſon, and ſupported 
by prudence, chjefly by the means of Dr. Oliver and Mr. 
Naſh; but not without the aſſiſtance of Mr. Allen, who gave 
them the ſtones for building, and other benefactions: this hoſ- 
pital was erected, and it is at preſent fitted up for the reception 
of one hundred and ten patients, the caſes moſtly paralytic or 
leprous. As he grew old, he grew inſolent, and ſeemed not 
aware of the pain his attempts to be a wit gave others. He 
grew peeviſh and fretful; and they, who only ſaw the rem- 
nant of a man, ſeverely returned that laughter upon him, 
which he had once laviſhed upon others. Poor Nath was no 
longer. the gay, thoughtleſs, idly induſtrious creature he once 
was: he now forgot how to ſupply new modes of :entertain- 
ment, and became too rigid to wind with eaſe through the 
viciſſitudes of faſhion. The evening of his life began to grow 
cloudy.. His fortune was gone, and nothing but poverty lay 
in proſpect. He now began to want that charity, which he 
had never refuſed to any; and to find, that a life of diſſipation 
and gaiety is ever terminated by miſery and regret. He was 
now paſt the power of giving or receiving pleaſure, ſor he 
was poor, old, and peeviſh; yet ſtill he was incapable of 
turning from his former manner of life to purſue happineſs. 
An old man thus ſtriving after pleaſure is indeed an object of 
pity ; but a man at once old and poor, running on in this 
purſuit, might excite aſtoniſiu ment. 
A variety of cauſes concurred to embitter his departing. life; 
His health began to fail. He had received from nature a ro; 
kuſt and happy conſtitution, that was ſcarcely: even to te 
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impaired by intertiperance. For ſome time before his do- 
ceaſe, nature gave Warning of his approaching diſſolution. 
The worn machine had run itſelf down to an utter impoſhbility 
of repair; he ſaw that he muſt die, and ſhuddered at the 
thought. His virtues were not of the great, but the amiable 
kind; fo that fortitude was not among the number. An- 
xious, timid, his thoughts ſtill hanging on a receding world, 
he defired to enjoy a little longer that life, the miſeries of 
which he had experienced ſo long. The poor unſucceſsful 
meſter huſbanded the waſting moments with an increaſed 
defire to continue the game; and, to the laſt, eagerly wiſhed 
for one yet more happy throw. He died at his houſe in St. 
John's Court, Bath, Feb. 3, 1761, aged 8). His death was 
ſincerely regretted by the city, to which he had been ſo long 
and ſo great a benefactor. Aſter the corpſe had lain four days, 
it was conveyed to the abbey · church in that city, with a ſo- 


lemnity peculiar to his character. The few things he was 


U 


required to colour his fentiments 


poſſeſſed of were leſt to his relations. A ſmall library of well- 
choſen books, ſome trinkets and pictures, were his only 
inheritance. Among the latter were a gold box, given by the 
late couimeſs of Burlington, with lady Euſton's picture in the 


lid; an agate etui, with a diamond on the top, by the princeſs 


dowager of Wales; and ſome things of no great value. The 
rings, watches, and pictures, which he formerly received 
from others, would have come to a conſiderable amount; 
but theſe his neceſſities had obliged him to diſpoſe of: ſome 
family-piQures, however, remained, which were ſold by ad- 
vertiſement, for five guineas each, after his deceaſe, | 
As the heart of a man is better known by his private than 
public actions, let us take a view of Naſh in domeſtic life. 
Among his ſervants and dependents, where no gloſs was 
| = diſpofition, nor any 
maſk neceſſary to conceal his foibles, we find him the ſame 
open-hearted, generous, and good-natured man, we haye 
already deſcribed ; one who was ever fond of promoting the 
intereſts of his friends, his ſeryants, and dependants, and 
making them happy. In his own houſe, no man was perhaps 
more regular, cheerful, and beneficent. His table was always 
free to thoſe who ſought his friendſhip, or wanted a dinner, 
As his thought were entirely employed in the affairs of his 
government, he way ſeldom at home but at the time of eating 
or of reſt, His table was well ſerved, but bis entertainment 


_ conſiſted principally of plain diſhes: , He generally aroſe early 


in the morning, being ſeldom in bed after five; and, to avoid 
diſturbing the family, and depriving his ſervants of their reſt, 
he had the fire laid after he was m bed, and, in the morning, 
lighted it himſelf, and fat down to read ſome of his few, = 
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well · choſen books. His generoſity and charity in private life, 
though not ſo conſpicuous, was as great as that in publie, and 
indeed far more confiderable than his little income would ad- 
mit of. This ſenſibility, this 23 of feeling the misfortunes 
of the miſerable, and his addreſs and earneſineſs in relieving 
their wants, exalts his character, and draws an impenetrable 
vel o , 7 RE 02 Dart 
. NASH (Tnomas), a very ingenious writer, was born at 
Leoſtolf in Suffolk, and was educated at Cambridge; but it does 
not appear that he met with any preferment in the church, on 
the contrary, if we may . os his poem, entituled, 
« Pierce Pennyleſa, which, though witten with a conſidera- 
ble ſpirit of poetry, ſrems to breathe nothing but diſguſt, and 
deſpair againſt the world; it is -probable he had met with 
many diſappointments,/ and much diſtreſs, but much of it was 
his own ſeeking, as we find him to be a companion of that 
riotous genius Green, and to have been one of the company 
where that writer took the ſurfeit. He dig about 1600. 
NATHAN (Is Aae, otherwiſe Monnet), was the firſt 
who compiled An Hebrew Concordance.“ He began it in 
1438, and finiſhed it in 1448. He employed in it many hands 
e his on. It was firſt printed in Venice by D. Bomberg, 
in 1523, under the title of Meir Netib;“ at Bafil by Fro- 
benius in 1581, and at Rome in 1621, This was the foun- 
dation of that noble work, publiſhed toe Buxtorf, the ſon, 
being affifted by his father's papers at in 21632. ö 
NAT TIER (Jorn May: a famous French painter, 
was born March 19, 1685; his father was a painter. He 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his youth by bis deſigns for the Lux- 
emburgh gallery, which have been engraved and printed in 
one valume, folio, 1710. He had an eye to all the graces of 
nature, and no ſmall power of drawing them forth on canvaſs. 
He exhibited in the Saloon of the Louvre, a picture of him- 
ſelf, and his wife in her N time, with their family 
around. A ſubject of h t ſatisfact ion to the old man 
but not intereſting enough to the world to make the connoiſ- 
ſeurs regard it, with the tenderneſs of humanity, rather than 
the ſeyerity of criticiſm. The merit of the katy ſhould 
have atoned for the want of pictureſque elegance. died in 
1766 he left only three daughters behind, all married. 
NATTIER (Laus ence „was à native of Bilberach in 
Swadia. He had ſtudied in Italy, and was a gopd engraver of 
intaglios. He ftruck a fine medal of Sir Robert Walpole, the 
reverſe of which was copied from Lord Leiceſter's ſtatue of 
Cicero. In 1743 he was in Denmark, and; in 1946, went 
to Holland to make a medal of the Prince of Orange. He 


publiſhed a book on + Ancient Gems,” and died of an afthm 
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at St. Peterſburgli, Dec. 27, 1963; whither he Bad been its 
vited as prineipal engraver to the Empreſs. 
NAVAGIERO (Ax p RW), a noble Venetian, and one 
of the moſt eminent men in the 16th century. He poſſeſſed 
eloquence and learning, and was well. killed in both the 
Laie and Greek languages. His taſte for Latin and Italian 
poetry was very conſiderable, but he diſcovered a partial and 
unmanly averſion for the works of Martial and Statius. He 
undertook to write © The Hiſtory of Venice,“ but he did not 
live to complete it. He was appointed ambaſſador to 


Francis I. but on his return to his native country was ſeized 


with. a fever, which deſtroyed him at Blois in x529. His 
works were publiſhed at Padua in 1918; and conſiſted - of 
poems, - orations, and letters. His writings ſhew a correct and 


claſſical taſte, and a ſtrong and manly judgment. 


NAVAGERO (BZNVAnD), Bilhop of Verona, and of 
the ſame family as the preceding. He was employed in 


various embaſhes, and diſcovered, on all r on parts 


and much true eloquence. ' He was author of a life of pope 


NAVARETTA (Faxntnand), a Spaniſh dotninitan 
fiier, born in Old Caſtile, he is ſaid to have been an elo- 


quent preacher. He quitted Spain in 1646 to preach the 


ſpel in China, where he did not arrive till 1659. He was 
5 of the miſſion in the province of Chekiang when the 
perſecution aroſe, and he was expelled with the reſt of the 
miſſionaries. In 1672 he returned to Spain; and ſoon after 
went to Rome to give the pope an account of his conduct, 
which ſavoured more of Loyola's machinations than of grace. 
In 1678 Charles II. raiſed him to the archbiſhopric of St. 
Domingo, in America, where he reſided till his death in 1689. 
He ſpoke the Chineſe language fluently, and no perſon, per- 


baps, underſtood better the affairs of China. His work is 


intituled, ** Tradados Hiſtoricos Politicos, Ethicos, y Reli- 
ioſos, de la Monatchia de China. The firſt volume, fol. 
ad. 1676, is ſcarce and curious; the ſecond was ſuppreſſed 
by the inquiſition; and the third was never publiſnet. 
NAVARETTA (BALTHASAN), a celebrated Spaniſh 


theological writer of the ordes of St. Dominic ; flouriſhed to- 


wards the end of the 16th century. His works, in 3 vols. fol. 
called Controverſiæ in D. I ejuſque Scholz Deſen- 

ſionem, 1034,” are notimuchefremedt..- LE ES 
. NAUDE/(GaBRIEL), was deſcended of a reputable family, 
and born at Paris, Feb. 12, 1600. His parents obſerving his 
fondneſs” for reading, and. inclination to letters, reſolved to 


breed him in that way; and accordingly ſent him to a religious 
© community, to learn the firſt rudiments of grammar, and tbe 


' principles 
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ptineiples of Cliriſtianity. Thence he was removed to the 
univerſity, where he applied himſelf with great ſucceſs to 
clafficablearning; and, having learned philoſophy, was created 
maſter of arts very young. As: ſoon as he had finiſhed his 
courſe in philoſophy, he remained ſome time at a ſtand what 
roſeſſion to chuſe; being adviſed by his friends to divinity ; + 
bern inen being more turned to phyſic, he fixed, at 
length, upon that faculty. However, this choice did not 
hinder him from indulging his genius in other branches of 
learning: in reality, the plan of his; ſtudies was very exten 
five, ſuited to his comprehenſive talents: and indefatigable in- 
duſtry; and he ſoon e e himſelf therein 1 much, 
that Henry de Meſmes, preſident à mortier, hearing his cha- 
racter, made him keeper of his library, and took him into his 
family. Naude was the more pleaſed with this poſt, as it gave 
him an opportunity of gratifying his bookiſh taſte in general, 
and at the ſame time furniſſied him both with means and lei- 
ſure to improve himſelf, as he could wiſh, in the ſcience which 
he had embraced in particular. He quitted it in 1626, in 
order to go to Padua to perfect himſelſ therein: but he did 
not continue long in that univerſity, the death of his father, 
and his domeſtic affairs, calling him back to Paris before the 
expiration of the year. 000 ⁵² poly rh tt lane egy? 
Fa 1628, the faculty of phyſic appointed him to make the 
cuſtomary diſcourſe: on the reception of licentiates; which 
performance nn ogy" their expectations from him, 
and was made public. In 1631, cardinal Bagni made him 
his librarian and Latin ſecretary, and carried him with him to 
Rome in the ſpring of that year. Naude continued in this 
ſervice till'the death of the cardinal, which happened July. 24, 
1641; and in the interim made an excurſion to Padua, to 
take his doctor of phyſic's degree, in order to ſupport, with a 
better grace, the quality with which he had been honoured by 
Lewis XIII. who had made him his ꝓhyſician. The cere- 
mony of* this appointment was performed March 25, 1633, 
and we have the ſpeech he pronounced on the occaſion. Aſter 
the death of his- n, he had thoughts of returning to 
France; but was detained in Italy by ſeveral advantageous 
offers made him by perſons bf conſideration in that country. 
Among theſe he preferred maſe of cardinal Barberini, and 
eloſed with his eminence. However, as ſoon as cardinal 
Richelieu ſent for him to be his librarian, be immediately re- 
turned to Paris; but he happened not to be long in the ſervice 
of the prime miniſter, if it be true that he arrived at Paris 
in March 1642, ſince cardinal Richelieu died in December - 
following: however, he ſucceeded to the like poſt under 
Mazarine, for whom lie formed a moſt rich library, which = 
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raiſed frorti the firſt volume, in the ſpace of ſevem years; te 


the number of 40,000. 42 dl e, . 
His deſign was nearly completed, before the cardinal gave 

him two ſmall benefices ; a canonry of Verdun, ang thepriory 
of Artige in the Limoſin: and we know. how much this un- 
8 affected him, from a letter of Patin to Charles Spon, 
dated March 22, 1648, where he writes ttius of out libratian : 
I have ſeen one thing in him, which I am very forry for; 
eſpecially as | have known him all along hitherto; at a great 
diſtance from ſuch a diſpoſition ; it is, tliat he begins to com- 

lain of his fortune, and of his maſter's avarice, Form whom 
he had never received any more than 1200 livres a year in 
benefices ; not forbearing to declare, that his life was facri- 
ficed for too ſmall a. matter.” I think,” continues Patin, 
** what grieves him is, the apprehenſion! of dying, before he 
has raiſed ſomething for his brothers and his nephews, of 
whom he has a great number.” However that be, Naude 
had the grief to ſee this library, which he had collected with 
ſo much pains and care, totally diſperſed. Upon the diſgrace 
of Mazarine, it was ſold; and Patin, in ole of March 5, 
1651, obſerves, that Naude had bought all the books in 
phyſic far 3500 livres. Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, who ſet 
Herſelf to draw into her dominions all the literati of Europe, 
procured a propoſal to be made to Naude of being her library- 

keeper: and as he was then out of all employ, he accepted the 
propoſal, and went to Cop. But he ſoon grew out of humour 
with his reſidence in Sweden: the manners of the people, fo 
very different from his, gave bim great diſguſt; and ſeeing 
France become more quiet than it had been, he reſolved to 
return. Accordingly he quitted Sweden, loaded -with preſents 
from the queen, and ſeveral perſons of diſtinction: but the 
fatigue of the journey threw him into a fever, which obliged 
him to ſtop at Abbeville ; and he died there July 29, 1653; 
As to his character, he was very prudent and regular in his 
conduct, ſober, never drinking any thing but water. Study 
was his principal occupation, and he was indeed a true Hel- 
luo librorum;“ ſo that he underſtood them perfeQly well. 
He ſpoke his mind with great freedom, and that 
ſometimes ſhewed itſelf upon religious ſubjects in ſuch a 
manner, as might have occafioned ſome diſ ous 
thoughts of him: but the Chriſtian ſentiments in which he 
died, left room to believe that his heart was never- corrupted, 
and had ne ſhare in the free exprefſhons which ſometimes 
eſcaped from him; eſpecially in the philoſophical railleries 
which paſſed ſometimes between him, Guy Patin, and Gaſ- 
ſendi. He wrote a great number of books, a catalogue of 

which may be ſeen in Niteron's MEmoires, tom. iz. Vol 
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taite ſays,” that of all his books, the Apolsgie: des grands 
Homies accuſes de Me is -almoſt the only one which 
continues to be read.” Eſſai ſur Hiſtoire, tom. vii. 8 vo. 

NAU DE (Pattie), born at Metz in 16544 retired to 
Berlin after the revocation” of the edict of Nantz. He was 
author of “ A Treatiſe on Geometry,” in German, and of 
other miſcellantous pieces, - publithed in the miſcellanies of 
Berlin. He left alſo ſome works on ſubjects of theology, 
which ſhew rather his zeal than his — 15 He died at 
Berlin in 1729, poſſeſſed of great reputation for honeſty and 


NATLER (James); x femarkable perſon” of che ſociety = 
called Quakers, was horn at Ardfley, near Wakefield, in 
Yorkſhire, about the 1616. His father was a huſband- 
man, who had ſome eſtate of his own, and gave to His ſon 
ſuch an education as enabled him to expfefs himſelf with 
facility in bis native tongue. James married and ſettled in 

* Wakefield pariſſi about 1638; and, in 164, became à private 
ſoldier in the patliament army, in which he was afterwards 
made a quarter-maſter under major · general Lambert, but 
quitted it, on account of fickneſs, in 164 9... 
He was convinced of the doctrines of the people called 
Quakers, by the means of George Fox, in 6513 and the- 
next yeat belleved himſelf divinely requited ts quit his relations 
and go into the Weſt, not knowing what he was to do there; 
but when he came there he Bad it given him what to declare; 
and thus he continued, not knowing one day whar he was to 
do the next; but telying on that divine aid Which he believed 
himſelf to receive. e. T 
He was 4 man of excellent natural parts, and acquitted hitn- 
felf ſo well, both in word and writing, that many joined the 
fociety through his miniſtry. He came to Londen towards 
the beginning of 1655, in which city a meeting of Qyakers 
had been eſtabliſhed” By the miniſtry of Edward Butfough and 
Francis Howgill, twb eminent Quakers from Weſtmorland; 
Here Nayler preached with ſo much applauſe, that the diſtinction 
which he acquired occafioned his fall; for, ſome inconſide rate 
women ſetting him up in their eſteem above Howgil and 
Burrough, went f6 far as to diſturb them in their publie 
preaching. FTheſe men giving to the women à deſerved re- 
ptoof, twW o of them complamed of it to Nayler. who, al- 
though at the firſt he was backwutd to paſs cenſure on his 
brethren; yet, at length, ſuffering himſelf to be wronght 
upon by the reiterated and paſſionate complaints of one Martha 
Simmons (the chief engine of the miſchief), he became 


* 


| eſtranged-from them, and gave ear to tlie flatteries of his un- 
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In the year 1656, he ſuffe red impriſonment at Exeter; and 
about this time ſeveral deluded perſons addreſſed him by letter in 
terms of great extravagance. He was called the everlaſting 
don of Righteouſneſs, Prince of Peace, the only begotten Son 
of God, the Faireſt of Ten Thouſand;“ and during his con- 
finement-in Exeter gaol ſome women knelt before him and kiſſed 
his;feet- About this time George Fox returning out of the 
Weſt, where he had himſelf ſaffered a rigorous impriſon- 
ment, called, on James Nayler in the priſon at Exeter, and 
gave him ſome reproof for his defection and extravagance. 
This Nayler flighted, but nevertheleſs would have. ſaluted 
Fox with a kiſs ; but George rejected his. ſalutation, alleging 
that * he had turned againſt the power of God.. 
_ Soon. after his releaſe from Exeter, we find him entering 
Briſtol, accompanied by his wild adherents. One of them, a 
man, went before him bare-headed; a woman led his horſe, 
and three others ſpread their ſcarves and handkerchiefs before 
him; while the 7 ſang holy, boly, holy, is the 
Lord God of Hoſts, hoſanna in the higheſt, holy, holy, 
holy, is the Lord God of Iſrael.“ For this Nay ler and his 
attendants were examined by the magiſtrates; and he was ſent 
to London ſoon after to be examined by the parliament. After 
referring the matter to a committee, the houſe” reſolved (that 
James Nayler is guilty of horrid blaſphemy, and that he is a 
: impoſtor and ſeducer of the people... Nine days after 

this, the buſineſs having been daily brought forward, the par- 
liament gave the following ſentence; * That James Nayler be 
ſet on the pillory, with his head in the pillory, in the 3 
yard, Weſtminſter, during the ſpace of two hours, on Thurſ- 
day next, and be whipped by the hangman through the ſtreets 
from Weſtminſter to the Old Exchange, London; and then 
likewiſe be ſet on the pillory, with his head in the pillory, 
for the ſpace of two hours, between the hours of eleven and 
one on Saturday next, in each place wearing a paper con- 
taining an inſcription of his crimes; and that at the Old 
Exchange his tongue be bored through with a hot iron; and 
that he be there alſo ſtigmatized in the forehead with the 
letter B; and that he be afterwards ſent to Briſtol, and be 
_ conveyed into and through the ſaid city on horſeback, with 
his face backward ; and there, alſo publicly whipped the next 
market day after he comes thither; and that thence he 
be committed to priſon, in Bridewell, London, and there re- 
ſtrained froin the ſociety of all people; and there to labour 
hard till he ſhall be releaſed by parliament; and during tbat 
time be debarred the uſe of pen, ink, and paper, and ſhall 
have no relief but what he earns by his daily labour“. 
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There afe a-few things obſervable in the treatment of this 
caſe.” One is, that Nayler was declared to be guilty. of horrid. 
blaſphemy, when it doth not appear that he himſelf uttered 
any words in that tfanſact ion for which he was apprehended. 
Another is, the great ſeverity of the ſentence, viz. exceſſive 
whipping, two pillotyings of two hours each, boring the 
tongue with an hot iron, and branding the forehead; at 
Briſtol a ſecond whipping; and, finally, a ſolitary confine- 
ment with hard labour, fe die. But a third thing to be ob- 
ſerved is, that the active perſons in the buſineſs, the ranting 
women, received no ſhare of the puniſhment, except ſome 

_ confinement. © From theſe circumſtances it would . ſeem that 
the object of the parliament was to bring the-Quakers into 
diſcredit, by letting the weight of their cenſure fall on Nayler, 
who had been ſo eminent among them; although letters found 
on him at Briſtol from ſome of them ſhewed that they diſs 
claimed fellowſhip with his diforderly proceedings. e 

The a2cth of December Nayler ſuffered a part of his ſen- 
tence, ſtanding two hours in the pillory and receiving at a 
cart's tail 310 ſtripes. He was ſo: much reduced by this ſeverity 
that the execution of the remainder was reſpited till the 27th," 
when he was again pilloried, bored, and ſtigmatized: after | 
which he was ſent to Briſtol, and whipped from the middle of 
Thomas Street to the middle of Broad Street, and then ſent 
to hin priſon ip Biden 8 

Notwithſtanding the prohibition of implements of writing, 
Nayler found means to procure them in his confinement, 'and* 
wrote many things condemning his paſt conduct. The fol- 
lowing, addreſſed to his friends, the Quakers, is an extract 
of one of them: Dear brethren, my heart is broken this 
day for the offence that I have occaſioned to God's truth and 
people, and eſpecially to apa who in dear love followed me, 
ſeeking me in faithfulneſs to God, which I rejected, being 
bound wherein I could not come forth, till God's hand brought: 
me, to whoſe love I now confeſs. And, I beſeech you, for- 
ive wherein 1 evil requited your love in that day. God 
nows my ſorrow for it, ſince I ſee it, that ever I thould of- 
fend that of God in any, or reject his counſel; and'l greatly 
fear farther to offend, or do amiſs, whereby the innocent truth, 
or people of God, ſhould ſuffer, or that I ſhould diſobey- 


. ; 


therein.“ * CH e e . E * 5 
He was confined about two years; and after he was ſet at 
liberty he went to Briſtol, where, in a p 


made confeſſion of his offence and fall, ſo as to draw tears. 
5 from moſt of thoſe- who. were preſent ; and, reſtoration to 
q humility of mind and ſoundneſs of judgment being apparent: : 


in him, he was reſtored to the eſteem, and fellowſhip of his 
ROSE" | wy 4 > 5 .N3 | I 8 90 friends. 
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friends. He quitted London finally in 1660, [intending to 
return to his wife and children at Wakefield; but was found 
2 a countryman one evening in a field near Helm and 
ing's Rippon, in Huntingdonſhire, having been (as was 
ſaid) abby” kn left bound. He was. taken to Holm, and 
his cloaths ſhifted, on which he- ſaid, © You have refreſbed 
my body ; the Lord refreſh your ſouls:“ not long äſter which 
he died in peace, and his remains were interred in, King's 
Rippon, in a burying - ground belonging to Themas -Parnel 
2 phyfician there. About two hours before his cloſe, he ſpoke 
theſe words: There is a ſpirit which I feel, that delights to 
do no evil, nor to revenge any wrong, but delights to indure all 
things, in hope to enjoy its own in the end. Its hope is to 
dutlive all wrath: and contention, and to weary out ae 
tion and cruelty, or whatever is of a nature contrary to iiſelf. 
Lt ſees to the end of all temptations. As it bears no evil in itſelf, 
ſo it conceives none in thoughts to any other. If it be betrayed, 
it beats it; for, its ground and ſpring ate the mercies and for- 
7ivencſs of God. Its crown is meekneſs, its life is everlaſting 
ve; unfeigned; and takes its kingdom with entreaty, an 
not with contention, and keeps it by lowlineſs of mind, In 
God alone it can rejoice, though none elſe regard it, or can 
own its life, 1 conceived in ſorrow, and brought forth 
without any to pity it: nor doth it murmur at grief and op- 
preſſion. ſt never rejoiceth but through ſufferings 5 for, with 
the world's joy, it is murdered. ' I found it alone, being for- 
ſaken : I have fellowſhip therein with them, who lived in dens 
and deſolate places, in the earth; who through death ob- 
tained this reſurrection, and eternal holy life.“ Thus lived, 
and thus died, James Nayler. | OTIS; 
His writings were collected into an octavo volume printed 
1716, which may ſtill occafionally be found. 
- NEANDER (Michl), a German Proteſtant. divine, 
celebtated for his 1kill in the learned languages, was born in 
1523 at Soza in Sileſia ; ànd had the firſt part of his education 
15 hate town, under Henry Theodore, ſuperintendant of the 
dioceſe of Digne. He yent afterwards to Wittemberg, where he 
heard Melancthon and other profeſſors, under whom he made 
a great proficiency in the ſciences ; ſo that he was invited to 
teach a ſchool] at Northauſen in 1549, where he inftructed the 
youth with applauſe. In a few years he was promoted to be 
rector or ſchoolkmaſter at Ufelde in Germany, whieh employ 
he ſuſtained during the ſpace of forty years; namely, till his 
death, which happened April 26, 1595, at Pfortſheim in the 
Black Foreſt, whither the academy had been tranſplanted 
from Irdt. We have ſeveral pieces of his drawa up for * 
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uſe of ſelisols, beſides ſome others, the titles of which may be 
ſeen in Teiſſier, Moreri, &c. Morhof ſays, that he was a 
very learned man, and the common preceptor of Germany, as 
well as Melancthon; that his preface to his Erotemata 
Lingua Grace” is an excellent piece, not leſs learned than it 
is long ; and that he judges therein both of ancient and modern = 
authors with great ability. „ ee „ 
NEARCHUS, dne of Alexander's captains; and who, 
undef his command, navigated the Indian ocean. We have-a 
very curious account of his voyage from the mouth of the 
Indus to Babylon. Arrian, however, has called his veracity 
in queſtion. On the death of Alexander, Nearchug was ap- 
pointed Governor of Lycia and Pamphylia  : —© 7 
NECHO, king of Egypt, mentioned in Scripture by the 
appellation of Pharagh Necho. He is principally remarkable 
for endeavouring to make a communication between the Medi: © 
terrauean and the Red Sea; in which attempt no. leſs than 
twelve thouſand men periſhed. According to Herodotus it was 
in this Necho's reign the diſcovery was made that Africa wag 
circumnavigable. _ . 8 
NECKAM (Ax EXAN DER), a canon of Exeter, and abbot 
of St, Mary's in Cirenceſter, was an ancient poet, deeply verſed, 
as it is faid, in arts and ſciences, which got him the title of 
Miraculum Ingenii. He was alſo an excellent divine in thoſe , 
5 St. Alban's in Hertfordſhire was the place of his birth. 
ie J7))CCCC0VC nas SAT INS 
NEC YARIUS. patriarch of Conſtantinople, who ſuc. 
ceeded G. Nazianzen, was born at Tharſus. The emperor 
Theodoſius, junior, nominated him to the patriarchate when 
he was yet a eatechumen in 381. He governed the church with _ 
great piety,” and aboliſhed the uſe of confeſſion, ſo that that 
rite wholly ceaſed in the Eaſt. St. Chryſoſtom ſucceeded Nec. 
tarius, wha died in 397. F 
NEEDHAM (MarxcnamontT), afatirical Engliſh writer, 
was born at Burford, in Oxfordſhire, in Auguſt 1620. He 
loſt his father in 16213; but his mother, the next year, re- 
married with Chriſtopher Glynn, vicar of Burford, and maſter 
of the free: ſchool there. This gentleman, perceiving his ſtep» 
ſon to have very pregnant parts, took him under hie own _ 
tuition z and, at the age of fourteen, he was ſent to All-Souls4  --. 
college. Here, being made onę of the choriſters, he continued 


5 * 


till 1637; when taking the degree of bachelor of arts, which 5 5 


was inconſiſtent; with his chpriſter's place, he retired to St. 

Mary's ball, till he became an uſhes in Merchant-Tailorg 
ſchool, London, Upon the breaking out of the civil wars, ho 
became a writer to an attorney at Gray's inn; where, writis 
a g90d-gqurt-handyhe obtained - comfortable ſubſiſtence. — 
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had not been long in chis employ, before he began a weekly 
paper, under the title of © Mercurius Braces Tg." on 
the fide of the parliament ; whence he became popular, and, 
being an active man, was called captain Needham, of Gray's 


About that time he ſtudied phyſic, and, in 1645, began to 
praftiſe; by which, and his political writings, he ſupported 
à genteel figure. But, for ſome ſcorn. and affront put upon 
him, he ſuddenly left his party; and, obtaining the favour of 
a royaliſt, was introduced into the king's prelence.at Hamp- 
ton-court. in 1647, and, aſking pardon upon his knees, 
:readily obtained it; ſo that being admitted to the king's favour, 
he wrote ſoon after another paper, intituled, Mercurius 
Pragmaticus []; which being equally witty with the former, 
_ .as ſatirical againſt the Preſbyterians, and full of layalty, made 
him known and admired by the wits of that ſide. _ 
being narrowly ſought after, he left London, and for a time 
lay concealed at the houſe of Dr. Peter Heylin, at Minſter- 
Lovel, near Burford ; till, at length being diſcovered, he was 
impriſoned in Newgate, and in danger of hjs life. Eenthal, 
the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, -who knew him and his 
relations well, and Bradſhaw, preſident of the high; court of 
"Juſtice, treated him kindly; and not only got his pardon, but 
with promiſe of rewards and places, perſuaded him to change 
his ſtyle once more for-the Independents, who then were the 
. uppermoſt party. In this temper he publiſhed a third weekly 
paper, called Mercurins Politicus [q],“ which came out 
every Wedneſday, in two ſheets, 4to, commencing with the 
'gth of juin i649, and ending with 6th of June 1650, which 
being *burſday, he began again with Number I. from 
'Thurſday June 6, to Thurſday June 13, 1650, beginning, 
& Why ſhonld not the commanyealth have a fool, as well as 
the king had, &c.” This paper, which contained many dil- 


- "courſes ag inſt monarchy, and in behalf of a free ſtate, eſpe- 


cially thoſe that were publiſhed before Cromwell was made 


[x] Communicating (as the title pro: 


r mours, and conditions, throughout the 
ceeds) the aff irs of Great Britain, for 


Kingdom, eſpecially from Weſtminſter 


the better information of the people. 


Theſe Mercuries began about the middle 
pf Auguſt 1643, and came out on Mon- 


days in one ſheet, io the latter end of 
3646, or beginning of 647. Perhaps 


dur author miglit take the title from a 


tragi-comedy, called 4 Mercurius Bri- 
t-nnicus, or the Engliſh Intelligencer,” 
reprinted in 1641, in 4to, 
one Richard Brathwayte,  '' 
II Communicating N from 
au, touching all affairs, deſigns, hu: 


d, written by 


and the head quarters. There were two 


parts of them, nd they came out weekly, 


in one ſbeet gta. The firſt com- 
menced Sept. 14, 1647, and ended 
Jan. 9, 1648. The other part, which 
was intituled, “ Mercutius Pragmaticus 
for. king Charles II. &c.” began April 
24, 1649, but quickly ended. 

{ 0] -Compriſing the, ſum of foreign 
3 with the affairs Bt on 
oot in the three nations of Englans, 
Scouland, and dende 


. protector, 
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protector, was carried on without any interruption till about 
the middle of April 1660, when (as ſeveral times before) it 
was prohibited by an order of the council of ſtate, 
Upon the return of Charles II. our author lay hid, till, by 
virtue of ſome money well placed, he obtained his pardon 
under the great ſeal; after, which he exerciſed the faculty of 
phyfic among the diſſenters, which brought him in a con- 
ſiderable benefit till his death, which happened ſuddenly in 
1678. Wood, who knew him, tells us, that he was a per- 
ſon endowed with quick natural parts, was a good humouriſt, 
poet, and boon doll; and, had he been conſtant to his ca- 
valiering principles, would have been beloved and admired 
by all; but being mercenary, and preferring his intereſt to 
his conſcience, friendſhip, and love to his prince, was much 
hated by the royal party to the laſt. Beſides the Mer- 
curies“ already mentioned, he publiſhed a great number 


of other things; the greateſt part of which are mentioned 


below [a]. 3 


[n], The titles are as follow: & A 


Check to the Checker of Britannicus, - 


&c. 1624. 2. He alſo wrot: a ſharp 
libel againſt his majeſty's late meſſage 
for peace, anno 1645; in anſwer to 
which was publiſned, The Refuſers 


of Peace inexcuſable, by his Majeſty's | 


Command, 1645;” one ſheet 4t0. 3. 
« A Hue and Cry after the King, 
written after the King's Defeat at 
Naſeby, in 1645.” 4 © The Caſe of 
the Kingdom, ſtated according to the 
proper Intereſts of the ſeveral Parties 
engaged, &c.“ The third edition. in 
1647. f. © The Levellers levelled ; 
or the Independents Conſpiracy to root 
ont Monarchy, an Iaterlude, 1647.“ 
6. « A Plea for the King and Kingdom, 
by way of Anſwer to a late Remon- 
ſtrance of the Army, 1648.“ 9. “ Di- 
gitus Dei; or God's Juſtice upon Trea- 
chery and Treaſon, exemplified in the 
Life and Death of the late James Duke 
of Hamikon, &c. 464g. 8, The year 
| before came out a book, intituled,“ The 
manifold Practices and Attempts of the 
Hamiltons, &c. to get the Crawn of 
Scotland, 4648 :* probably written by 
Needham, as the whole of it is con - 
tained in the Digitus Dei. 9. The 


Public Intelligencer, xc theſe came 


out weekly gn Monday; but contained 
moilly the ſame matter that was in the 
& Pol-tical Mercuries.“ 10. * The Caſe- 
of the Commonwealth of England. 
Rated, Ce. 1644” Ut, © Yilcourls of 


1 


the Excellency of a Free State above 
Kingly Government, 16 50; publiſhed 
with the former. 12. An Appendix 
added out of Claudius Salmaſius's De- 

fenſio Regis, and Mr. Hobbes's de cor- 
pore poligico.” 13, © Trial of Mr. 
John Goodwin, at the Bar of Religion 
and Right Reaſon, &c, 1657.“ In 
reply to this, win took occaſion 

in a piece intituled & The Triumviri, 


to characterize our author, as having 3 


foul mouth, which Satan hath opened, 
&c. 1658. 15. Intereſt will got lye, 
&c. in Refutation of, The Intereſt of 
England ftated,* 1659.” T4, Tha 
moderate Informer, &c, coramugicating 
the moſt remarkable Tranſactions, buth 
civil and can d in the Common, 
wealth of England, &c.” It commences, 
with the 12th of May 1659, but was not, 
carried on above two or three weeks. 
Needham, it ſeems, was put out of his 
place of writing the weekly news, in. 
the time of Richard, and John Can put 
in his room, occaſioned by the Preſby-. 
terians z yet, in ſpite. of oppoſition, he 
carried on the writing of his. © Mercu- 


ries.'*” 16, © News from Bruſſels, &c. 


in a Letter dated 10 March 16593; 
but ſaid to be written by our author 
againſt Charles II. ad his. court, and, 


conyeyed to the preſg by Praife-God 


Barebones, It was anſwered about a, 
week after, in (The late News, or 
Meffage from Bruſſels unmaſked.” 12. 
& A db Hiſtory oC ths Eoglith Rebel 
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- NEEDHAM (Joux TuszRvILLE) was born. at London 
in 1713, but educated at Douay, where he took orders, and 
taught rhetorjc, and was ſoon diſtinguiſhed beyond all the other 
profeſſors of experimental philoſophy in that ſeminary. He 
afled ſeveral years in London and Paris, and was appointed, 
by his ſuperiors, profeſſor of philoſophy in the Engliſh. college 
at Liſbon, His obſervations and experiments were publiſhed |, 
in the „ Philoſopbical Iranſactions of the Royal Society of 
London, 1549.” From 1751. to 1767. he was employed as a 
travelling: tutor to different Engliſh and Iriſh noblemen, He was 
intimately connected with Buffon, and his merits as a writer, 
well as a man, ate well known- both in Britain and France, 
he abbe Mann ſays of him, © that his pen 'was. neither re- 
markable for fertility nor method; and that his writings are 
rather the great lines of a ſubject expreſſed with energy than 
finiſhed. treatiſes,” He died in 1781, and his loſs was very 
great, indeed, to literature, but not unſeaſonable to himſelf, as 
he waz, to the extreme, a ſuperſtitious character, and could 
very ill have endured the contumely that the emperor, Joſeph 
the ſecond, was beginning to ſhew towards the Roman church, 


by aboliſhing convents, ſuppreſſing holidays, &c. &ce | 


lion completed, in verſe, 1661.” A col- 
1eQtion'of all ſuch verfes as he had print- 
ed before each of his Mercurii Prag- 
matici.” To it he prefixed, ( The 
true Character of a rigid Preſbyter;“ 


and added the coat of arms of Sir John. 


Prefbyter ; but the character was not 
of his' writing. Ic was reprinted in 
1680, gto. 18. “ö Diſcourſe concernin 

Schools and School-maſters, 1663. 

T9. ** Medela Medicing, &c. 1665.“ 
Anſwered by two doctots of that faculty, 
fellows of the college of phyſicians, viz, 
John Twiſden, in his ““ Medicina vete- 
rum vindicata, &c.!* and Robert Sprack- 
ling, in his „ Medela Ignorantiz.”” 
20. * An epiſtalary Diſcourſe** before 
% Medicina Inſtaurata, &c, by Edward 
Bolneſt, M. D. 1665.” 21. A Pacquet 
of Advices and Animadverſions, &. 
occaſioned by a Letter from a Perſon of 
Quality to his Friend in the Country, 


written by Loy e 1676.7 
0 


22. A Second Pacquet of Advices, 
&c/ in Anſwer to ſome Conſiderations 
upon the e whether the Parlia- 
nent be diflolved by its'Prorogation fur 

fieen Months ?“ And anather, in- 
tituled, The long Parliament diſſolved,” 
written by Depzil lord Halles, but 
owned by his chaplain, a noaconformiſt, 
named Carey, or Carew, who was 


thereupon committed priſaner to the 


Tower of London, in the beginning of 
February, x676. 23. © A Letter, from 
a Perſon newly cho'en to fit in this Par- 


liament, to a Bencher in the Temple, 


Se.“ 24, A Narrative of the Cauſe 
and Manner of the Impriſonment of the 
Lords now cloſe Priſoners in the Tower 
of London, Needham is ſaid to have 
been encouraged to write theſe Two 
Pzcquets by Lord Danby, 25. « Chrif- 
tianiflimps chriſtianandus: or Reaſons 
for the Reduction of France to a more 


Firn State i Europe, 1678.“ 26. 
A Preface to * A new idea of the 
Practice of Phyfic, written by Francis 


de la Boe Sylvius.* 1695,” 

Our auth x alfotranſlated into Engliſh 
Mare Clauſum,“ printed in 1652, or 
thereabovuts, in folio; in Which he 
foiſted the name of commonwealth, in- 


ſtead of the Kings of England, and ſup- 


preſſed the dedication to the king. He 
alſo added an appendix to it, e 


icg the ſovereignty of the kings of Great 


Britain on the lea, intituled, f* Addition il 
Evidences,!* which he procured, as it 
is thougtu, of preſident Bradſhaw.” He 
alſo mace comments and gloſſes on the 
book ; ſo that, after the Reſtoration, 
the cupy was corrected, perfeRed, and 
reſtored by J. H. gent, Lſawss Howell], 
and prigcad in 7660, folio, 
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NEEDLER .(Benjamix) was born at Lalam, 2 little 
village in Middtefex. He was educated at Merchant: Tailor 
ſchool, and, being choſen fellow of St. John's college Oxford, 
complied with the parſiament-vifitors in 1648. He was after- 
21 made miniſter of the church of Margaret Moſes, Friday 

ſtreet, where he continued till he was ejected for his noncon- 
formity, anno 1662; after which he retired to North Warn- 
borough, in Hampſhire, where he lived privately twenty 
years, exerciſing his function ſometimes, and died there June 
1682. | | . ne OS | 8 
NEEDLER (Tuonas), of the Navy-office, a man of 
genius and ſcience, piety and virtue. He died in 1718, aged 
28. A ſmall volume of his works, in verſe and proſe, was 
collected and publiſhed by Mr, Duncombe, in 1724, of which 
there have heen three editions. : . 
NEEFS (PETER), a Flemiſh. painter, who has merited 3 
place among the moſt eminent artiſts. He imbibed the firſt 
tinQture of his art from Steenwick; but, finding he had no 
turn either for ſubjects of fancy or portrait, he attached him 
ſelf to architecture, perſpective, and to painung the inſide of 
churches, with ſuch minute nicety and ſteady patience as all 
muſt admire, few will be able to imitate. His exactneſs in 
repreſenting the ſmalleſt parts can hardly be conceived ; yet he 
diſpoſes his lights ſo properly, that his pictures have a ſurpriſing 
effect. The ſmalleſt ridges in the channelled ornaments of th 
roofs, and the leaſt projections of the cornices, are mark 
out with the greateſt attention; and it is very remarkable, that, 
in ſpite of the great number of ridges and profiles, his manner 
never appears dry or hard. As he painted figures but indif- 
ferently, Van Tulden, Tenigrs, and others, ſupplied the 
defect 35 him; vet he always took care that the union of the 
two pencils ſhould be imperceptible. 
Whatever enquiries have been made in Holland about the 
particulars of his life and death have been fruitleſs. His 
diſciples are alſo unknown. There is only one plate engraved 
after him that we know of, which is in the collection of the 
emperor's pidures by A. J. Prenner. He had a ſon of his, f 
name, who was likewiſe a diſciple. of Sttenwick, but was 


* 


greatly inferior to his fatller. 5 
NEHEMIAH, fon of Hachaliah, was born at Babylon 
during the captivity,  Neh, i, 2.— He was made cup-bearer ta 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, and, being much in the favour gf tha 
prince, obtained a commiſſion from him to return for a time to 
Jeruſalem, and to repair its walls ang gates, and to regulats _ 
many abuſes that had grept intg the adminiftration of public 
affairs. -Afterwapds he returned to Babylon, according to thi | 
1 85 5* Fe 9 ; i ; E Promi, a.” 
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promiſe he had made to king Artaxerxes about the thirty- 
ſecond year of this prince, in the year 3563. Thence he re- 
turned again to Jeruſalem, where he died in peace about the 
year 3580, having governed the people of Judah for about 
thirty years. . Rage Ht, | 

NELSON (RogERT), a learned and pious Engliſh gen- 
tleman, was born June 22, 1656, at London, being the ſon 
of Mr. John Nelſon, a conſiderable Turkey. merchant of that 
city, by Delicia his wife, ſiſter of Sir Gabriel Roberts, who 
was likewiſe a Turkey merchant of the ſame city. His father 
dying when he was but two years old, he was committed to 
the care of his mother, and her brother Sir Gabriel, who was 
appointed his guardian. His firſt education was at St. Paul's 
ſchool, 'London ; but, after ſome time, bis mother, out 
of fondneſs, took him. home to ber houſe at Dryfield, near 
Cirenceſter, in Glouceſterſhire, having procured the learned 
Dr. George Bull, then rector of Suddington in that neigh- 
| bourhood, to be his tutor. As ſoon as he was fit for the uni- 
verſity, he was ſent to Trinity-college in Cambridge, and 
admitted a fellow commoner. It is not improbable, that Dr. 
(afterwards archbiſhop) Tillotſon was conſulted on this oc- 
caſion, he being intimately acquainted with the guardian, Sir 
Gabriel Roberts: however, it is certain that Mr. Nelſon was 
early known to that learned and worthy divine, and very much 
eſteemed by him. 1 78 | 


In 1680, he was choſen F. R. S.; being probably inclined 
to receive that Honour out of reſpeCt to his friend and ſchool- 
fellow Dr Halley, for whom he had a particular regard, and 
in whoſe company he ſet out on his travels the ſame. year. 
In the road to Paris they ſaw the remarkable comet which gave 
iſe to the cometical aſtronomy of dir Iſaac Newton; and our 
author, apparently by the advantage of his fellow“-traveller's 
inſtructions, ſent dean Tillotſon a deſcription of it. Before 
he left Paris, he received a letter from a friend in the Engliſh 
court, inviting him to purchaſe a place there, by the promiſe 
of his aſſiſtance in it. He was young, had a great affection 
for king Charles and the duke. of York, and wag pleaſed 
with the thoughts of making a figure near their perſons ; but, 
as he could not reſolve upon an affair af ſuch conſequence 
without the approbation of his mother and uncle, he firſt ap- 
plied to Tillotſon to found them, with aſſurances of determi- 
ning himſelf by their judgement and advice, including alſo that 
of the dean; who finding them both averſe to it, he thereupon 
- fropped the matter, and purſued his journey with his fellow- 
traveller to Rome, Here he fel} into the acquaintance of lady 


NELSON. uh 


Theophila Lucy [1], widow of Sir Kingſmill Lucy, of Brox- 
burne, Herts, bart. and ſecond. daughter of George earl of 
Herkeley, who ſoon diſcovered a ftrong paſſion for him, which 

concluded in a marriage, after his arrival in England, in 
1082. But it was ſome time before ſhe confeſſed to Mr. 
Nelſon the change of her religion ; which' wag owing to her 
acquaintance with Boſſuet, and converſations at Rome with 
cardinal Philip Howard, who was grandſon of the earl of 
Arundel, the collector of the Arundelian marbles, &c. and 
had been raiſed to the purple by Clement X. in May 1675. 
Nor was this important alteration of her religious ſentiments 
confined to her own mind, but involved in it ber daughter by 
her firſt huſband, whom ſhe drew over to her new religion ; 
and her zeal for it prompted her even to engage in the public 
controverſy then depending. She is the ſuppoſed authoreſs of a 
piece printed in 1686, 4to, under the title of, A Diſcourſe 
concerning a Judge of Controverſy in matters 'of Religion, 
7 the Neceſſity of ſuch a ſudg ee. 
This misfortune touched her huſband very nearly. He 
employed not only his own pen, but thoſe of his friends Til 
lotſon and Hickes, to recover her. The former vf theſe 
divines wrote a long letter to het on the ſubject, mentioned in 
his life, p. 120; and the latter, on her account, publiſhed 
A Collection of his Letters“ which paſſed between him and 
a Popiſh prieſt in 1675, 8 vo; in which is inſerted, p. 328, a 
letter to an Engliſh prieſt of the Romiſh communion at Rome, 
written by Mr. Nelſon for his lady's uſe. But all proved in- 
effectual, and ſhe continued in the communion of the church 
of Rome till her death. She was a perſon of fine ſenſe and 
underſtanding. ' Dr. Tillotſon particularly laments her caſe 
on that account ; and even ſeems not to be entirely free from 
all apprehenfions of the influence ſhe might have upon her 
huſband in this important affair. But Nellon's religion was 
too much the reſult of his learning and reaſon, to be ſhaken by 
his love, which was equally/ſteady and inviolable. Her change 
of religion made no change in his affections for her; and. 
when ſhe relapſed into ſuch a bad ſtate of health, as required 
her to go to drink the waters at Aix, he attended her thither, in 
1688 and not liking the proſpeRt of the public affairs at home, 
which+threatened the removal of James Ii, from the crown, 
he proceeded to make a ſecond trip to Italy, taking his lady, 
together with her ſou and daughter by her former huſband, 
along with him. He returned through Germany to the Hague, 


i This lady (the {cond daughter of fo add confiderably to the charitable pur- 
George Earl ut Berkeley) was old when poſes to which her ow was alw yg 

Mr. Nelſon m rited her. She died in geſtined. Angcdotes of Bowyer, p. 33 

1705 and by her deceale enabled him de Ms ; 
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where he ſtayed ſome time with lord Durſley, who was 6 married 
to his wife's ſiſter. _ 

From the Hague he arrived in England, 1691. As he had 
been much careſſed for extraordinary worth by ſeveral per 
| ſons of the higheſt rank, ſo he had- ſhewn his regard for king 
James, by holding a correſpondence with his majeſty's am- 

flador to the Pope after the Revolution [x], baving de- 
termined not to transfer his allegiance from bim ; and de- 
clared himfelf a Nonjuror in conſequence thereof, and left the 
communion of the church of England, In this laſt point he 
had conſulted Tillotſon, and followed his opinion, who 
thought it no better than a trick, deteſtable in any thing, and 
eſpecially in religion, to join in prayers where there was any 
petition which was held to be ſinful. Thus, notwithſtanding 
their difference of opinions in this caſe, the friendſhip between 
them remained the ſame; and the good archbiſhop expired in 
his frierid's arms in 1694. Nor did Mr. Nelſon's friendſhip 
end there: he continued it to his grace's widow, and was very 
inſtrumental in procuring her penſion from. the crown 'to bo 
augmented from 4ool. to bool. per annum . J. 

However, our author's new character unavoidably I 
F him into new connections. Among theſe we find mentioned 

rticularly Mr. Kettlewell, who had reſigned his living at 

leſhill in Warwickſhire, on account of the new* oaths, 
and afterwards reſided in London. This pious and learned 
divine agreed alſo with him in leaving the communion of 
the eſtabliſhed church; yet, at the fame time, perſuaded bim 
to engage in the mend? ſervice of piety and devotion ; ob- 
ſerving to him, that he was very able to- compoſe excellent 
books of that kind, ae too would be apt to do more good, 
as coming from a la This truly Catholic ſpirit found a 
Cong 50 one in Nele; and indeed. it was this ſpirit, 
more than their — in late Principles, that firſt IC» 


received from the Nonjoriog party, and 


[x] This was the earl of Melfort; 
to expoſe, in return, the inconfiftency 


whoſe letters to Mr. Nelſon were in 


the potfefſion of Philip Carteret Webb, 
eſq. «iſ of Tillotſon, p. 258, at 
note 
ar See his letter to lord Somers on 
= occafion, in Tillotſon's Life, 
348, 349. it is very. remarkable, 
* the great regard he had always 
+ ſhewn to Tillotſon, added to his own 
reputation for learning, judgement, ang 
candour, induced Dr. Barker, who pub- 
liſhed the archbiſhop's poſthumous ſer- 
mons, to con ſult our authoy on that 
occaſion. Among the manuſcripts, 
there was fouud one difcourſe wherein 
ine archbiſhop took an occaſion to 


complain of the uſage which he had 


* 


of their owa conduct; remarking pare 
ticularly, that, upon a juſt compariſon 
of their principle of non reſtſtance with 
their actual non - aſſiſtance to king 
james II. they had little reaſon 7 —— boa 
of their loyalty to him: and yet, ſevere 

as this diſcourſe was upon that party, 
Mr. Nelſon, notwithſtanding his at» 
tachment to them, was very zealous to 
have it printed, alleging, that they de- 
ferved ſuch a rebuke or their unjuſt 
treatment of ſo good a man. However, 


the ſermon was then ſuppreſſed, and is. 


now probably loſt, tat e of Tillotſon, 
b. 35%, 331. 


commended | 


f Pl 


commiended him to our author, who, in return, is obſerved 
to have encouraged Kettlewell to proceed in that ſoft and 
gentle manner, in which he excelled, in- managing the Non- 

Proc controverſy; and animated him beſides to begm and 
proſecute ſome things for the public good, which otherwiſe. 
would not have feen the light. Mr. Kettlewetl died in 1695, 
and left Mr, Nelſon his ſole executor and truſtee; in con- 
ſequence of which, he publiſhed a poſthumous piece of piety, 
intituled, An Office for Priſoners, &c.” in 1697. He 
alſo publiſhed five other of his friends poſthumous pieces, and 


furniſhed the chief materials for the account of his liſe 


At the ſame time, he engaged zealouſly in every public 
ſcheme for propagating the faith, and promoting the practice 
of true Chriſtianity, both at home and abroad; ſeveral pro- 
poſals for building, repairing, and endowing churches, and 
charity-ſchools, particularly. Upon the death of Dr. Lloyd, 
the deprived biſhop of Norwich, in the end of 1509, he re- 


turned to the communion of the church of England. Dr. 


Lloyd was the laſt ſurviving of the deprived. biſhops by the 


Revolution, except Dr. Kenn, by whoſe advice Mr. Netfon 


was determined in this point. It had been a caſe in view fome 
time, which had been bandied on both ſides, whether the con- 


tinuance of their ſeparation from the church ſhould be ſchiſ- | 


matical or no, when that caſe became a fact ; and our author 
had ſome conferences upon it with Dr. Hickes, who was for 


perpetuating the Nonjuring church, and charging the ſchiſm 


upon the church eſtabliſhed (]. | 


Mr. Nelſon's tutor, Dr. George Bull, biſhop of St. Da- 


vid's, dying before the expiration of this year, he was cafily 
prevailed upon, by that prelate's fon, to draw up an account 
of his father's life and writings. He had maintained a long 


and intimate friendſhip with the biſhop, which gave him. an 


opportunity of being acquainted. with his ſolid and ſubſtantial 


worth; had frequently ſate at his feet, as he was a preacher, 
and às often felt the force of thoſe diſtinguiſhing talents which 


enabled him to ſhine in the pulpit. Bot, above all, he hac 
preſerved à grateful remembrance of thoſe advantages, which 


he had received from him in his education; and he ſpared no 


pains to embalm his memory, by which means he has made 


it a laſting monument of his own worth. The life was pub- 


S . ww 
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liſhed in 13513, He had, for ſome time, Jaboured under an 


. of this Aſpare, the Nature apd Conſequences of Schiſay 
with ſome letters that paſſed between ſet ſort», in a Colle Aion of Papers * 
them on the occafion, in © The Cen. written by the late George Hick pk | 


Ritution of the Catholic Church, a. d D. P. 1716, 8700 


ww 
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ſuch a height ſoon after the publication of that work, that, 
for the benefit of the air, he retired at length to his coufin's, 
Mrs. Wolf, daughter of Sir Gabriel Roberts, a widow, who 
lived at Kenſington, where he expired Jan. 16, 1714-15, 
3 interred in the cemetery of St. George's chapel, 
now a parochial church, in Lamb's-Conduit Fields, where a 
monument is erected to his memory, with a long and elegant 
Latin inſcription, written by bp. Smalridge. He was the firſt 
perſon buried in this cemetery; and, as it was done to re- 
concile others to the place, who had taken an inſurmountable 
prejudice againſt it, ſo it proved a moſt prevailing precedent, 
and had the defired effect. He publiſhed ſeveral works of 
| piety [x], and left his whole eſtate to pious and charitable 
uſes, particularly to charity-ſchools. A good' portrait of him 
was given, by Mr. Nichols, in 1779, to the company of 
Stationers, and is placed in the parlour of their public hall. 

After the death of Sir Berkeley Lucy, Mr. Nelſon's library 
was ſold by auction in 1760, together with that of Sir Berke- 
ley, forming, united, a moſt extraordinary aſſemblage of 
devotion and infidelity. Several of Mr. Nelſon's original 


letters, highly 
NELSON (VALTLENTIxE). 


characteriſtic of his benevolence, may be ſeen 


in the Anecdotes of Bowyer.” 


A. M. was born at Malton 


m Yorkſhire, 1671, and educated at St.. John's college, 
Cambridge, where he took his degrees, and obtained a ſmall 


F J The titles of theſe are, I. 
* 'Tranfubſtantiation contrary to Serip- 
ture: or, The Proteſtant's Anſwer to 
the Seeker's Requeſt, 1683,” 2. „ A 
Companion for the Feſtivals and Faſts, 

1704,” 8vo, and large impreſſions of it 
. ſeveral times fince. 3. A Letter on 
Church Government, in Anfwer to a 


Pamphlet, intituled, The Principles of 


the Proteſtant Reformation, 1705, 8vo. 
& Great Duty of . frequenting the 
Chriſtian Sacrifice, &c. 1707, 8vo. 
Dr. Waterland obſerves, that, in this 
piece, our author, after Dr. Hickes, 
embraced the doctrine of a material 
ſacrifice in the ſymbols of the euchariſt, 
which was firft ſtated among the Pro- 
teſtants, in 1635, by the famous Mede, 
and, having flept for ſome years, was 
revived by Dr. Hickes, in 1697. Wa- 
terland's © Chriſtian Sacrifice explained, 
&c.” p. 37, 42. ed. 1738. 8vo. 5. 
« The Practice of true Devotion, & c. 


1708, 8$8vo. 6. Life of Biſhop Bull, 
c. 1713,” vo. 7. Letter io Dr. 


Samuel Clarke,” prefixed to “ The 


Scripture Doctrine of the moſt holy and 
undivided Trinity vindicated againſt the 
Miſrepreſenitations of Dr. Clarke, 
1913,” 8vo. To this Clarke returned 
an anſwer; in which he highly extols 
Mr. Nelſon's courteſy and candour ; 
which he had likewiſe experienced in a 
private conference with him upon this 
ſubject. Dr. Clarke, alſo, in another 
anſwer to Dr. Wells, recommends to 
that writer Mr. Nelſon's eandid ſpirit. 
8. © An Addreſs tg Perſons of Quality 
and Eſtate, & c. 1715, $vo. 9- 
« The whole Duty of a Chriſtian, by 
Way of Queſtion and Anſwer, de- 
ſigned for the Uſe of the Cherity- 
Schools in and about London.“ 10. 
„Thomas a Kempis's Chriſtian Exer-. 
ciſe.” 11. “ The Archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray (Fenelon's) Paſtoral Letter“ 12. 
« Biſhop Bull's important Points of 


Primitive Chriftianity maintained;“ 
with an Office for the Communion, 


and other poſthumous pieces of that, 
learned prelate. . : 1 $8485.68 ; 
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cpracy, near the place of bis nativity. But his ſuperior merits 
recommended him 10 the notice of Dr. Sharp, archbiſhop 
of York, who preſented him to the living of St. Martin's in 
Congg: Ni in that city. Sir William Dawes, who fuc- 
ceeded Dr. Sharp, promoted Mr Nelſon to a prebendary in 
the collegiate church of Rippon; and, he held both hols 
places till his death, 1724, aged 53. He was the author of 
a volume of ſermons, which have been greatly, eſteemed. 
He lies buried under a plain marble-ſtone, in the middle aile 
of the pariſh church of Coney ſtreet in York. -- hee 
NEMESIANUS (AUREL1Us OLYMPIvUs), a Latin poet, 
who was born at Carthage, and flouriſhed: about the year 281, 
under the emperor Carus, and his ſons Carinus and Nu- 
merian; the laſt of which emperors was ſo fond of poetry, 
that he conteſted the glory with Nemeſianus, who had written 
nz poem upon fiſhing and maritime affairs. We haye ſtill re- 
maining a poem of our author, called Cynegeticon,” and 
four eclogues; they were publiſhed by Paulus Manutius, in 
1538; by Barthelet, in 1613; at Leyden, in 1653, with the 
notes of Janus Vlitias. Giraldi hath preſerved a fragment of 
Nemefianus, which was communicated to him by'Sannazarius 
to whom we are obliged for all our poet's works: for, having 
found them written in Gothic characters, he procured: them to 
be put into the Roman, and then ſent them to Paulus Ma- 
nutius. Although this poem hath acquired ſome reputation, 
it is greatly inferior to thoſe of Oppian and Gratian upon the 
ſame ſuhject; yet Nemeſianus's ſtyle is natural enough, and 
has ſome degree of elegance. The world was ſo much 
poſſeſſed with an opinion of this poem in the eighth century, 
that it was read among the claſſics in the public ſchools, 
particularly in the time of Charlemagne, as appears from a 
letter. of the celebrated Hincmar, biſhop of Rheims, to his 


- 1 


nephew Hincman, of Laon. „ 3 
N EMESIUS, a Greek philoſopher, who embraced Chriſti- 
anity, and was made biſhop, of Emeſa in Phcenicia, where 
he had his birth; he flauriſhed in the beginning of the fifth 
century. We have a piece by him, 'intituled, + De Natura 
Hominis ;** in Which he refutes the fatality of the Stoics, and 
the errors of the Manichees, the Apollianariſts, and the Eu- 
nomians : but he eſpouſes the opinion of Origen concerning 
the pre-exiſtence of ſouls. This treatiſe was, tranſlated, by: 
Valla, and printed in 1535. Another verſion was afterwards 
made of it by Ellebodius, and printed in 1665; it is alſo in- 
ſerted into the Bibliotheca Patrum,” in Greek and Latin. 
Laſtly, another edition was publiſhed at Oxford, in 1671, 
tolio, with a learned preface, wherein the editor endeavours 
to prove, from a paſſage in this book, that e | 
| | | i 
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ef the blood was kown . Netiſſus; Which, howete ery was 
- fince ſhown to be a miſtake, by Dr. Freind, in his * 


very agreeable ** Memoirs of the War of 
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Hiſtory 
of Phyſic. ?“ ? | 1. 


- NEMOURS (Mats d' /Ozrtats), K French tidy of 


5 
. = 
A 


rd was daughter of the duke de Longue viſſe, and 


in 162g. She is recorded here 3 Written ſome 
f tt e Fronde}” in 
which ſhe characteriſes, in a very maſterly manner, the prin- 


eipal perſons concerned, deſcribes. tranſattions with great 


fidelity and truth, ànd adds many intereſting anecdotes to thoſe 
of © De Ret?” and * Joli.” Het“ Memoits,” being upon 


the ſame ſubject, are 1 with thoſe of TY To j .” 


and there has been printed an Engliſh tranſlation of the Me- 

moirs of De Retz, Joli, and Madam de Nemours; in 8 vols. 

12mo. She died in 1707. 00%. '.. 
NENNIUS. By Lloyd's Conjectures, this ancient Britiſh 


writer flouriſhed about the beginning of the ninth century; but 
ſome have attempted to make him much older, although they 


have no proof in ſupport of their opinion. He wrote the 
« Hiſtory of Britain“ in ſuch a fimilar mantier to that of 
Gildas, that they have been frequently miſtaken for one and 
the ſame perfon ; but they are evidently different; for, Nen- 
niu#s hiſtory comes down to the eighth century. There is a 
Latin Ms. of this work in the Cottonian library in the Britiſh 
Muſeum, and ſome patts of it have been primtec. 

' NEPOS (Coax xL Ius), a Latin hiftorian, Who flonriſhed 
in the time of Julius Cæſar, and lived, according to St. Je- 
rome, to the fixth year of Auguſtus. He was an Italian, if 


ve mary credit Catullus, and born at Hoftilia, a ſmall town in 


the territory of Verona, in Ciſalpine Gaul. Aufonius, how- 
ever, will have it, that he was born in the Gauls; and they 
may both be in the right, provided that, under the name of 
Gaul, is comprehended Gallia Ciſalpina, which is in Italy. 
Leander Alberti thinks Nepos's country was Verona; and he 
is ſure, that he was born either in tliat city og neighbourhood. 


For the reſt, Cicero and Atticus were friends of dur author; 


who wrote the lives of the Greek hiſtoriagz, as he himſelt 
atteſts in that of Dion, ſpeaking. of Philiſtus. What he fays, 


alſo, in the lives. of Cato and Hannibal, proves, that he had 


alſo written the lives of the Latin captams and hiſtorians. 


He wrote ſome other excellent works, which are loſt. 


All that we have left of his at preſent is, “ The Lives 


of the illuſtrious Greek and Roman Captains; which 


were a long time aſcribed to Æmilius Probus, who publiſhed 
them, as it is ſaid, under his own name, to infinuate himſelf 
thereby into the favour of the emperor. Theodoſtus; hat, in 
the courſe of time, the fraud has been diſcovered, . 
- F e 
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ſeveral TIED] ſs: have n the two authors.” | 
This piece has been tranſlated into French by the fieur de 

Claveret, with a dedication to the duke of Longueville, in 
1663; and again by M. le Gras, then of the congregation of 
the oratory at Paris, 1729, 12mo. We have an excellent 
tranſlation of it in Engliſh, by ſeveral bands at ar pee, which 
has gone through ſeveral editions. 

NERT (PmLIP DE), a celebrated kiftorian, « was WA at 
Florence, in 1485, of one of the moſt 3 families 
of that city; which family is mentioned by Dante, in the 
fifteenth canto . Del Paradiſo,” where, 5 of the par- 
ſimony of the Florentines, he gives twfo N of it, in 
two of the moſt illaſtrious families of his days, 8 


4 E-xidi quet de” Neft e qdel:det Woche 
Eſſer contenti alla pelle ſcoverta, 


« * " ſue: donne al fuſo, ed all pennechio,” 


Wea are inforevas, by Florentine nor that this family 
had borne the higheſt poſts of the ſtate from the year oo 
when it was. raifed, with five others, to the 3 of Fa- 

miglia Cavallereſca, by the famous Ugo, marquis of uſcany, 
as the ſame poet acquaints us, in his fixteenth canto © Del 
Paradiſo; da eſſo, fays he, . ebbe milizia e privilegio 
Gherardino di Nerio“ was honoued with the conſular dignity 
in 1218. Several Italian writers have beſtowed vaſt enco- 
miums on this noble Florentine. In the beginning of duke 
Alexander's government, in 1532, he was choſen among the 
firſt to be of the'Quarantotto, or forty-eight magiſtrates, who 
were afterwards called ſenators. He governed the chief cities: 


of Tuſcany, in quality of commiſſary, which title ĩs beſtowed =, 


only. upon ſenators; and the opinion, which Alexander enter- 
tained of his Judgement, made him be always employed upon 
public affairs, and nothing important was tranſacted without 
his concurrence. As he was at the fountain: head of in- 
formation, and as he was always employed in political affairs, 
we may ſuppoſe him thereby enabled to tranſmit to poſterity, 
not only the triuſactions themſelves, but the ſecret ſprings, 
which cok them birth. He was a great favourite, and nearly 
related to the family of Medicis, which made him ſome 
enemies. He died at Florente, Jan. 17, 1556; His “Com- 
mentari de Fatti Civil,” containing the affairs tranſacted in 
the city of Florence, from 1215 0 1537» were printed i in fol. 
at Augſburg,” in 1728. | 
NERO (Cravpius Denpverd Carat); a Roman em- 
peror, ſon of Caius Donm̃tius Ahenobarbus and Agrippina 
daughter of Germanicus. He was adopted 30 the ampenur 
Vot. KI. O Cla 
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Claudius, and ſucceeded him on the throne. The commence- 
ment of his reign was marked by humanity, kindneſs, juſtice, 
and popularity. His virtues, however, ſoon appeared to have 
been built on a very ſlender ſuperſtructure, and ſeemed to 
depend upon the influence he allowed his mother Agrippina 
to have over his conduct. On the death of his mother, 
whom he murdered, he gave himſelf up to all kinds of de- 
bauchery. He alſo turned actor, and appeared publicly on 
the theatres of Rome. Indeed, it would not be very eaſy to 
particularize any act, to which men are hurried by profligacy, 
or folly, in which Nero was not ambitious to be diſtinguiſhed. 
The indignation of the people was at length rouſed and 
exaſperated, and various conſpiracies were ſet on foot againſt 
his life. Many of theſe were fruſtrated; but one ſet on foot 
by Galba finally ſucceeded. To prevent the punifhment, 
which the ſenate condemned him to undergo, Nero put an 
end to his life in the thirty-ſecond year of his age. Nothing 
can reflect grea eee the memory of this vile and 
contemptible character than that the name of Nero has been 
adopted, by univerſal conſent, to expreſs a cruel and oppreſſive 
individual. 1 | | | 5 7 
NERVA (Cocckius], a Roman emperor, who facceeded 
Domitian. He was a prince of a mild and amiable character, 
but was of too puſillanimous a temper for the times in which 
helived. His wiſdom was ſhewn in his chooſing a ſtranger to 
ſucceed him in preference to one of his own family: for, that 
ſtranger was Trajan, whoſe virtue became proverbial 
his countrymen. * Felicior Auguſto, melior Trajano? was 
the ſalutation, or rather wiſh, which accompanied every prince 
on his ſucceeding to the throne, Nerva was the firſt fore! 
emperor, that is, of foreign extraction. Nh 
NESBIT (Tnoxas) was the youngeſt ſon of loxd-prefident 
Neſbit, of Dirlton, and born at erf CN 1672. He was 
educated for the law ; but his genius led him to the ſtudy of 
antiquities, in which he made very great proficiency, as 
appears from his excellent book on heraldry, which has never 
et been exceeded by any treatiſe on the ſame ſubject in the 
Engliſh language. He wrote A Vindication. of Scottiſh 
Antiquities,” which is now in MS, in the advocate's library 
at Edinburgh. He died at Dirlton, 1725, aged 56. © 
- NESTOR (a monk of the convent of Petcherſti at Kiof 
in Ruſſia, whoſe ſecular name is not known) was born in 
1056, at Bielzier; and, in his twenty - ninth year, aſſumed a 
monaſtic habit, and took the name of Neſtor. At Kiof he 
made a conſiderable proficiency in the Greek language, but 
ſeems to have formed his ſtyle and manner rather from By- 
2antine hiſtorians, Cedrenus,, Zonaras, and Syncellus, _ 
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from the ancient claſſes, The time of Neſtor's death is not 
aſcertained: but he is ſuppoſed to have lived to an advanced 
age, and to have died about 1115, His great work is his 
« Chronicle ;* to which he has prefixed an introduction, 
which, after a ſhort ſketch of the early ſtate of the world, 
taken from the Byzantine writers, contains a geographical 
deſcription of Ruſſia and the adjacent countries; an account 
of the Sclavonian nations, their manners, their emigrations 
from the banks of the Danube, their diſperſion, and ſettle- 
ment in ſeveral countries, wherein their deſcendants are now 
eſtabliſhed. He then enters upon a chronological ſeries of the 
Ruffian annals, from 858 to about 1113. His ſtyle is ſimple 
and unadorned, ſuch as ſuits a mere recorder of facts; but his 
chronological exactneſs, though it renders his narrative dry 
and tedious, contributes to aſcertain the æra and authenticity 
of the events which he relates. It is remarkable, that an 
author of fuch importance, whoſe name frequently occurs in 
the early Ruſſian books, ſhould have remained in obſcurity 
above 600 years; and been ſcarcely known to his modern 
countrymen, the origin and actions of whoſe anceſtors he 
records with ſuch circumſtantial exactneſs. A copy of his 
Chronicle“ was given, in 1668, by prince Radzivil, to the 
library of Konigſburgh, where it lay unnoticed, until Peter 
the Great, in his e through that town, ordered a tran- 
ſcript of. it to be ſent to Peterſburg. But it ſtill was not 
known as the performance'of Neſtor: for, when Muller, in 
1732, publiſhed the firſt part of a German tranſlation, hs 
mentioned it as the work of the abbot Theodofius of Kiof: 
an error, which aroſe from the following circumſtance: the 
ingenious editor, not being at that time ſufficiently acquainted 
with the Selavonian tongue, employed an interpreter, Who, 
by miſtaking a letter in the title, ſuppoſed it to have been 
written by a perſon whoſe name was Theodoſius. This ridi- 
culous blunder was ſoon circulated, and copied by many 
foreign writers, even long after it had been candidly acknows 
ledged and correted by Muller. DOM ED 
Neſtor was ſucceſſively followed by three annaliſts; the 
firſt was Sylveſter, abbot of the convent of St. Michael at 
Kiof, and biſhop of Periſſaf, who died in 1123: he com- 
mences his Chronicle” from 1115, only two years poſterior 
to that of Neſtor, and continues it to 1123; from which 
period a monk, whoſe name has not been delivered down 
to poſterity, carries the hiſtory to 1157; and another, equally 
unknowen, to 1204. | Wich reſpe& to theſe performances, 
Mr. Muller informs us, the labours of Neſtor, and his 
three eontinuators, have produced a connected ſeries of the 
Nuſſian hiſtory ſo complete, that no nation can boaſt a fimilay 
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treaſure for ſo long and unbroken a period.” We may add, 
likewiſe, from the ſame. authority, that theſe annals record 
much fewer prodigies and monkiſh legends than others which 
have iſſued from the cloiſter in times ſo unenlightened. 
NET SCHER (GasrearD), an eminent painter, was 
born in 1636, at Prague in Bohemia. His father dying in 
the Poliſh ſervice, in which he was an engineer, his mother 
was conſtrained, on account of the Catholic religion, which 
ſhe profeſſed, to depart ſuddenly from Prague with her three 
ſons, of whom Gaſpard was the youngeſt, At ſome leagues 
from the town ſhe ſtopped at a caſtle, which, when leaſt 
thought of, happened to be beſieged; and Gaſpard's two 
brothers were famiſhed to death. The mother, ſeeing herſelf 
threatened with the ſame fate, found means to eſcape in the 
night time out of the caſtle, and ſave herſelf and the only child 
ſhe had remaining. In this condition ſhe was in want of every 
thing except courage; and, putting herſelf in. the, high-road, 
with her ſon in her arms, chance conducted her to Arnheim 
in Guelderland, where ſhe met with ſome relief to ſupport 
herſelf, and breed up her ſon. A doctor of phyſic, who was 
very rich, and a perſon of merit, called Tulkens, took young 
Netſcher into his patronage, and put him to ſchool, with the 
view of breeding him a phyſician, but Netſcher's genius 
forcibly drew him on the fide of painting; inſomuch, that at 
ſchool he could not forbear ſerawling out defigns upon the 
paper Where he wrote his themes: and, as it was found im- 
poſſible to conquer this ſtrong bent of his inclination, it was 
thought beſt to give way to it. He was therefore put to a 
glaſier to learn to draw, this being the only perſon at Arnheim 
who knew any thing of the art. He improved under this 
maſter ſo much, that he found himſelf above receiving any 
farther aſſiſtance from him; whereupon he went to Deventer, 
to à painter, whoſe name was Ter Burg, an able artiſt, and 
burgomaſter of the town, under whom he acquired a. great 
command of his pencil; and, going to. Holland, worked — 
à long time for the picture- merchants, who, abuſing his 
eaſineſs, paid him very little for his pieces, which they ſold 
at a good price. This hard uſage diſguſted him, and he 
took a reſolution to go to Rome; and, with this defign, em- 
barked on-board a veſſel which was bound for Bourdeaux; 
but, on his arrival thither, he took lodgings in the houſe of a 
dhop-keeper, with whoſe relation he fell in love, and married. 
Thus love for a woman proved ſtronger than that which be 
had for painting; broke the neck of his intended journey to 
Italy, and prevailed upon him to return to Holland, where 
the reputation he had already acquired would procure him 
buſines to. ſupport his wife and family as it ſhould Sy 
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He ſtopped. at the Hague: and the encouragement, he met 
with there, made him reſolve to fix in that capital village. 
After a while, his family growing large, lie obſerved, that 
the branch of portrait-painting was. the moſt profitable, and 
therefore applied himſelf wholly to it. The ſucceſs was ans 
ſwerable to his expectation and abilities; and he grew 19 
much in fame, that there is not a conſiderable, family in 
Holland which has not ſome of his portraits; beſides that the 
greateſt part of the foreign miniſters could not think of quitting 
Holland, without cent dy with them a portrait of Netſcher's; 
inſomuch, that they are ſeen all over Europe. He died at the 
Hague in 1684, aged forty-eight. N e e 
NEVE (TimoTHY), M. A. was born at Wotton, in the 
pariſh of Stanton Lacy, near Ludlow in Shropſhire, edu: 
cated at St, John's college, Cambridge, was ſchoolmaſtef 
of Spalding, and minor-canon of Peterborough, where he 
was a Joint-founder of The Gentleman's Society, of 
which he was ſecretary, He was afterwards prebendary of 
Lincoln, archdeacon of Huntingdon, and rector of Alwalton 
in Huntingdonſhire, where he died and was buried. In 1727, 
he communicated to the Spalding Society . An Eſſay on the 
Invention of Printing and our firſt Printers,” and biſhop 
Kennet's donation of books to Peterborough cathedral. In 
the firſt leaf of the catalogue (3 vols. in folio, written neatly 
in the biſhop's own hand) is this motto: Upon the dung- 
hill was found a pearl. Index Ebrorum aliquot vetuſtiſſ. quos in 
commune Bonum congeſſit N. K. dec. Peterburg, 1712.“ Theſe 
books are kept with dean Lockyer's, in the library of Lady 
Chapel, behind the high altar, in deal preſſes, open to the 
vergers and ſextons. In the late repair of this church, one of 
the nobleſt monuments of our early architecture, this bene- 
factor's tomb-ſtone has been thruſt and half-covered behind 
the altar, and nothing marks the place of his interment. Mr. 
Neve was chaplain to, and patroniſed by, the late Dr. 
Thomas, biſhop* of Lincoln, and publiſhed one ſermon, 
being his firſt viſitation ſermon, intituled, * Teaching with 
Authority ;”? the text Matth. vii. 28, 29. He ſent an ac- 
count, 1734, of great improvements making in Peterborough 
cathedral, He was a very worthy man, and married, for his 
ſecond wife, Chriſtina, a daughter of the rev. Mr. Greene, df 
Drinkſtone, near Bury, Suffolk, and ſiſter to lady Davers of 
Ruſhbrook. His ſon Timothy, D. D. a native of Spalding, 
and member - of the Society, was fellow of Corpus Chriſti / 


college, Oxford, but is chaplain; of Merton, and rector f 


Middleton Stoney in” Oxfordſhire; and publiſhed a ſermon 
preached before John earl of Weſtmorland, chancellor of the | 
univerſity of Oxford, upon Act Sunday, July 8, 1759, in- 
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The Comparative Bleflings of Chriſtianity,” the 
rhe 8. „ on Philip's Li of 
Pole, Oxford, 1766,” 8vo; and in 1781. Eight 
| ons preached at the Lecture founded by the late Rev. 
Jobn e M. A. Canon of Saliſbury.” $62 
NE WC O ig (Totes), M. A. fon of a worthy olergy- 
man in Herefordſhire, and great grandſon, by his mother's 
, to the famous Spenſer, was educated at Corpus Chrifti 
college, Oxford; and was chaplain to the ſecond. duke of 
Pubs and rector of Stopham in Suſſex, in 1934, when he 
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ubliſhed a tranſlation of Velleivs Paterculus.” For ſome 
time before this he lived at Hackney, in rather diſtreſſed cir- 
cumſtances. So early as 1718, he was author of an excellent 
poem, under the title of Bibliotheca, which is preſerved 
in che third volume of Nichels's Select Collection of Miſ- 
cellany Poems.“ Beſides rhe many productions of Dr. 
Newcomb reprinted in that collection, he was author of 
ſeveral poems of merit; particularly of ** The laſt Judgement 
of Men and Angels, in twelve Books, after the Manner of 
Milton, 1723,” folio, adorned with a fine metrotinto por- 
trait; of a poem, which Jacob commend, © To her late 
ajeſty Queen Anne, upon the Peace of Utrecht ;” © An 
Ode to the Memory of Mr. Rowe;'? and another, To the 
Memory of the Counteſs of Berkeley.” He alſo tranſlated 
1 of Addiſon's Latin poems, and Philips s Ode to Mr. 
. ohn.“ * ; | | a Bos, 
_* After Dr. Young had publiſhed his celebrated ſatires, Mr. 
Newcomb, who was very intimate with him, put out, 1. 
« The Manners of the Times, in ſeven Satires,”* 2. An 
Ode to the Queen, on the bappy Acceſſion of their Majeſties 
to the Crown, 1727.” 3. An Ode to the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Orford, on Retirement, 1942.” 4. A 
Collection of Odes and Epigrams, &c, occaſioned by the 
Succeſs of the Britiſh and Confederate Arms in Germany, 
1743.” 5. © An Ode inſcribed to the Memory of the late 
Eatß of Oxford, 1747. ©, Two Odes to his Royal 
Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland, on his Return from 
Scotland, and on his Voyage to Holland, 1946,” 7. A 
Paraphraſe on ſome Select Pſalms.” 8. The Conſum- 
mation, a Sacred Ode on the final Diſſolution of the World, 
inſcribed to his Grace the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 1752,” 
40. 9, A Miſcellaneous Collection of Original Poems, 
Odes, Epiſtles, Tranſlations, &c. written: chiefly on political 
and moral Subjects; to which ate added, Dccatonal Letters 
and Eſſays, formerly publiſhed in Defence of the preſent Go- 
yerament and Adminiſtration, | 3 56, a large volume in 410. 
Je. „Vindicta Britannica, an Ode on the Royal * 2 
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ſcribed to the King, 2459,” o. 11. * Novus Epigram - 
matum n Okt State Epigrams and Minor 
Odes, ſuited to the Times, 1760, 8. 12. The Retired 
Penitent ; being a poetieal Verfion of one of the Rev. Dr. 
Young's Moral Contemplations. Reviſed, approved, and 
bliſhed, with the Conſent of that learned and eminent 
Writer, 1760, 12mo. 13. A congratulatory Ode to the 
Queen, on her Voyage to England, 1761,“ 4to, 14. On 
the Succeſs of the Britiſh Arms. congratulatory Ode 
addreſſed to his Majeſty, 1 4to. [He was about go 
years old at this time.] 15. The Death of Abel, a ſacred 
— written otiginally in the German Language, attempted 
in the Style of Milton, 1763,” 12mo. 16. In 1757, he 
publiſhed © Verſiohs of two of Hervey's Meditations,” in 
blank verſe. - And, in 1764, the whole of them were printed 
in 2 vols. 12mo, inſcribed to the right hon. Arthur Onflow, 
Sir Thomas Parker, and lady Juliana Penn. Mr. Nichols 
alſo ſuppoſes, that Dr. Newcomb was the author of A 
Supplement to a late excellent Poem, intituled, Are the/e bing. 
ſo? 1140:" and of Pre-exiſtence and 'Franſmigration, or 


the new Metamorphoſis; a Philoſophical Eſſay on the Nature 


and Progreſs of the Soul; a Poem, fomething between 2 
Panegyric and a Satire, 1743. | | 
NEWTON (Jon), an eminent Engliſh mathematician, 
was born at Oundle in Northamptonſhire, 1622. After a 
proper foundation at ſchool, he was ſent to Oxford, where he 
was entered a commoner of St. Edmund's Hall, in 1637. He 
took the degree of bachelor of arts in 1641; and, the year 
following, was created maſter, among ſeveral gentlemen that 
belonged to the king and court, then refiding in the univer- 
ſity. At which time, his genius being inclined to aſtronomy + 
and the mathematics, he applied himſelf diligently to thoſe 
ſciences, and made a great proficiency in them, which he 
found of ſervice during the times of the uſurpation. After the 
Reſtoration of Charles II. he reaped the fruits of his loyalty : 
being created doctor of divinity at Oxford, Sept. 1661, he was 
made one of the king's chaplains, and rector of Rofs in 
Herefordſhire, in the place of Mr. John Toombes, ejected 
for non conformity. He held this living till his death, which, 
happened at Roſs, on Chriſtmas-day, 1678. Mr. Wooc 
gives him the character of a capricious and humourſome 
perſon; however that may be, his writings are ſufficient 
monuments of his genius and kill in the mathematics. Theſe. 
are, 1. Aftronomia Britannica, &c, in three Parts, 1656,” 
in 4to. 2. Help to Calculation; with Tables of Declina- 
tion, Aſcenſion, &c. 1657,“ 4to. 3. Trigonometria Bri-. 
tannica, in two Books, 1658,” folio one compoſed by out 
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author, and the other tranſlated from che Latin of Henry 
Gellibrand-. 4. Chiliades centum Logarithmorum,”. 
printed with, g. Geometrical Trigonometry, 1659.” 6. 
« Mathematical Elements, three Parts, 1660, 4to.. ). A 
perpetual Diary, or Almanac, 1662.“ 8. « Deſcription of 
the Uſe of the Carpenter's Rule, 1667.“ 9. Epbemerides, 
ſhewing the Intereſt and Rate of Money at ſix per Cent. &c. 
1667.” - 10. * Chiliades centum Lagarithmorum, et Tabula 
Partium_. proportionalium, 1667,” 11. The Rule of 
Intereſt, or the Caſe of Decimal Fractions, &c. Part II. 
1668,” 8yo. 12. Shool-Paſtime for young Children, &c. 
1669, 8vo. 13. Art of practical Gauging. &c. 1669.“ 
14. Introduction to the Art of Rhetoric, 1071.” 15. The 
Art of Natural Arithmetic, in whole Numbers, and Fractions 
Vulgar and Decimal, 1671,” 8 vo. 16. The Engliſh Aca- 
demy, 167), 8vo.* 17, © Coſmography.” 18. 4 Intro- 
_ bo Aſtronomy.” 19. Introduction to Geography, 
1678, 8vo. | e ks 
| NEWTON (Sir Is aac), a moſt celebrated Engliſh philo- 
ſopher and mathematician, and one of the eee geniuſes 
that ever appeared in the world, was deſcended of an ancient 
family, which had been ſetiled above three centuries upon the 
manor of Woolſtrope in Lincolnſhire, where this prodigy 
was born, on Chriſtmas-day, i642. He loſt his father in his 
infancy ; ſo that the care of his education fell to his mother, 
who, being a woman of excellent ſenſe, though ſhe married 
again ſoon after his father's death, did not neglect her ſon by 
him. At twelve years of age ſhe put him to the grammar- 
ſchool at Grantham, in the ſame county; and, after ſome 
S - years ſpent there, took him home, with the view of intro- 
ducing him into country buſineſs, that he might ſooner be 
able to manage his own eſtate. himſelf. But, finding him 
Nick cloſe to his books, without any turn to bufinels, ſhe 
reſolved not to croſs his inclination, and ſent him back to 
Grantham, where he ſtayed till he was cighteen years of age, 
when he removed to Trinity-college in Cambridge, in 
1660. He had not been long at the uniyerſity, when he 
turned his thoughts ro the .. 2 wherein Mr. (after- 
wards Dr.) Iſaac Barrow, then fellow of his college, was 
very eminent. | | 8185 22255 
In this ſtudy he ſet out in the uſual method, and firſt took 
up Euclid; but that author was ſoon diſmiſſed; he ſeemed to 
him too plain and ſimple, and unworthy of ſpending his time 
thereon. He underſtood the ſeveral demonſtrations at the 
firſt reading, and a caſt of his eye upon the contents of the 
theorems was ſufficient to make him maſter of them; and, as 
the analytical method of Des Cartes was then maſt. in vogue, ; 
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ke particularly applied himſelf to that method, peruſed the 
books written therein, and made ſeveral improvements, which 
he inſerted in marginal notes as he went along. Thus he 
was employed in 1663; and, the following year, he opened 
2 way into bis new method of infinite ſeries and fluxions: 
The ſame. year, 1664, he took the degree of bachelor of arts. 
In the mean time, he obſerved the greateſt mathematical wits 
engaged in the buſineſs of impioving teleſcopes, by grinding 
glaſſes into one of the figures made by the three ſections of a 
cone, upon the principal then generally entertained, that light 
was homogeneous. Some private affairs drew him, about 
this time, into Lincolnſhire, for a ſhort ſpace; but he was 
no ſooner got back to the college, than he applied himſelf to 
the grinding of optic glaſſes, of other figures than ſpherical, 
having no diſtruſt as yet of the homogeneous nature of light; 
but, not hitting preſently upon any thing in this attempt 
which ſucceeded to his mind, he procured a glaſs priſm, in 
order to try the celebrated phænomena of colours, diſcovered 
by Grimaldi not long before. He was much pleaſed at firſt 
with the vivid brightneſs of the colours produced by this ex- 
periment ; but, after a while, applying himſelf to conſidet 
them in a philoſophical way with that circumſpection which - 
was natural to him, he became immediately ſurpriſed: to fee. 
them in an oblong: form, which, according to the received 
rule of reftactions, ought to be circular. At firſt, he thought 
the irregularity might poſſibly be no more than accidental; 
but this was what he could not leave without farther enquiry: 
accordingly, he ſoon invented an infallible method of deciding” 
the queſtion, and the reſult was, his New Theory of Light - 
and Colours. | VVV 

| However, the theory alone, unexpected and ſurpriſing aa 
it was, did not ſatisfy him; he rather conſidered the proper 
uſe that might be made of it for improving teleſcopes, which 
was his firſt deſign, To this end, having now diſcovered that 
light was not homogeneous, but an heterogeneous mixture 
of differently refrangible rays, he computed the errors arifing 
from this Gckerent refrangibility; and, finding them to ex- 
ceed ſome hundreds of times thoſe. occaſioned by the cir- 
cular figure of the glaſſes, he rey a6 his glaſs: works, 
and took reflections into confideration, , He was now ſen- 
ſible that optical inſtruments might be brought to any degree 
of perfection deſired, in caſe therq could be tound a refleQing - 
ſubſtance which would poliſh as finely as glaſs, and reflect as 
much light as glaſs tranſmits, and the art of giving it a pa- 
rabolical figute he alſo attained: but theſe ſeemed to him 
very great difficulties; nay, he almoſt thought them inſuper- 
able, when he farther conſidered, that every irregularity in a 
08 x . e reflecting 
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reflecting ſuperſicies makes the rays ſtray five or ſix times 
more from their due courſe than the like irregularities in a 
refracti One. - *1 0 3 , - p | 
_ Amidf{ theſe thoughts, he was forced from Cambridge, in 
1665, by the plague; and it was more than two years before 
he made any farther progreſs. However, he was far from 
Pere the time idly in the country; on the contrary, it was 
here, at this time, that he firſt ſtarted the hint that gave riſe 
to the ſyſtem of the world, which is the main ſubject of his 
Principia.“ He was fitting alone in the garden, when ſome 
apples falling from a tree, led his thoughts upon the ſubje& 
of gravity; and, reflecting on the power of that principle, he 
began to conſider, that, as this power is not found to be ſen- 
fibly diminiſhed at the remoteſt diſtance from the center of the 
earth to which we can riſe, neither at the tops of the loftieſt 
buildings, nor on the ſummits of the higheſt mountains, it 
appeared to him reaſonable to conclude, that this power muſt 
extend much farther than is uſually thought. Why not as 
high as the moon?” ſaid he to himſelf; and, if ſo, her 
motion muſt be influenced by it; perhaps ſhe is retained in 
her orbit thereby : however, though the power of gravity is 
not ſenſibly weakened in the little change of diſtance at which 
we can place ourſelves from the center of the earth, yet it is 
very poſhble, that, as high as the moon, this power may 
differ in ſtrength much from what it is here.“ To make an 
eſtimate what might be the degree of this diminution, be 
conſidered with himſelf, that, if the moon he retained in her 
orbit by the force of gravity, no doubt the primary planets are 
carried about the ſun- by the like. power; and, by comparing 
the periods of the ſeveral planets with their diſtances from the 
ſun, he found, that, if any power like gravity held them in 
their courſes, its ſtrength muſt decreaſe in the duplicate pro- 
portion of the increaſe of diſtance. This he concluded, by 
ſuppoſing them to move in perfect circles, concentric to the 
ſun, from which the orbits of the greateſt part of them do not 
much differ. Suppoſing, therefore, the power of gravity, 
when extended to the moon, to decreaſe in the ſame manner, 
he computed whether that force would be ſufficient to keep the 
moon in her orbit. 618 POPE A 
In this computation, being abſent from books, he took the 
common eſtimate in uſe among the geographers and our ſea- 
men, before Norwood had meaſured the earth, that fixty 
Engliſh miles complete one degree of. latitude ; . but, as that 
is à very faulty ſuppoſition, each degree containing about 
fixty-nine and a half of our Engliſh miles, his computation 
upon it did not make the power of gravity, decreaſing in 
a duplicate proportion to the diſtance, anſwerable to the 
RE CY Rr he 85 power 
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power. which retained the moon in her, orbit; whence he 
concluded, that ſome other cauſe muſt at leaſt join with the 


action of the power of gravity on the moon. For this reaſon, Fg | 


he laid afide, for that time, any farther thoughts upon the | 
matter ho 0 a N 8 e FAR. 
Nor did he reſume it on his return to Cambridge, which 
was ſhortly after; for, in 1667, he was choſen fellow of his 
college, and took the degree of maſter of arts. The truth is, 
his thoughts were now engaged upon his newly-proje&ed 
reflecting teleſcope, of which he made a ſmall inftrument,. 
with an obje&-metal ſpherically concave, It was but a rude 
eſſay, chiefly defective in the want of a good polith- for the 
metal [y J. This therefore he ſet himſelf to find out; when 
Dr. Barrow reſigning the mathematical chair at Cambridge to 
him, Nov. 1669 [Q, the buſineſs of that poſt interrupted for 
a while his attention to the teleſcope: however, as his thoughts 
had been for ſome time chiefly employed upon optics, he 
made his diſcoveries in that ſcience the ſubject of his lectures, 
for the three firſt years after he was appointed mathematical 
profeſſor: he had not finiſhed them, when he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society, Jan. 164 1-2: and, having now 
brought his © Theory of Light and Colours to a great 
degree of perfection, he communicated it to that ſociety firſt, 
to have their judgement upon it; and it was after wards pub- 
liched in their Tranſactions“ of Feb. 19, 1672. This | 
publication occafioned a diſpute upon the truth of it, which 
gave him ſo much uneaſineſs, that he reſolved to publiſh 
nothing farther for a while upon the ſubject; and, in that 
reſolution, laid up his Optical Lectures, notwithſtanding 
he had prepared. them for the preſs; and the © Analyſis by 
infinite Series,” which be defigned to ſubjoin + thereto, 
unhappily for the world, underwent the fame fate, and for the 
lame reaſon, _ . e 
In this temper be reſumed his teleſcope; and, obſerving 
that there was no abſolute neceſſity for the paraholic figure 
of the glaſſes, ſince, if metals could be ground truly ſpherical, 
they would be able to bear as great apertures as men could 
25 a-poliſh to, be completed another inſtrument of the ſame 
ind. This anſwering the purpoſe ſo well, as, though only 
half a foot in length, to ſhew the planet Jupiter diſtinctly 
round, and alſo his four fatellites, and Venus horned, he ſent 
it to the Royal Society, at their requeſt, together with a 


[0] Preface to Mr. Pemberton's [»] This inſtrument is now iu the 
Review, &c, Mr. Whiſton ſays he poſſeſſion of the Royal Society. 2 
toll him, that he thought Des Cartes's 60 The ſame year he wrote a lettei 
vortices might concur with the motion to Francis Aſton, elq. containing advice 
of gravity, Whiſton's . Memoirs, &c. for his travels; a copy of which is ina 
p. 33 | ſerted in the General DiRtionary, * _ 

| | . deſcription __ 


two different comets. 
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deſcription of it, with farther particulars ; and it was publiſhed 
in the '*-Philoſophical ' Tranſactions“ for March 1672. 
Several attempts were alſo made by that ſociety to bring it to 
perfection; but, for want of a proper compoſition of metal, 
and a good poliſh, nothing ſucceeded, and the invention lay 
dormant, till Hadley made his Newtonian teleſcope in 1723. 
At the requeſt of Leibnitz, in 1676, he explained his inyention 
of infinite ſeries, and took notice how far he had improved 
it by his method of fluxions ; which, however, he ſtill con- 
cealed, and particularly on this occafion, by a tranſpoſition of 
the letters that make up the two fundamental'propofitions of it, 
into an alphabetical order [x J. In the winter between this 
year and the next, 1677, he found the grand propoſition, 
that, by a centripetal force acting reciprocally as the ſquares of 
the diſtance, a planet muſt revolve in an ellipſis, about the 
center of force placed in' the lower focus of the ellipfis, and 
with a radius drawn to that center, deſcribe areas proportional 
to the times. In 1680, he made ſeveral aſtronomical obſerva- 
tions upon the comet that then appeared, which, for ſome 
conſiderable time, he took not to be one and the ſame, but 
He was ſtill under this miſtake, when h received a letter 
from Hooke, explaining the nature of the line deſcribed by a 
falling body, ſuppoſed to be moved circularly by the diurnal 
motion of the earth, and perpendicularly by the power of 
- gravity. This letter put him upon enquiring anew what was 
the real figure in which ſuch a body moved; and that enquiry, 
convincing him of another miſtake which he had before fallen 
into concerning that figure, put him upon reſuming his former 
thoughts concerning the moon ; and Picart having not long 
before, viz. in 1679, meaſured a degree of the earth with 
ſufficient accuracy, by ufing his meaſures, that planet ap- 
ptared to be retained in her orbit by the ſole power of gravity ; 
and, conſequently, that this power decreaſes in the duplicate 
proportion of the diftance, as he had formerly conjeQ ured. 
Upon this principle, he found the line deſcribed by a falling 
body to be an ellipſis, of which the center of the earth is one 
focus; and finding, by theſe means, that the primary planets 
really moved in ſuch orbits as Kepler had ſuppoſed. he had the 
ſatistaction to ſee that this enquiry, which he had undertaken 
at firſt .out of mere curioſity, could be applied to the greateſt 
purpoſes. - Hereupon be drew up near a dozen propoſitions 
relating to the motion of the primary planets round the ſun, 
which were communicated to the Royal Society in the latter 


Ia] Theſe letters are inſerted in the Commercium epiſtol cum Johan. Collins,” 
tec. 1712. CCC 
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end of 1683. This coming to be known to Dr. Halley, that 
gentleman, who bad attempted the demonſtratiqn in vain, 
applied, in Auguſt 1684, to Newton; who aflureÞ him, chat 
he had abſolutely completed the thing. This was alſo re- 
iſtered in the books of the Royal Society: at whoſe earneſt 
7 licitations he finiſhed the work, which came out in 4to, 
about Midſummer 1687, under the title of, Philoſophiæ 
Naturalis Principia Mathematica,“ containing, in the third 
book, the cometie | aſtronomy, which had been lately 
diſcovered by him, and now made its firſt appearance in the 
world., r n 2 dais obo ans; 
This work, 2 ary: pn ee built anew 

| ſyſtem of natural-philoſophy upon the moſt ſublime geometry, 
did not meet at firſt with Au applauſe it deſerved, Son was 
one day to receive. Two reaſons concurred in producing this. 
effect; Des Cartes had then got full poſſeſſion of the world. 
His philoſophy indeed was the creature of a fine imagination, / 

ily dreſſed out: he had given her likewiſe ſome of nature's 

— feathers, and painted the reſt to a ſeeming likeneſs of her. 
On the other hand, Newton had, with an unparalleled pene- 
tration, and ſtrength of brain, purſued nature up to her moſt 
ſecret abode, and was intent to demonſtrate her reſidence to 
others, rather than anxious to deſcribe particularly the way by 
which he arrived at it himſelf: he finiſhed his piece in that 
elegant conciſeneſs, which had juſtly gained the ancients an 
univerſal eſteem. In truth, the — Aged flow with ſuch 
_rapidity from the principles, that the reader is often left to 
ſupply a long chain of reaſoning to connect them; therefore 
it required ſome time before the world could underſtand it. 
The beſt-mathematicians were ' obliged to ſtudy it with care, 
before they could-make themſelves maſters of it; and thoſe of 
2 lower rank durſt not venture upon it, till encouraged by the 
teſtimonies of the moſt learned. But at laſt, when its worth. 
came to be ſufficiently known, the approbation which had 
been ſo ſlowly gained, became univerſal, and nothing was to 
be heard from all quarters, but one general voice of admiration. 
„Does Mr. Newton eat, drink, or ſleep, like other men?“ 
ſays the marquis de I'Hofpital, one of the greateſt mathema- 
ticians of the age, to the Engliſn who viſited him. re- 
preſent him to myſelf as a celeſtial genius entirely diſengaged 
from matter [s].“ enn e oY nnn : 
In the height of theſe profound philoſophical reſearches, 

- Juſt before his Principia“ went to preſs in 1686, the 


[s] Fontenelle's Eloge. Voltaite's divers Pieces ſur la Philoſophie-. Am- 
Le ters concerning the Engliſh nation ſterd- 1720... . eb 
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ivileges of the uni 7 being attacked by James IT, our 
E appeareg 23 n Ar om „ and was, 
on that occaſion, appointed one of their delegates to the high- 
commiſſion court. He was alſo choſen one of their members 
for the Convention-Parliament in 1688, in which he fat till 
it was diffolved. Our author's merit was well known. to 
Charles Montague, afterwards carl of Halifax, who was bred 
at the fame college [r]; and, as ſoon as he undertook: the 
. great work of recoining the money, he fixed his eye upon 
ewton for an affiſtant in it; and accordingly, in 1696, he 
was made warden of the Mint, in which employment he did 
very fignal ſervice to the nation. Three years after, he was 
promoted to be maſter of that office, a place worth 12 or 
1-500]. per annum, which he held till his death. Upon this 
promotion, he appointed Mr: Whiſton, then maſter of arts, 
of Clare-hall, his deputy in the mathematical proſeſſorſhip at 
Cambridge, giving him the full profits of the place, which 
too he procured for him in 7703: The ſame year our author 
was choſen preſident of the Royal Society, in which chair he 
| ſat for twenty-five years, till the day of his death; and he had 
| been choſen a member of the royal academy of ſciences at 
Paris in 1699, as ſoon as the new regulation was made for 
admitting foreigners into that ſociety. NT tires | 
Ever fince the firſt diſcovery of the heterogeneous mixture 
of light, and the production of colours thence arifing, he had 
employed a good part of his time in bringing the experiment, 
n which the theory is founded, to a degree of exaQneſs 
at might ſatisfy himſelf. The truth is, this ſeems to have 
been his favourite invention; thirty years he had ſpent in this 
- arduous taſk before he publiſhed it in 1704. In infinite ſeries 
and fluxions, and in the power and rule of gravity in preſerving 
the ſolar ſyſtem, there had been ſome, though diſtant hints, 
given by others before him, viz. by Fermat and lord Napier; 
whereas, in diſſecting a ray of light into its primary con- 
ſtituent particles, which then admitted of no farther ſeparation; 
in the diſcovery of the different refrangibility of theſe particles 
thus ſeparated ; and that theſe conſtituent rays had each its 
own peculiar. colour inherent in it; that rays falling in the 
ſame angle of incidence have alternate fits of reflection and re- 
fraction; that bodies are rendered tranſ by the minute- 
neſs of their pores, and become opaque by having them large; 
5 ; 13% 5 ! K 4 
* * [7]. See his article in © Biographia tures/in geometry at his on chambers, 
Britannica, where it appears, that to members of his own and other col- 
Newton entered heartily into a deſign, leges. See Life of Mr. Wharton, 
| encouraged by his friend, of intro- ,prefixed- to bis Sermons, where. that 
ducing experimental philoſophy to. the. gentleman is ſaid to have attended thoie 
_ , univerſity of Cambridge:; and we” ſhall lectures. 6 Tort 
here obſerve, that he read private lec- 0 
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aud that the moſt tranſparent by baving thin- 
neſs,” will become leſs NG to the light: «gr theſe. - 
which made up his new ay of light and colours, be was 
abſolutely bre entirely the firſt ſtarter; Ow the ſubject is 
of · the mpſt abtle and delicate nature, he u r- 3-00 
open laſt finiſher of it. py 
In reality, the affair that chiefly * * b ed fa 
ſo many years was far from being conſined to the ſubje& of 
light alone; on the contrary, all that we know of natural 5 
bodies ſeemed to be comprehended in it; he had found out, 
that there was a natural action at a diſtance between light and 
other bodies, by which both the reflections and refractions, aa 
well as infleQions, of the former were conſtantly produced : | 
to aſcertain the force and extent of this principle of action was 
what had all along engaged his thoughts, and —_ after all, 
by its extreme ſubtlety, eſcaped his moſt penetrat ng ſpirit. 
However, thongb he has not made fo full a 4. a lee 
this principle, which directs the courſe of light, as he has — 
relation to the power by which the planets are kept in their 
courſes; yet he gave the beſt directions poſſible for ſuch 
ſhould be diſpoſed to carry on the work, and furniſhed — "IX 
— enough to - animate _ to the > anno He 70M 
has indeed hereby opened a' way erg om opties to 
an entire ſyſtem of phyſics ; . if we only look upon 
his queries as containing the hiſtory of a great man's firſt 
thoughts, even in that view they muſt be always extortainiag 
and curious, 1 
This ſame year; and in the fame book with the optice, 15 
publiſhed, for the firſt time, his method of fluxions. It has 
been already obſerved, that theſe two inventions were intended 
for the public ſo long before as 1672; but were laid by then, 
in order to prevent his being engaged, on that Mount, in a ; 
diſpute about them. And it is not-a little remarkable, that 
even now this laſt piece proved the n of another dif- 
pute, which held many years. Ever fince 1694, Leibnitz 
had been artfully working the world inte an opinioꝶ that he 
firſt invented this method. Sir Iſaac ſaw his deſign from the 
beginning, and, upon that account, had ſufficiently obviated it 
in the firſt edition of bis “ Principia“ in 1687; via in the 
Scholium to the ſtcond Lemma of the fecond book of bis 
« Principia,” firſt edition: and; with the ſame view, when he 
now: publiſhed that method, he took occafion to acquaint'the R 1 
world, that he invented it in the yen 1666 and 1666. In the \ 
Ada Eruditozxum?” of Leipſie, where an account ig given, 
of this bool, dhe author aſezibed the invention to Leibnitz, 
intimating, that Newton borrowed it from him. Keill, : 
Wo — undertook Sir [faac's' de- 
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fence; and, for proof, referred to the papers of the Royal 
Society, who thereupon publiſhed a farther defence, in 1512, 
under the title of Commercium Epiſtolicum Johan. Collins, 
&c.“ In the interim, the honour of knighthood had been 
conferred upon him, in 1705, by queen Anne, in conſidetgiion 
of his great merit: hand, in 1714, he was applied $ by 
the houſe of common for his opinion u 
of diſcovering the longit 
laid before the houſe by 


pinion upon à new method- 
at ſea Nin which had been 
itton Whiſton, in order to 
procure their encouragement; but the petition was thrown 
aſide upon reading Sir Iſaac's paper delivered to the committee 
„alete hhls lt TH ot $a beet © 
The following year, 1915, Leibnitz, in the view of 
ging the world more eaſily into the belief that Sir Iſaac 
had taken the method of fluxions from his Differential 
Method,“ attempted ta foil his mathematical ſkill by the 
famous problem of the trajectories, which he therefore pro- 
+ poſed to the Engliſh by way of challenge; but the ſolution 
of this, though the moſt difficult propoſition his wit was able 
deviſe, and what might paſs for an arduous Mair to any 
| Mer, yet was hardly any more than an amuſement to our 
. ethereal genius: he received the problem at four o'clock in the 
| afternoon, as he was returning from the Mint; and, though 
| extremely fatigued with bufineſs, yet finiſhed the ſolution 
| before he went to bed, It is true, that Leibnitz's friends ob- 
| | jected to the ſolution, butſin ſuch a manner as ſhewed their 
| envy and their impatiegęe. A k 
85 4. Leibnitz was . — of juſtice to the elector 
of Hanover, ſo wlien ince was raiſed to the Britith 
throne, Sir Iſaac came more under the notice of the court; 
and it was for the immediate ſatisfaction of George I. that he 
was prevailghvith'to put the laſt hand to the diſpute about 
| % the invention" fluxions. In this court Caroline princeſs of 
| Wales, afterwardg queen- conſort to George — — 
I to have a curioſity for philoſophical: enquines ; er, 
thereforeꝶ was ſhe informed of our author's attachment to 
the houſe of Hanover, than ſhe engaged his converſation, 
which preſently endeared him to her. Here ſhe found, in 
every difficulty, that full ſatisfaction which ſhhʒ had in vain 
ſought for elſewhere ; and her hi s was frequently heard 
to declare publiclÞ, that ſhe thought herſelf happy in coming 
into the world at a juncture of time, which 25 in her 
power to converſe witifhn. It was at this princeſs's ſolt- 
citation, that he drew up an abſtract of his chronology; 
a copy of which was, at her gueſt, communicated, about 
1718, to ſignior Conti, a Venetian nobleman, then in Eng- 
land, upon a promiſe to keep it ſecret. Notwithſtanding this 
| 2 promiſe, 
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life long been ftüdioug to avoid diſputes, 
his life long, in a manner, involved in 
„ag the effect of his ſuperior Mit. 


1 W Diram qui contudit Hydra, 
_ © Comperit i invidiam . fine domari.“ 


Nor did this laſt end even with his death to which” 


pened the followin 
year, he was ſeized 20 * 
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icular friendſhip for Newton, though privately 9 aying = * 
im as much as lay it his power to Leibnitz, was no i 


got croſs the water into France, than he diſperſed Eopies of 
rocured an antiquary to tranſlate it into French, and 
to write a confutation of i 
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an incontinenge 
in the bladder. and judged to by incurable; howeyer, 


help of à ſtrict regimen and other ecautions, which, till then, 


great intervals of eaſe 
d life ; yet he was not 
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during the five remaining 
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This, being printed 
reſent from the book- 
order to obtain, as was 
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unavoida 


we 


which even forced out 


ſtances he was never obſerved to utter the leaſt complaint, 
nor expreſs the leaſt impatience; and, as * 
moment's eaſe, he would fmile and talk Ws > uſual cheer- 


fulneſs, - He was now obliged to yy 
who married his 'niece [x], fo 
He read the ne 
Dr. Mead, his bf ia, 
WoL Sit iS, paper — . 
in 1726 at Paris, in och, 
with 4. to the abt s in 


anſwer 


z and, the ſame year, bone, 


diſſertatious were printed there by fa- 
ther Souciet _—_— Lliaagfs Chro- 


nological Index,” 55 anſwer to which . 
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was in by Dr. Halley Ay 
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A. 1 * . 4 5 
his 


2 
* ; 
- * 
* 


auen 


i . 


but, though he exprefily 
denied Tuck conſent, yet the whole. was publiſhed the ſame 

Hereupon, Sir Iſaac found it neceſſary to publiſtfy,- 
a defence of himſelf, which was inſerted in the toy x 
Thus he, who hid ſo much a 


Notes; magna 2 


is face. In theſe, cireum- 


as he had a 


ime with ⸗ 
"Havin 2 then . uſe of 1 


AY 
my, 
celebrated in a poem 


25 

= ” . 
* , 4 
8 5 
1 0 8 


* 


* 


Mr. Conduirtgzs ® 
e diſcharge of his | 
office in the Mint.“ Saturday morning, March ag, 1726-m , 

„ and diſcourfed a hw 
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5 * g ; 
his ſenſes and bis underſtanding ; but, that night, he entirely 
loſt them all, and, not recovering them afterwads, died on 
the Monday following, March 20, in his 85th year. Hig 
carple lay in ſtate jn the Jeruſalem-chamber, and on the 28th 
was conveyed into Weſtminſter-abbey, the Jord-chancellor, 
the dukes of Montroſggand Roxburgh, and the earls. of Nn 
broke, Suſſex, and I holding r. | f 
was interred near the etre into the choir onthe left hand, N 
where a ſtately monument M erect LR W with an 
1 


inſcription upon it, drawn up wi 
5 le Boe. -: - | a 
if | His character has been attempted by Mr, Fontenelle and 
Dr, Pemberton, he ſubſtance whereof is: To begin with his 
| 1: he was of a middling ſtature, 7277 mewhat inclined 
4 to be fat in the latffr part of his liſe. His countenance was 
pleaſinꝶ and venerable at, the ſame time, eſpecially. when he 
took off his pgruke, anhewed his white hair, which was 4 
is *© 4 pretty thick. Ve never made uſe of ſpectacles, loſt but 
one tootif during his whole life, But Fontenelle ſeems to 
1 haye been miſinformed, when he tells us, that he had a very 
i and piercing eye; as was remarked by biſhop Atterbury, 
. who aſſures us, that this part of beauty did not belong to our 
N author, at leaſt for twenty years before higdeath, about which 
| time the . biſhop became rad vith hm: on the con- 
f t he obſerves, that, in the wholezair of Sir Iſaac's face 
and make, there was nothing of that penetrating ſagacity 
which appears in his compBſiyons; that he had ſomethin 
rather languid in his Wok and 
any great expectation in thoſe w 
was of a very meek diſpoſiti and a great loyer of peace; 
he would rather have chbſen to remain in obſc ny than to 
have: the calggof life ruffled by thoſe ſtorms. and diſputes, 
which genius Wd learning always draw upon thoſe- that are 
100 eminent foMthem, In contemplating his genius, it pre+ 
8 - Pt, which of * MY the 
.ggrcatelt ſhare, ſagacity, penetration, ſtrength, or dilſgence; 
Mug, after All, hs mark that ſeems moſt 1 ciingoith it i 
chat he himſelf made the juſteſt eſtimation of it, — 4 
that, if he had he the world any ſeryſee, it wag due to no- 
thing but induſtry and patient thought; that h t the ſub- 
jekt, under confidggation, conſtanthy before him, and waited 
till the firſt dawning opened gradually, by little and ligfg, into 
a full and clear light. ence go dopbt aroſe that"unuſual, 
kind of hufror which he Hor all diſpyR@s; a ſteady unbroken 
attention, free from thoſe irequegy recollings infepatably in- 
cident to others, was his peculiXf felicity ; he knew it, and 
he knew the value of it. No wonder then that controverſy - 


r 


er, which did not raiſe 
did not know hini. He 


* 
8 


„ * 
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was looked Ne FF Rn when ſome deten badih made. 


to his diſcoveries Se light and colours, induced him 
to lay aſide the deſign he had of publiſbing his optic lectures; 
we find him reflecting on that diſpute, into which he was, 
yoidably drawn thereby, in theſe terms: © [ blamed my 
rudence for parting with ſo reala bleſſing as my quiet 
i er adow.” It is true thigMhadow, as Fontenelle- 
obſerves, di& Rot eſeape him aftergals,. nor did it coſt him 
that quiet which he. ſo. much v ed, but proyed as much 
a real gþappineſs to him as his quiet itſelf; yet this was a 
happineſs of his own making: he took a reſolution, from Ho. 
diſputes, not to p@liſh any more about that theory, till 
had put it abqye the reach of controverſy, by the exacteft ex- 
periments, and 9 ſtricteſt demonſtrations; and, accordighly, 
it has never been call in queſtion ſince) In the ſame tem- 
per, after he had fant the ane ipt of his“ dnp. of to 
„the Rayal Society, with his con e printing of it b 
them ; _ PR Hooke's cones oe me that * 3 
ſelf had ſtrated Kepler's problem before our author, S 
he determined, rather than be involved again in a c tro- 
verſy, to ſuppreſs the third book, and wag very 
prevailed upon to alter that reſolution... It is true, the pub 2 


+ 


* 


_ — a gaingr;. that book, W is indeed no more 
corollar 7 propofitiofls ne firſt, being ori igl= | 

rally vet up 1h the Popular way, w defign to pu OE. 

it in that form 3 whpreas, he yas now convinced, . that lt 

would be beſt not to let it ge without a ficict te 1 

monſtration. 


After all, notwithſandinShis anxious care to avoid every N 
occafion of breaking his intenſpylication. to ſtudy, he was F 
at a great diſtance from being Neeped in philoſophy; on the i 
contrary, he could lay aſide — thoughts, "I 2 in 
the moſt intricate reſearches, when his other Mairs — TY 

| his attendance; and, as ſoon. as he had leiſure, reſume, + 

the ſuſject at the point where, he had left off. This 5K | 

ſeems to have dane not ſo much by-any eee Brengs 

os memory, as by the force of his inventive Mculty, * 

which. every thin apened itſelf again with eaſe, if nothing 

intervened — og k , The - readineſs af his invention 
0 


made him i think ttintz his memory much to the trial; 

but this was the offsprigg of a  vigorags. intenſeneſs of 
thoughts out of 3 yy but a'.common man. He 
ſpent, therefore, the * of Hie in thoſe: ſe re- 
ſearches, when his 1 Win in llege gave N 5 
and eve While profeſſion. But, as | 


as he removed to proper proſe himſelf mit hy OY 
the buſineſs of that office, F to far quitied 
„ . 1 | | 3 


V 5 


IS. 


TON. | a. © 
ß 93 
philoſophy as not to engage in any purſuits of either kind 
afterwards. | 8 | 3 


Dr. Pemberton obſerves, that, though his memory was 
much decayed in the laſt years of his life, yet he perfectly 
underſtood his own writings, contrary to what I had for- 

merly heard, ſays the doctor, in diſcourſe from many,gerſ{gps. & 
This opinion might ariſep perhaps, from his n e 
ready at ſpeaking on theſe ſubjects, when it might be ed 
he ſhould. But as to this it may be obſerved, that great 
gegiuſes are frequently liable to be abſent, not only in lation 
o common life, but with regard to ſome of the parts of ſcience 
* y are beſt informed of; inventors em to treafure up 
in ther minds what they have found out, afteranother man- 6 
ner, than thoſe do the ſame things, whghavs t this inventive 
faculty. The former, when they ha occafion to produce 
their knowledge, are in ſome meaſure Sdliged immediately 
to inveſtigate 4 what they want; for this they are not 
Equally fit at WM ties: ſo it has often happengg, that ſuch 
as retain things chiefly by means of a very ſtrong memory, 
have appeared off-hand more expert than the diſcoyerers 
© themſelves (el ak 1} 3 2-4 
It was evidently owing to the ſame inventive faculty that 
Sir Ifaac, as this writer faynd, had read fewer of the modern 
bh. mathematicians than dne Sola have his own. pro- 
yg igious invention readily ſupply bim with what he might 
N % nne an occaſion for, in — We, anyqſubject he — 
However, he often cenſured the handling of - geomggical 
| ſubjects by algebraic calculations; and his book of algebra he 
| 2 called by the name of «Ye Arithmetic,” in oppoſition 


. 


to the 1njudicious title of metry,“ which Des Cartes 

had givd to zue treatiſe,* wherein he ſhews, how the geometer 

may aſſiſt hig invention by ſuch kind of computations. He 

frequently praiſed Sluſius, Barrow, and Huygens, for not 

being influenced by the falſe taſte which then began to prevail. 
=_ - He uſed to commend the laudable attempt of Hugh de Ome- 
| rique to reſtore the ancient analyſis ; and very much eſteemed 
Apollonius's book © DeySeQtione Rationis,” for giving us 

a clearer notion of that analyſis than we had before. Dr. 

Barrow may be eſteemed as having wn a compaſs of in- 

vention equal, if hot ſuperior®.to any of the moderns, our 

author only excepted; but Sir Iſaac particularly recommended 

Huygens's ſtyle and manner: he thought him the moſt 


[r! Tui conduct might alſo in was i him, ſuch a reſerve 28 

N fome meaſure be owing to the injurious bordered upon the f s, How- 
| uſe that had been made of his freedom ever, he did not ſuffer thef& injuries to 
In communicating, by Leibnitz, Hooke, uncenſured, but made ſpirited re- 

| abbé Conti, and Whiſton, whoſe beha- turns, as well as irrefragable anſwery 


viour had given that cautiah, which. in his own vindication, 


elegant 


* 


4 


* 


| clegain of any mathematical writer of modern times, 


and the moſt juſt imitator of the ancients. Of their taſte and 
form of demonſtration Sir Iſaac always profeſſed himſelf a great 
admirer [z J, and often cenſured himſelf for not following 


the more cloſely than he did, and ſpoke with _ : 
off is "Miſige at the beginning of his mathematical ſtudies, | 


in applying himſelf to the works of Des Cartes, and other 
algebraic writers, before he had conſidered the elements 
of Ewelid with that attention which ſo gxcellent a wier 
deſerves. 1 


But, if this was à fault, it is certain it was 2 fault gps 
ematics, 


we Owe 3 great invntions in ſpeculative math 
the doctrine o Ani. ſeries and fluxions; and, perhaps, this 
might be one reaſo why his particular reverence for the 
ancients is omitted by Fontenelle, who, however, certainly 
makes ſome amends by that juſt eulogiſ Whish he makes of 
our author's; modeſty ; which amiable * ity 


and manners. It was in reality greater than can be eaſily 
imagined, or will be readily believed; yet it always continued 
ſo without any alteration, though the whole world, ſays Fon- 
tenelle, conſpired againſt it; let us add, though he was thereby 
robbed of his icention of fluxionb. Nich. Mereatgovpoblidh» 


ing his © Logarithmbtec in 1668, where he gave th 


quadrature of the hyperbola by an infinite ſeries, which was 
therit appearance in the learned world of a ſeries of this ſort 


drawn from the particular nature of the curve, and that in a 


Where Newton, then about Menty-ſix years of a 


thus: „ It is, hat mode hich will ſuperior minds, who 


manner very new and abſtrateg. Barrow, then at Cambridge, 


5 reſided, 


recollected, that he met with the fame thing inghe 
that young gentleman, and there hot confined tò the hyperbola 
anly, but extended, bygeneral forms, to all forts of curves, 
even ſuch as are mechanical; ta their quadratures, their recti- 
fications, and their centers of gravity ; to the ſolids formed by 
their relations,” and to the ſuperficies of thaſe ſolids; ſo that, 
when their determinations were Wſlible, the ſeries ſtopt at a 
certain point, or at leaſt their ſums were given by ſtated rules: 
and, if the abſolute Merminations were impoſlible, they could 


[z] Bp. Atterbury, having obſerved, which I wonder (or rather I do not 
that Fontenelle's praiſe of Sir Iſaac's wonder) that Mr. Fontenelle h 
modeſty was to him the moſt pleafing omitted. His man of them w 

h 


part of his deſcription of him, proceeds that they were men © at genius and 
is ' y carried their 
teach us 1 ak and think of the aur diſcoveries, particularly in aſtronomy, 
cients with reverence, eſpecially if we and other parts of mathematics, much 
happen not to be tharoughly acquainted farther than now appears from what 
with them. Sir Iſaac certainly was, and remains of their writings.” Epi 
hit great veneration for them was one Correſpondence, vol. i. p 
diſtioguiſhing part of his ebaraQter, © * Soak: 


* N 
4 


* 


itings of 


e repreſents as 
ſanding foremoſt in the character of this great man's mind 


* 


2 


-”. -Epiſtolary 
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e — approximated ; which is. happieſt and moſt 


ſays Fontenelle, of ſupplying the defects of 
human knowledge, that man's imagination could poſſibly 
invent. To be maſter of ſo fruitful and general a theory 
was a mine of gold to a geometrician; but it was à greater 
glory to have been the diſcoverer of fo ſurpriſing und * "ob — 
à ſyſtem. So that Newton, finding by Mercator's bock that 
he was in the way, to it, and that others might follow in his 
trggk, ſhould naturally have been forward to open his trea- 
&: and ſecure the property, which conſiſted in making the 
| y ; but he contented himſclf with his treaſure which * 
he found, without regarding the glory. hat an idea 
does it give us of his unparalleled modeſty, when we ſee him 
_ declaring that he thought Mercator had entirely diſcovered his 
ſecret, or that others would, before he was of a proper age for 
writing? His n infinite ſeries was communicated to 
none but Mr. John —_ attorney-general of the ma- 
thematical republic, and the lord Brounket, who had @jſo done 
ſamething in this way; and even that had not been Tomplied 
with, but for Barrow, who would not ſuffer him to indulge 
his modeſty ſo much as he deſired. + 4 95 
p It is farther obſerved, concerning this part of his character, 
that he talked either of himſelf or others, nor ever be- 
E haved in ſuch a manner as to the moſt malicious cen- 
> ſurers the leaſt occaſion even to ſuſpect him of vanjty, He 
was candid and -affable, and always put himſelf upon af 
with his company! He never thought either his merit, or: 
XK his reputation, ſufficient to excuſe him from any. of the com- 
* mon "ICC ſocial life ; no ſingularities, either natural or 
| cd, Siſtigg uithed him from other men. $oveh he was 
fir a to the church of England, he Was averſe to tlie 
rſecution of the Non-conformi He is repreſented, 
indeed, as an Arian by Whiſton, Who, however, tells us, 
that he was ſo angry with him, that he would An 
him to enter as a member of the Royal Society, whilè he ſat 
at the head of it. He judſſd of men by ef mater; and 
the true ſchiſmatics, in his opinia were the vicious and the 
wicked; not that he confined his principles to natural religion, 
for he was thoroughly perſuaded of the truth of revelation; 
and, amidft the great variety of books, which he had con- 
ſtantly befgre him, that which he ſtudied with the greateſt 
applicatio the ,** Bible:“ and he underſtobd the 'yature 
+ and force of moral certainty as well as he did thaꝶ of a ſtrict 
demonſtration. We are told, that when BentleYafked him 
bluntly once, whether he ee e his 8 
that b in the prophetic language was meant @ year? 
Sir lade Nel ſo greatly offended at it, as invidiouſly alluding 
| 7 SY 71 85 | | F to 
5M ro 4 | 


* 
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to his being a mathematician, that He wotld mot ſod him for 
twelve monthis afteſ® He did not negle& the opportunities of 
doing good, when the revenues of his patrimony, and a pro- 
fifable employment, improved by a prudent economy, put 
it in his power. We have two remturkebil inſtances of his 
bounty hd generofity; one to Maclaurin, profeſſor of 
mathematics at» Edinburgh, to whom he offered 201. per 
annum; and the other to his niece Barton, on whom he had 
ſettled aft aringity of 100l. See Maclahirin's article, atid 
that of Charles Montague, earl of Halifax. When oy. 
upon any oecaſion N expence and ſhow; he was mag 
ficent withou Ius it, and with a very good grace at 

other times, that pomp, which ſeems great to low minds only, 

was utterly retrenched, and the expence reſerved fot better 

uſes; He never married, and perhaps he never had leifure to 

think of it. Being immerſed in . dies during the 
prime of his age, and afterwards engag@ in an employment 

of great importance, as well as quite then oþ » with. the com- 

_ pany wich his celebrity drew to wig, he * not ſenfible of 
any vacancy, in life, nor of the want 

He left 3 „at his death; but made no will, which, 


1 tells us, was becauſe he thought a legacy was no " 


a companion at home. 


Fiſt As to his works, beſides what wete — p in his 
2 


fe- time, there were found, after his death, amon 
ſeveral diſcourſes upon 
7 chemiſtry, and mathematics, ſeveral of which were 

ſhed at different times, as appears from the catalogue 


"of all his works in the note 23 The whole have been 


y Collected, 
[a] wen them in the order _ Pemberton, MyD F Syſtem 
of time, in whi ſe upon the ſame of the Word, 2 from 2 


ſubject were publiſhed, as s: I. Original, 1729,” 8%. This, as has 
Several papers relating to hisMeſcope,” been already obſerved, was at firſt in- 


and his theory of light and colours, ' tended to make the third book of his 


prin the © Philoſophical Tranſ- * Principia.” An Engliſh tranſlation by 


No. 80, 81, $2, 83, bs 927 2 29, 8vo. 7. Several Let- 
88, 96, 110, 3s 128 r. Flamſtead, Dr. Halley, and 
« Optics; reati RefleQions, Oldenburgh ;'* ſee our author's 


and Inflections, and Colours 
1704, 410, A Latin wanſlati 
Clarke, x 


„article in the General Dictionary. 8. 


Nation by Fet.-Coſte Amſt. 1729, 2 vale. 
T2mm0o, 3. „ LeQiones Opticz, 17297 
4to. 4. Optical Lectures, 1728, in meme, & traduit fur le 
— Letters to Mr. Oldenburgh, Se- Anglois, 1926,” — direction * 
cretary of the Royal Society,” inſerted the abb Conti, toget 

in the General Dictionary, under our ſervationsupon it. 10. * Remarks upon 
author's article. 5. © Naturalis Philo- the Obſervations upon a Chrono- 
ſophiz Principia Mathematica, 1687,” logical Index of Sir Newton, c. 
Kot 3 5 pre- bg a. 97 by De! Ba See wry — 

ace, again by him- No. 397, 11. 
direction ate 


ibid. 8. «© Abrege de e 


ſelf, in 1726, 4to. under the Kingdoms 
5 P 1 95 » wnended, 
"by | E524 | - DM 
20 * 51 8 
+. We „„ 3 


A 


pers, 
ubjects of antiquity, hiſtory, dis 


„ % A Paper about the Longitude,” drawn 
Frenth tran- up by T* of the houſe of commons, 


n fait — 44 


ſome ob- 


* 1 
.. 
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collected, 1784, with a valuable 3 in five hand- 
ſome quarto volumes, by the Rey. Dr. Worſley, now biſhop 
of Rocheſter. 

NEW ON (Ricard), D D. was decendeg from a 
family that had long been of conſiderable repute, of good 
fortune, which was uch injured duri the civilians, ii 
father enjoyed a moderate eſtate at Lavegdon Grange, in 
Bucks, (which is now in the family,) and lived in a houſe 
of loxgd Northanjpton's in Vardly Chaſe, where Dr. Newton 
was (we believe) born, He was edycated at ate 


inſer 
Tchool, and elected from that foundation to a ſkudemtſhip of 
'Chriſt-church, Oxford, where he was eminent as A tu 


a charge, which he executed to His own, the college's, 4 
univerſity's honour and benefit. Here he became M. A. 
ducted principal of Hart-hall, by Dr. Aldrich, in 1710, 
where he undertook#the 1 of D. D. Dec, 7, that year. 
amended, &c, 1723,” qto. 72. GAS be! at 8 ede, « The 
rithmetica Univerſalis, &c.“ r the Method of Fluxions, ang, Analyſis by 
* infinite Series,” tran 
1707, 8$v0, Under this head may be 
ranked his „ TraRatus de Speciebys 
the Trane. John Colſon, 17 16,” 
of his “ Optice, in 4t0. 17 | miſcellaneous pieces, 
«© Newtoni Geneſis cur- letters, as follow: t. A Letter 
2 3. © Analytisf Quantitatum Series, 
Floxiones, & centias, cum Enu- 
1711, 4to. under the inſpection pf W. 
Janes, elg. F. R. S. The laſt tract had 
another of the quadrature of curves, by 
the method of fluxions, under the . 
* 
Magritudine Figurarum curvitinearum;”! 
and other letters in the appendix to Dr. 
Svo. 14. Several letters relati his 
diſpute with Leibnitz, upon his Met to 
tolicum D. Johannis Collins & aliorum 
de Analyſi promota, juſſu Societatis 
ſcript and Letter of Mr, Leibnita to the 
- Abbe Conti, with Remarks, and à Let- 
gv: to which was added, Ralph 's. 
Hiſtory of Fluxions,“ as a ſupplement. 
 anguage that each was written; thoſe 
. 2 Leibnitz in Etench, thoſe of Newton 


Hoo 12, 1701; and B. D. March 18, 170). He was in- 
Py 
inſpection of Mr. Whiſton, * Englifh 
from the original L ; ch is 
added, & A. perpetual Cook tary by 
Figurarumcurvilinearum,” ſubjoined o 
the * 17100 
17c4: 2 | 
varum Leyden, 1740.“ 
me raione Linearum tertii Ordinie 
n publiſhed before, together with 
of “Tractatus dup de 
. Gregory's ( Catoptrics, & c. 1735, 
that invention, in Commercium epiſ- 
Regiæ edi uin, 1712, 4to. 15. © Poſt» 
ter of his own to that Abbé, 17 
- The legters were publiſhed in the ſame 
. the two laſt were trahiſlat 
, — rench, and printed alſo at Lol 


has nents 
* % * 
* a 1 . : 
+ - 


* 


to Mr, Bovle upon the Subject of the 
Philoſopher's Stone,“ General Dict. 
under Mr. BoyLsz's article. 2. A 
Letter to Mr. Aſton, containing Di- 
rectiouns for his Travels, ibid, under 
our author's article. 3. An Engliſh 
12 of a Lq; in Diſſertation upon 
gen Cubit o was ew, inſerted 
fa the miſcel orks of Mr. 
Jahn Gggeves, v publiſhed by Dr. 
Ae e in 1737, 2 vols. 3 vo. 
bs ation was found ſubjoined 2 
a work of Sir Iſaac's not huſhed, 4 
titvled # Lexicon Propheti 
« Four Letters from Sir 1ſaac ewton 8 
Arguments 
Deity, 1 * Vvo. « 


Dr, Bentley, ſ 

in Proof X 
Wee. to Mr Clarke, &c.” 
ions on the Prophecies 
of — a the Api of St. 
hn, 1733, 4to. Newtoni 
lementa Perſp@tivz univerſalis,1 746, 
8vo. A collection of ſeveral pieces of 
our author's, und e following title, 
« Newtoni If.” Opnſcula Mathematica 
Philoſ. & Philol. collegit J. Caſtillioneus, 
Lanſſ. 1744, "40. viii. tomes. Sir 
Haac alſo publiſhed Barrow's . Optical 
Lectures in 1699, 4to. and © Bern, 

Varenii Geographia, cc. 1681,” 89. 
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Dr, Newton was called into lord Pelham's family, to ſuper- 


intend the educationlof the late duke of Newcaſtle, and his 
brother Mr. Delham, who ever retained (as many letters now 


for any fay8ur for hinMelf, he never nay” any return for 

his ſedulous attenon to them till a ſhort.time before his death, 
which happened April 21, 1753, when he was promoted to a 
canonry of Chriſtzchurch, ,which he held with- his priggipal- 
ſhip e ont Gram He was honoured with thg eſteem 


extant % a Moſt affectionate regard for ham ; but, being 
a man og * independent and liberal princip ever to ſqlicit 


of the te lord Granville, than whom none Tat tt time 


tter judge of merit and men of learning. He was 


a 
ae to be as polite a {gholar and as ingenious a writer as 
any of the age. In cloſeneſs of argument, and perſpicuity 
and elegance of language, he had not bis equal. Never was 


any private perſon Sure in more truſts, or diſcharged them 
with greater integrity. He was a true friend to religion, the 
3 and the clergy; a mmof exemplary piety, and ex- 


as called forth ſo often to 


* 


tenſive Harity. No one mat 
preach, inſſthe latter end of queen 3 time, and in the 
beginne of king Geogge I. as Dr. Newton. 
Bp. Eompton, who Nad a kind affect ion and juſt eſteem for 
him, collated him 1@ghe rectory of Sudbury in Northhimpton- 
ſhire, He reſided there for ſome years; and, d his re- 
ſidence, diſcharged all the parts of his office pariſh- 
miniſter with .exemplary care and fidelity. AMngſt other 
particulars, he read. the evening-prayers of the liturgy at his 
church on the week-day eyeningsP at ſeven of the clock, hay- 
time and harveſt excepted, for the benefit of his pariſhioners, 
ſuch as could then aſſemple for public deyotions. When 
he left the e, returrfug tggyOxfoxd, about 1724, he 
enjsined his reſpective rates ſuKeſſivel / three worthy men, 
F Yin Baker, Mr. "Fed Mr. Saunders), to keep up the 
ame good rule; which they faithfully obſerved. He exerted 
all 


the Tucc wet s of London (Gibſon more particularly) 
to beſt his faid rectory on his curate for the time being, 
and on each ſucceſſively, Mid hie would relign ing charge: each 
of applications without ſucceſs, 2 His lordſhip's ſucceſſor, 
bp. N e conſentad to Dr. Nawton's propdfal ; 
and Mr. Saund&$- accordingly Weceeded the doctor in the 
rectory. In [B], he obtained the charter to convert 


* 


| by 


3 2 d 4 d * 2 * 
[3] He publiſhed after this, & Flarthal, in the Univerſity of Qs 


* 


* 


beſt endeayours, from ti time, to prevail with 


„ 

Scheme of Ducipline, with Statut s „ fol. 2. Rules and tes 

intended to be eſtabliſhed by a' Royal he Governn ent of, Hertford-col- 

Charter for the Education of Lo an lege, in the Uuives ſity ord ; wih 

x : IP HR . Obſervg® 
55 ba e 
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4 Hart-hall into Hertford-college, of which he was founder, at 


a conſiderabie expence to himſelf, great aids from his ny- - 
merous friends, and 1000l. at leaſt by his publication of 


rs * Theophraſtggſc},” with his admirable FWgliſh noten A 

IS . d ce his “ Pluralities Indefenſib Wan 

a publiſhed in anſq to the learned Wharton o Hluralities, 

appeared in 1744. Dr. Newton has not deen, and probably 

never will be, anſwered, Hart-hall was an appendage to 

Exster-college. Dr. Newton ed 7. * its dependence 

on Exter- college. The — * ybeite, or of 

Exete ollefe, afterwards of Chriſt-church, Hue 

* of Briſtol, oppoſed Dr. Newton's project of obtaini is 

charter; and never, perhaps, were- two people better pitted 

for a controverſy, which deſerved to be collected, for the lan- 
+ guage, as well as Junius's Letters. | 

* The MSS. of Mr. Jones have fyrniſſſed the following de- 

22 tached memoranda congeming him: A very ſenfible, thought- 


ful, judicious, and a truly hpneſt man. His writings ſhew 
- *# fied every Chiiſtian virtue.—He was my very 


his learning, judgement, anWintegrity ; and bis life exempli- 
| od friend; 

and a promoter of my ſtudies... I Nu loved andÞſpeted 
him liying, and I ſhall always revo his - memory he is 
dead. Moſt orderly and exact in higfamily at Lavendon 
Gene bene | often viſited him), as well as in his college. 
Diſcre punctual in eveſ part of his conduct. Highly 
and juſtly Meemed by the wiſe and good. He lamented 
thegindolence and invMvity, and was grieved to obſerve the 
{er views and ambitiouFſchemes, of fome of the heads of 
olleges and halls ; but he, for bis own part, refolved to do 
his duty, as Mame a, good govegnor, and a friend to uſeful 
diſcipline and learyy ne 2 of temperance and 


decency in _ pM of haviouſ- and of great moſbra - 
tion alſo, in reſpect of the diſſilreniſsntiments of his elo 


„ Obferyations on particular Fiſh f the late irregular Ademifſon of Nen 

them, ſhewing the Reaſonableneſs S—n—, Commoner of Hart- hall, joto 
thereof, By R. Newton, D. D. Prin- O—| C-—e. By Richa * 
e 2d 


cipal of Heriford-colletze, Lond. 1747, D. D. Principal of Hart-Hall. 


vo. Theſe wn up 1725. Edition, Lond. 1726, vo. Reprinted 
3- © Pniverſity ion; or an. Ex- 1733. 2 a 

li and Amendment of the Statute ej His ( * 9 
hich, under u Penalty inſufficien appear inp nh n, being 
eluded, ibits the Admi publiſhed by Hh eſſor, Ur. William 
Scholars going from one Society to an- Sharp, under the 4 


114 of '« The Cha- 
other, ithout the Leave of their re- racters of Theop s, with u ſtrictly 
| | ſpetile Governor, or of their Chan- literal Tranſlation of the Greek into 
: þ : humbly propoſed to the Chan- Latin, &c. with Notes and Obſerva- 
"cellar, Maſters, and Scholars, WM the tions on the Text, in Enzliſm : for the 
VUniveffity of Oxford, as a Mea Benefit of Hertford-colleges. By the 
ceſſary for the good Education of late R. Newton, D. P. and Principal, 

in the ſaid Univerſity, On Account of Oxt, 175% dra. 5 

3 Py Proteſtants 
Ae 
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2 N bn * 


for the 


* 


855 the ancient ones of Grefte and Ro e 
Face 2nd, at the age cs a finc Srl * | 
He hee n his aſpect, but ſweetened 


i 6 


S; 


Proteſtants.. He. „bed, and oecaſionailyl — a Fo wobld 
converſe; and ſometimes dine with, Dr. e, when he 
came to Northampton. He ſaw that they both aimed at the 
ſa and good end, in 1 fitting up angel 
tian mi He uſually made excurſions, in 
the long vacations "_ 0 various parts ofthe kingdom, moſt. 
mmonly takin im. for company and improvement, 
or more young — of fortune in his oy the 
"Wo a. of their parents. He wWas 
3 ee Moan, and Tun ofz refined 
ng You mig ke this in every p os is con- 

Mation. At evening, upon ſuch journeys, he would, a 


requeſt, a 


line before bed-time, deſire his young pupils to indulge him 


in a ſhort vacation of about half an hour, for his own private 
recollections. Wis ops that little interval they were filent, and 
he would ſmoI@ hz a is great compoſure, and then chat 
with them again 1 Ra 


A mann&tor a ſhort ſpace, and, 
bidding them a good night, go his r 
«He = an Lavendon G lyamented by all 
the pooꝶ o 


extre 
at nejghbourhood, to hom he was a kind bene- 
factor, Md by all bis fl 
kingdom. Upon hi 
be deſtroyed, as his \ 


a a conſcientious perſon. s fend, Dr. Hunt, adi ber 
be cautious, and to be ſure ot miſtake eani 
r with regard to ſome 5 0 5 alſo, whom ſhe 


ds and acquaintance throughout the 

death-bed, he ordered all his 42 to 

an widow informed me; a 
1 


vourable tegard, preſumed ſt the ſam 

tion. How far that good, lady 2 in the profil, 

deſtruction of the worthy doctor's papefs 2 Op able to 
em 


lay; but do hitherto ſuppoſg ſhe reducegyth 
Oxford, evra 


ncy of the publi x want __ 
off d himſelf a e es, then fellow of 
All Souls-college, and 
carried the point againſt 


gb 
principal of Magdalen-hall, 
ton's friends thought 
him to be by far the more duelle Nerlon for that eminent 
poſt; though Orator Digby was alſo, I think, a man of 
"ow as well as reputation... Newton farvived him. no 
. was well ſkilled in the modern 1 


modeſty, bu boy y, and freedom of converſation. 
know, haying carefully obſerved him, and 2 Ys 
found him eyen and uniform, . both in his temper and in his 
conduct. One thing comes nay into my mind. Being a 
gueſt for a night or two at his hoWat Lavendon, in the ſa Te 
mer 1 749, And! in my way to Oxford and = pp &c. I 
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at- 
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dung ſtudents®* 
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FN möbch be and fige diſcourſe with"bim, and particularly 


upon the je& of a reaſgnable reform in ſome particulars 5 
7 8 relating to our ecclefiaſtical eſtabliſnment; a reform, to which 


he was, a hearty well-wiſher. ,Qne Henin ing 
preſent his worthy — | andere; an in- 


&<nious young gentleman of —— upil of Saumders, 

he doctor was pleaſed to propoſe ta, us this queſtion: W 
ſhare are we to allow to c and Reaſon in matters o 
Religien? Thoſe two gen n f filent, he 
addreſſed himſelf - particu to Who in point of 
gage, ſuperior to them both. I freely anſwered, that, in my 
poor opinion, the due exerciſe of common ſenſe and reaſon, 


and private judgement in all matters of religion, ought to be 
allowed to all Chriſtians. He ſaid, he was af the ſame mind. 


le read prayers in his family at Lavendgp, morning and eve- 
; ®. ning, being ſelect parts of the pic h On Wedneſ- 

„ days and Fridays theffirany only.” He*appoint his ſtu- 
N digus gueſts ſeverſſſeparate apartments (being pafloux 


for 


* te ſtudy, Mitt pen, ink, and paygr, for each, and the uſe 
3 Ry of hi ary, rn near whole part ts, Kc, When 
# 4 Pelham was midiſter, that Ration corrupted the man, and 


made him like other-miniſters; for when he was aſked why 
he did not place, in proper ſtation, the able and meritorious 
Dr. Pen, he ſaid, Hg could I do it? he never aſked 
e ;' forgetting his tut Pelham more than once em- 
ployed Dr. Newton to iſh king's ſpeeches.” “ 
EV TON (THromas), an Engliſh biſhop, was born of 
w* ctable paregts, Dec. 1, 1703, at Lichfield in Stafford- 
ſhire, gic ved" the firſt part of his education in the free- 
ſchool there Put, W the age of thirteen, was removed to 
Weſtminſter, and, ih a year after, became a king's ſcholar. 
May, 1723, he was elected to Trinity-college, Cambridge; 
he ſays, he preferred e Oxford, not only becauſe 
he © thought the ſtudies there rather more manly, but becauſe 
the fellowthips of Trinity-college were much more valuable 
than the ſtudentſhips of Chriſt-church.” He took the degrees 
in arts at the uſual time, was choſen fellow of his college, and, 
in 1729, went into orders. Soon after, he removed CE 


9 


don; became, firſt curate, then auc, WT 
a | 


George's, flanover-ſquarez and, afterwajgs, 


noon-gſeacher at Groſvenor-chapel in 


uth- Audley-ftrect. 


Duringibis ſituation here, he was taken into lord Carpenter's 
family, to be tutor to his ſon, afterwards earl of Tyrconnel ; 
and, living here at no expence, was ** tempted to indulge his 
taſte in the purchaſe of books, prints, and pictures, and made 
the beginnings of a collection, which was continually re- 
5 F 


tr © „ In 


, + 
* 


ceiving additions and improvements.“ 


* 


10 | 
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In 19, Dr. Piece Men vicar . Martin's in the. 


Fields, appointed him mornin er at chapel in 
Spring-Garden. In 1741, wheWMr ulteneFwas created 
_ Bath, Mr. _ was appointed his firſt chaplain ; 


e _ 0 earl's intereſt, prefgrred to 


ow, in Cheapſide; 0 whic 
itted the chapeFin Spring-Garden. At che, beginnindd 


— 1745, he took his degree of doctor of Mvinity; and, the 


Rebellion breaking ont ſoon 3 he was, in all his ſermons, * 
ſo ſtrenuo 'A try, that he received ſome 
threatening ters, whi B adviſed him to lay before 


the ſecretary of ſtate, In 1747, he was choſen leQurer of 
George's, Hanover · ſquare; and, the ſame year, married t 

daughter of Dr, Trebeck, the rector, who lived ſeven years 
with him. In 1949, he publiſhed an Ulcion of Milton's © 
Paradiſe Loſtz;', which he — to yy Bath. March 
1751, when Fredezic pce of Wales died, he preacheda 
baer e the occaſion, at St. Gedige' Hanover-ſquare 4 


ſo Tecommended him to the prince dowager, th 1 
75 mediately made r chaplain. 1 5 . * ze 
* 47 4, hefloſt his father, a gel. 8 and DN A 
Bon t this time, he was en wing his“ 2 | 
| tions on the Prophecies:” and, ys mb « in! it was 
105 me; for, in any affliction, I never found a hetter and 
more effectual remedy than leine deep into ſtudy, ang: * 


fixing my thoughts as intenſely: d upon other ſubjects. 
This is founded in nature, and is Wes ret every body ſh uld 
be poſſeſſed of. The firſt volume of the Diflertati 
was publiſhed the following winter: the. other two did not, 
appear till three years after; nd, for the engguragetnent of 
his work be was appointed, in the&nean Me, to preach 
„Mr. Boyle's Lecture In 1956, he was made chaplain to 
the king; and, after, ry of Weſtminſter, and pre- 
centor of York. Sept. . he married a ſecond wi 
whom he deſcribes as a c levery/ * woman, who ha 
ſome knowledge and n of the world; who was 
capable of ſuperintending and directiag his affairs; who was 
= * manager and cecalſſymiſt, and could lay out his 
3 the beſt advantage; who, though ſhe brought no 
eg ſave one, and be a fortune in herſelf; who 
| . — v4 * handſomely, yet not expetifivgly, and 
do the honours dit in a becoming manner; w ad no 
more taſte and love of pleaſure than a reaſonable womM ſhould - 
have; who would be | happier in ſtaying win her huſband 


_ at home than in perpetually gadding abroad; who would be 
elk nee of ws er and, in ſhorty be a friend 


„„ 


ä N 


; % 104182 
A ent this fot 


and 133 M oven. Wie 
| 4 the benefit of our fe 


*,- 


"TE 
The 18th of the arg a, he kiſſec the ki d hand * 
for the biſhopric of Briſtol; to —_ was antes * 
reſident; ryſhip of St. Paul's; 


wy 1 


ſi 
xchanged for the deanry, in 1 RCA: 
ys, „was now fully ſatisfied; af 
| : never to ſeek or aſk for any thing more. des ny r bu 
„ 4 reſolution; and, after ſtruggling}, many with illneſs of 
* deere kinds, he died in bp - 7 ants 14, 1782, 


* NEWTON N (Tromas), a le 

tury, eminent for his Latin 

practiſed phyſie wi 

was in holy orders. > 

6, NIC Al SE ag arg a celebrated antj 
ky | ſeventeenth century, was deſcended uf a good 

3 ? where his brother was proQor-general of 


7 d : Wing, * Hei 25 to the church, — n 
© Bc ade a —_— in the holy gha 
| Dy dared imſelf who W o thiþſtudy and nd non 


ledg it antique 'monumgnts. Having proper fou 
tion of learning at bond he reſigned his canonry, and 

to Rome, — reſided many years; and. 

return to France, he held a Sorreſpondence with al 
the learned men in E rhaps there Was 2 
man of letters, who ha frequent and extenWe a com- 
metee with the learne of his time as the abe Nicaife. 
This correſpondence took up a great part of his time, and 


* | 
all 


hindered him#from enrichi the he Sublic with any large 
works ; but the letters hich he wrote himſ mee 
Which he received from others, W The 
+ © curious © Commercium Epi fo 1 piec 


which he publiſhed are, a La diſſertation· De Nummo 
Pantheo,” dedicated to Mr. Spanheim, and printed at Lyons, 
in 1689. The ſame War, plication of an anti 
monument found at Gyienne; N the dioceſe of Aach; but 
the piece” which made the 4. ar noiſe was A Diſcourlel 
{, upon the Form and Figure © Syrenes, in which, fol- 
lowing the opinion of Huet, — of Auvranches; he 
undertook to prove, that were, in reality, birds, and 4 
not fiſhe 3 e tran * rench, 17 
the Itaffan, a piece wh Bellori, contaimng a deſeriptios 
the e the Vatican, to which he added, A 
ſertation upon the Schogls of Athens and Parnaſſus,” 


＋ 


of Raphaeſg pictures. He wrote alſo a ſmall tract upon tho 
ancient muſe; and died while he 1 preſent the 
& 1 0 250 * | .-v public 

* 7 th | 


q 
* 
. . I 
I - . ” " 
* 8 N : 
* 1 4 
be. 


. 4 


| £ Pe 1 57 
public Han the * 3 of that antique inſeription, MF 
' nerve Arpaliz,” which was found infithe village of Velley, 
where haygied in OR. 1701, aged g. There was made upon 
bim, im an air of raillery, this epitaph ; which, haſſigver, 
repreſentggratyy endugh the- portraiture of his mind. 


— 


. abs ical, |» $ 


Qui la plume en main dans ſa chaiſe, 
/ .* MettoitJuiSul en mouvement, 
Tascam Franggig, Belgg, Allemande; 
Nap par diſcords"wutuelles, - |. 
ar 1 6. continuelles. 0 
t d'erudition, 9 
A gens | | 


$74 -reputation, _ 6. 
De tous cotez à ſon adreſſe, 1 


a journaux venojent ſans ccÞ;$ 


„ Gage, livres frais 6clos, | 
1 el paquets, ſoit en balotsss. 
| 1 e .;} | 5 ve 
1 ji pas e, . # 
| on_ 
a wj-þ 74 


54 ſa part n' 
| _— u Bureau, | 


„ OP 
> 


Baur un plitnomene ewas of 
N * Annonie Iheyreuſe travaille 4 * 
I DP'un manuſcript, d'un medaille; ??? 
{$$ &'vriger en ſolliciteur EE 


Feliciter un nouve au paps“ 
Shabile & fidele 6crivain, 
N'avoit pas la Matte Wa main. 
| le facteur de Varnafſegs | 1 
 WPgit-il & ce diſgrace, 90 We} 

Fait Are auMucgg, aux Noris, 
Aux Saflards, Cupe Leibnitz, 

| A Bainage le journaliſte, _ 5 

. Bayle le vocabuliſte * 


| Aux commentateur vin, 
Kobe, —— + 2: I 
Mainte curieuſe riſpoſte ; We 
Mais nul n'y perd tant que la poſte,” 


yſician, who flouriſhed about the 
cars before Chriſt, in the reign of Attal 


town in Ionia; and obſerves, tht, according t he 
. of lg 
a 0. 


MIC AN DEA. 1 


| „ ee !. v 
nauld mort averkir la pe, ee 


5 


ANDER of Colophon, a chlebrated grammarian, poet . 
or, accord- 
g to ſome, in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Suidas 
tells us, that he was the ſon of Xenophon of phon, a 


* A 


8 
dan 
ö "4 ay ys 1. per rc of Claros : no doubt, they knew not from whic 


a morphoſes”” of Anton 


F and Thebes 1 in ö ed N and we find ad cid 


. 


77 ml 'NiCANDER. 


« was a native of Etolia; but, if we may believe Neander 
himſelf, he was, indeed, born in the neighbyurhogd of the 
templg of Apollo, at Claros, a little town in Ionia, Mr Colo- 
pho yet, the name of his father was Damphęus [DJ. He 
Waaralled an ZEtolian, only becauſe he. ived ning peers in 
ar: Country, and wrote a hiſtory of it. A great number of 
writings ate aſcribed to him, of which we have remaining 

only two: one intituled, “ Theriaca ;”* deſcribing, in verſe, 
the accidents which attend wounds mad is, nomous beaſts, 
adding the proper remedies to then the other, * Alexiphar- 
maca;“ wherein he treats of poiſons and«theirſſitidotes, or 
counter-poiſons [x] : theſe are both excicygrt 8. Deme- 
trius Phalereus, Theon, Plutarch, and Di of Laodicea, 
wrote commentari n the firſt; and we have ſtill extant 

4 very learned iy Kholia“ upon both, the aythor of which 

is not known WhSgh Voſſius imagines theyvere made by 

Diphilus juſt mentioned. He wrote other Mees of the Hke 

kind, as Ophiaca,“ n ſerpents; and 3 of 

a collection of ies. He wrote alſo a commentary 
upon the *Prognoftics of Hippoerates“ in vche. The 
Scholiaſt of Nicander cites the two firſt bf theſe, and Suidas 
mentio os others. . alſo er in ſeveral places, 

' ſome poetica wgrks of Bur author u 5 7 called his 
« Georgics,” Which were known li ewiſe urio, pgether 

wich another poem upon Beu. | Beſides theſe he com 2 five 
books of _— ”W Ovid did afterghim. Some 

* verſes of this work ied by Tzetzes, and the Meta- 

iberalis were apparently taken from 

thoſe of Nicander, #ho m 25 have had à very fertile 
genius, ſince he compo ed a hiſtorical works; for 
inftance, * The. Hi of tes ph "Y . | „ is 

cited by Athenzus. And, as he oP 42 N 

in Ztolia, that country met nt Lyn e 

the ancients, who frequently bis ws Etolics ; na 


gs ? 


(23 The paiſoge \* e ad that ith 
poems, where he ſays, that not deſcribed by the botaniſts, 


and Suidas tells us, that the teraple_of pl it was extracted, or indeed what 
Claros, where that god gave his oratles, ——— though they were no rangers 

Was very near Colophon; ſo that his to the ill-effectiu of it. And the ſan 
* birth might be at. es thing is ſeen at this day 9 to, 
aQually at Claros, ſome drogs which are «| 

- " Tz} Among theſe ho b bay while nobody — initir! 
two that were minerals, derived from plants or animals, 

- tbe litharge and nv ſhews they are prepared, as coming 
there was no other known at that time z foreign countries Nicander ranks 15 

all tho reſt extracted either from — Fries.” .- pd 2 


plants or 2 of | the, apt . 
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NICKPRORUS 


cor Nes e tents bees, his work * "hat x * 
he applied himſelf to write A Hiſto — 7 — deſcription L L 
Europe im general. He was undoubte N par of good” | | 
merit. and well deſeryes thoſe eulogiums which ate gien of £ 
him in ſome epigrams in the“ Anthologia,” This N eds 5 
has been confounded with Nicandet the grammarian of Thyas 
tira, by Stephanus Byzantius: and Voſſus, in giving the =. 
titles of the books written by both theſe Nicanders, does not LY 9 
diſtinguiſh them t ſuſt; though he grants at laft, that hoy” | I 
could not be all he by the ſame Nicander. + 
Ne or, 40821 is called by the Ardbjatis) BALK IS, 
Sheba, famous for her viſit to Solomon. In the 
fr ures ſhe is ſtilec © The 7 8 of the South. „ She” - 
was, . queen of that part of A ia Felis which was 
inhabited by the Sabeans, where the women were ame to 
govern. Joſephus wilt have it that ſhe reigned over E 
= Ethiopia; and cites Herodotus: to prove it, who ſpea 
of Niconis, queen of Egypt, and mentions nothing of a 
pretended: journey to Jeruſalem. See 1 Kings x. and 2 
Chron. 1% to which Joſephus adds en ſtories from the 
traditions of the Jews. 
NICEPHORUS dent) At hiſtorian, TEN 
born about the eloſe of the 13th century, and flouriſhed ix 
the 14th, under the emperors Andronicus; John-Palzologus, 
and John Cantacuzenus. He was a great favourite of the 
elder Andronicus, who: made him librarian of the Church of 
Conſtantinople," and ſent him ambaſſador to the prince of 
Servia. He accompanied this emperor in his misfortunes, and 
attended at his death; after which he repaired to the court of 
the younger Andronicus} where he appears to have beet well 
received; and it is certain; that, by his influence over the 
Greeks, that church prevailed on to refuſe entering int“ 
any conference with * of pope John XXII. But, in 
the diſpute which aroſe between Barlaam and Palamos, — 
the part of the former, he maintained it zealouſſj in the co un- 
cil that was held at Conſtantinople in 1351, for which he was * 
caſt into priſon, and continued there till the return of "wy | 
Palæologus, who releaſed him; after which he held ac 
tation with: Palamos, in the preſence” of that "He by 
compiled a hiſtory, which; in eleven books, tne that | 
ſſed from 120% When Conſtantinopie was taken by the 3 
rench, to the deatli of Androcue Pafeolegus, the youtger; - "mi 
in 1341 | Befides this work, de is the anthor of ſome others _- 
His hiſtory, with a Latin nanffation by Jerome Wolf, was 
printed at Baſil in 16a, and again at Genes in ET We N 
have alſo a new — ie; and æ ne efftiom 1 5 
Ver. Kl. preceding, e the Louvre in 
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Prench king's librarian there. This edition contains, in the 
| firſt volume, the thirty-eight books of Gregors, which end 
with the year 13413 and, in the ſecond tome, are the thirteen 
following, Whieh contain a hiſtory of ten years. There are 
ſtill fourteen remaining to be publiſhed; as alſo fourteen other 
Mn ieces of Gregoras, who wrote Scholia upon Syneſius de 
nfomuiis,“ publiſhed by Turnebus in 1553: the verſion of 
Which, by John Pichou, is printed among the works of the 
N 5 ſame 8 neſius. i 9 21 EY | | af %, 1 ($734 
N IGEPHORUS (Carisrus), a Greek hiſtorian, who 
flouriſhed in the 14th century, wrote an Eccleſtaſtical Hiſ- 
tory,” in twenty-three books, eighteen of which are ſtill 
/ extant, containing the tranſactions of the church from the 
birth of Chriſt to the death of the emperor Phocas in 610. 
We have nothing left beſides the arguments of the five other 
ks, from the commencement of the reign of the emperor 
Teraclius to the end of that of Leo the Philoſopher, who died 
in 911. He dedicated this hiſtory to the emperor Andronicus 
Palæologus the elder: it was tranſlated into Latin by John 
Langius: it has gone through ſeveral editions, the beſt of 
which is that of Paris in 1630. There is only one manuſcript 
of this hiſtory, which 1s preſerved in the library of Matthias 
-Corvin, king of Hungary, who found it among ſome other 
books which he took from the Turks. Nicephorus was no 
more than thirty years of age when he compiled it ; however, 
it does not deſerve that contempt with which it is treated by 
Theodore Beza. Some other pieces are aſcribed to our author. 
Labbé, in his preliminary diſcourſe prefixed to the Byzan- 
tine Hiſtorians,” hath given a catalogue of the emperors and 
patriarchs of Conſtantinople, compoſed by Nicephorus ; and 
his abridgement to the Bible in Iambic. verſe was printed at 
Baſil in 1536. et ee e eee 
N [CEPHORUS (BuzMMIDAs), a prieſt, and monk of 
Mount Athos, flouriſhed in the 33th century. He refuſed the 
' . patriarchate of Conſtantinople, being favourable to the Latin 
church, and more inclined to peace than any of the Greeks of 
his time. In this ſpirit he compoſed two treatiſes concerning 
The Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt ;” one addreſſed to James 
triarch of Bulgaria, and the other to the emperor Theodore 
Laſcaris. In both theſe. he refutes thoſe who maintain, that | 
one cannot ſay the Holy. Ghoſt proceeds from the Father and 1 
the Son. . Theſe two tracts ate printed in Greek and Latin, by | 
Allatius, who has alſo given us a letter, written by, Blem- 
midas, on his expelling from the church of her convent the 
miſtreſs of the emperor John Ducas. There are ſeveral other 
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NICERON (Jonx FaAucis) was born at Paris in 16133 
Having finiſhed his academical ſtudies with à ſucceſs Which 
raiſed the greateſt hopes of him, he entered into the order of 
Minims, and took the habit in 1642; wherenpon, as is uſual,” 
he changed the name given him at his baptiſm for that of 
Francis, the name of his paternal uncle, who was alſd a 
Minim, or Franciſcan. The inclination and taſte which he 
had for mathematics appeared early. He began to apply him- 
ſelf to that ſcience in his philoſophical ſtudies, and devoted 
thereto all the time he could ſpare from his other employments, 
after he had completed his ſtudies in theology. All the 
branches of the mathematics, however, did notequally engage 
his attention; he confined himſelf particularly to optics, and 
only learned of the reſt as much as was neceſſary for rendering 
him perfect in this. There remain ſtill, in ſeveral houſes 
wherein he dwelt, Gy at Paris, ſome excellent pers 
formances, which diſcover his ſkill in this way, and which 
make us regret, that a longer life did not ſuffer him to carry. 
it to that perfection which he defired ; ſince one cannot help 
being ſurpriſed that he proceeded ſo far as he did in the mid{t 
of theſe occupations and travels, by which he was forced from 
it during the ſhort ſpace of time which he lived. He hath _ 
himſelf obſerved, in the preface to his Thaumaturgus 
Opticus,” that he went twice to Rome; and that, on his 
return home, he was appointed teacher of theology. He was 
afterwards choſen to accompany father Francis de la Noue, 
vicar-general of the order, in his viſitation of the convents 
throughout all France. But the eagerneſs of his paſſion for 
ſtudy put him upon making the beſt of all the moments he had 
to ſpare for books:; and that wiſe economy furniſhed him 
with as much as ſatisfied him. Being taken fick at Aix, in 
Provence,” he died there, September 22, 1646, aged 33. He 
was an intimate acquaintance of Des Cartes. His writings 
are: 1. L'Interpretation des Chiffres, du Regles pour bien 
entendre & expliquer facilement toutes ſqrtes des Chiffres, 
Simples, &.“ 2. La Perſpective ieuſe, ou Magie 
utile des Effets marveilleux de I'Optique, Catoptrique, & 23 
Dioptrique.“ This is only an eſſay to the following work 
8 „% Thaumaturgus Opticus: ſive, Admiranda Opti ces 
atoptrices, & Dioptrices, Pars prima, &c.“ He intended '» 1 
to add two other parts, but was prevented by deati n 
VNICERON (Jon PETER), fo. much celebrated on o- 4 
count of his Memoirs of Men Iuſtzious in the Republics = © 
of Letters,” was born at Paris, March 11, 1685. 8 
l of an ancient and noble family, who were in very high repute 8 
| about 1540, He ſtudied with ſucceſs in the Mazatine- coſlege 
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time, reſolving to forſake the world, he conſulted one of his 
uncles, who belonged to the order of Bernabite Jeſoits. This 
uncle examined him; and, not diffident of his election, in- 
troduged him as a probationer to that ſociety at Paris. He was 
19 received there in 1702, took the habit in 1703, and made his 
vos in 1704, at the age of 19. After he had 3 him- 

{-If, he was ſent to Montarges, to | £6 through a courſe of 

pinoy and theology; thence he went to Loches in 
Touraine, to teach thoſe ſciences.” He received the priefthood, 

at Poitiers, in 1708. As he was not arrived at the age to 

aſſume this order, a diſpenſation, Which his uncommon piety 

had merited, was obtained in his favour; The college of 

Montarges having + recalled him, he was their profeſſor of 

rhetoric during two years,” and philoſophy during four. In 

ſpite of all theſe avocations, he was humanely. attentive to 

every call and work of charity, and to the inſtruction of his 
Ulow-creatures,” many of whom heard him deliver out fit 

rules of conduct for them, not only from the pulpits of moſt 

of the churches witbin the province, but even ftom thoſe of 

1 Paris. In 1716, his ſuperiors invited him to that city, that 
* be might have an opportunity of following, with the more 
convenience, thoſe ſtudies for which he always had expreſſed 
tha greateſt inclination. He not only underſtood: the ancient, 
but the modern languages; a circumſtance of infinite advan- 
tage in the compoſition of thoſe, works which he has given to 
the public, and which he carried on with great affiduity to the 
5 time of his death, which happened after a ſhort illneſs, July 8, 
1738, at the age of 53. His works are, 1. Le Grand 

 Febrifuge 3 or, a Diſſertation: to prove that Common Water 

is the beſt Remedy in Fevers, and even in the Plague; tranſ- 

5 lated from the Engliſh of John Hancock, Miniſter of St. 
_ Margaret's, London, in 12mo.” This treatiſe made its ap- 
peatance, amongſt other pieces relating to this ſubject, in 

1720; and was attended with a ſucceſs which carried it through 

three editions; the laſt came out in 1730, in 2 vols. 12mo, 
intituled, A Treatiſe on Common Water; Paris, printed 
» by Cavelier.“ 2** The Voyages of John Ouvington to 
Surat, and divers Parts of Afia and Africa; containing the 
"Hiſtory of the Revolution in the Kingdom of Golconda, and 
ſpme Obſervations upon Silk- Worms. Paris, 1/26.“ 2 vols. 
e ware RS: % The Converſion, of England to; Chriſtianity, 
compared with its pretended Reformation: a Work tranflated 
1 "the Engliſh, N 19729.” 8 Vo. 4. Phe Natural 
Hiſtory of the Earth, tranflated from the Engliſn of Mr. 
Woodward, by Monſ. Nogues, Doctor in Phyfic 34 with an 
Anſwer to the. Objections of Doctor Camerarius: containing, 
9 Alſo, ſeveral Letter s written | on the: ſame Subject, 8 2 
. e en OR e methodical 
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S Diſtribution of Foſſils, tranſlated From the Weng. 

by Nicerob. Paris, 1 273 ” Ato- 5. Memoirs of Men il» 
luſtrious in the Republic of Letters, with a critical A cunt 
of their Works. Paris,” 12m0. The (firſt volume f this 
great work: appeared in 172); the others. were given to the 
public in ſucceſßon, as far as the thirty-ninth, which a | 
in 1788. The forticth volume was publiſhed after the death 
of the-author,. in 1739. Since that event, a fotty-firſt, and a 


forty- ſecond volume came out; but in theſe three lat are. 


"N ele af ich Niceron was not the Sage re Pic 
| [ 


niath centu 
triarch of Co 


fuber Mache, Naber, . at a in 1604. 15 
Nicetas compoſed alſo ſeteral panegyrics, in honour; of the ? 
apoſtles and other ſaints, 'which are iuſerted in the laſt” 

e the © Bibliathoes thor by Wenn Treis 


Altativs. „ | 
NICETAS eee TY 2 of 40 Ach 
of r e and £0 with Tbeophylact in 
the 1 ith century, and afterwards biſhop - of Heraclea com- 
poſed, ſeveral -** "Funeral Orations upon the death of 
Nazianzen 37 as alſd a Commentary, . which. is inſenret in 
Latin among the works of that father. There is aſorlbec to 
a Catena upon the Book of Job,” compiled of paſſz 

taten from ſeveral of the fathers, as Apollinarius, N 
Baſil, Chryſoſtom, Cyril of Alexandria, Didymus of S 
dria, Ephrem Syrus, Euſebius, Gregoty Nazianzen, Gregor 


of Nyſſa, Iſidore, Juliet Malicärneſſenſis, Methodius, * : 8 


Olympidorus, Quigen, Folychronius Severus, and Theop 


lus of Alexandria. * bis work was printed at London, LM 2 


in folio. We have alſo, by the ſame author, ſeveral 


tene upon the Pſalms any © icles, pyinted at Bafil iu 1 
Tree ze, Reva K * Commentary upon the =, 
Gregory Nazian printed, at Venice, under the MA 


Nicetas of Faphloganiy,, which i is hs "ſaute * | 
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© NICHOLS. 


girl, hom \ he had taken from the enemy; He afterwards | 
this ve. at Nice in Bithyaia, whero he died, in 


p 
e wrote a © Hiſtory, or Annals, from the death of Alexis 
8 in 1118, to that of Baudouin in 120g.” This 
work, of which we have a Latin tranflation by Jerome Wol- 
fins, "was printed at Baſil, in 1557 again at Geneva, in 
1593; and fince inſerted in the body of the Byzantine 
a Hiſtorians,” printed at the Louvre at Paris: but the ſtyle is 
inſupportably bad. Father Morel of Tours, in the 16th 
century, tranſlated the five firſt books of a piece, intituled, 
++ The Treaſure of the Orthodox Faith,“ aſcribed to Nicetas. 
They were printed in 1580, 8vo, and have inſerted ſince 
in-the twelfth volume of ny Bibliotheca Patrum“ of 
Cologne. We have alſo a fragment of the twentieth book, 
0 os, or what ought to be ſerved upon the converſion 
4 | Mahometan to Chriſtianity: - Michael Choniates, our 
| author's brother, ' compoſed ſeveral  Monodies' upon biz 
th,” which are alſo tranſlated by the ſame Morel; and 
ichael alſo compoſed ſome other diſcourſes, particularly one 
12 the ©. Croſs,” the 1 of which. i is in the Public 
brary at Paris. 

NICHOLAS (ABR Afan), an ingenious Engliſh pen- 
man, was born in Bread-ftreet, where his father kept a 
reputable ſchool, 1692. His performances, and they are all 
from the rolling- -preſs, are entituled, © Various Examples of 
Penmanſhip,” engraved by George Bickham, 1715 and 1717 ; 
he lived then at the Hand and Pen, in Bread - ſtreet. The 
0 Penman's Aſſiſtant, 1519.“ About this time he eſtabliſhed 

> oarding-ſchool at Clapham, which has been ſince ſup- 
ported with repute by his brother James Nicholas, who ſuc- 
ceeded him therein. In 1722, he publiſhed his“ Complete 
Writing-Maſter * engraved by Biekham in 31 folio plates, 
with his picture i in the front, He weg d, and died about 
the year 8 
1 cn (Wirz 425), Fa bl. 1 | Nichols, of Don- 
ington in Bucks, born in 1664, became a Batler or Com- 
moner of Magdalen-hall, Oxford," in 1679; removed after · 
| wards.'to Wadham college, and, as àa member thereof, took 
tlie degree of B. A. Nov. 27, 1683; and was admitted pro- 
bationer- fellow of. Merton-college in . Oftober 1684; M. A. 

June 19, 1688 ; and, about that time taking holy orders, be- 

came chaplain 40 Ralph carl of Montague, and, in September 
10691 rector of Selſey, near Chicheſtet, in Saſſex; was ad- 

mitted B. D. July a, 1692; and B. B. Nov. 4 
Wa After feng cee piety and es 
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ECHKUOL'S i 
in the cloſe of it, thus pathetically deſcribing his ſituation, 'in. 
a letter to Robert earl of Oxford; _ a 1 
| | $4 eur IT 
| “ Smith-ſtreet, Weſtminſter, Aug. 31, 1711. 
May it pleaſe your lordſhip, 
c J was in hopes that her majeſty would Have beſtowed the 
prebend of Weſtminſter upon me, being the place where I live, 
and that I might be nearer to books, to finiſh my work on the 
liturgy and articleg,, for which the was pleaſed to tell to nem. 
with her own mouth, ſhe would conſider me. My good lord, | SE 
[ have taken more pains in this matter than any divine of our 5 
nation, which 1 hope may beſpeak the favour of a Church-of- | 
England miniſtry. Therefore I moſt humbly beſeech your 
lordſhip for your intereſt for the next prebend of that church 
(if this be diſpoſed of) that ſhall be void; for, if I hade 
merited nothing, my circumſtances want it, I am now”. 
forced on the drudgery of being the editor of My, Selden's 
books, for a little money to buy other books to carry on my 
liturgical work. I have broken my conſtitution by the pains 
of making my collections myſelf throughout that large work, | 
without the help of an amanuenſis, which I am not in a con- 
dition to keep, though the diſeaſe of my ſtomach (being a : 
continual cholic of late, attended. by the rupture of a vein) 
might plead pity, and incline my ſuperiors not to to ſuffer ime i 
all mY days to be a Gibeonite in the church without any regard 1 
or relief. Pray, my lord, repreſent. my caſe to the queen; | 
and 1 ſhall never be wanting to make my moſt ample ac- 
knowledgement for ſo great a Iv, I could long ſince hays 
made my way to preferment, without taking all this pains, by a 
noiſy cry for a party: but, as this has been often the ng 
and once the ruin, of our clergy, ſo I have always induſtriouſſy 
avoided it, quietly doing What ſervice I could to the clark 
1 was born in, and leaving the iſſue thereof to God's Provi- 
dence, and to the kind offices of ſome good man, who ſome 
time or other might befriend me in getting ſome little thing 
for me to make my eircumſtances caly ; which is the occaſion 
that your lordſhip has n of this application from, 
Four lotaſhip's mo dutiful, moſt obed jent 
And moſt humble ſervant . 
JCJJ%%%%́⁶ - cr LE WT. 
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His publications were, 1. & An; Anfwer to an heretical Book, 

called, The naked-Goſpel;* which was condemned and 

ordered to be publickly burnt by the Convocation of the 

Univerſity of . Oxon, Aug. 19, 1690, with ſome Reflexions 

on Dr. Bury't new "OS of that Book, 1691,” = B 
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233 NICHOLS, 


2. A ſhort Hiſtory of Socinianiſm,” printed with the an. 


ſwer before-mentioned ; and dedicated to his patron the earl 
of Montague. 3. A Practical Eſſay on the Contempt of the 


World, 1694, 8vo, inſcribed to Sir John Trevor, Matter 


of the Rolls,” to whom the author acknowledges his obliga- 


tions for © a conſiderable preferment beſtowed. in a moſt 


oblighs 10d generous manner.” 4, The Advantages of a 
learned Education,” a ſermon preached at a ſchool-feaſt, 1698, 


Atto. 5s. © The Daty of Inferiors towards their Superiors, in 
Hig Practical Diſcourſes ; ſhewing, I. Tis Duty of Subjects 


o their Princes. II. pe Duty of Children to their Parents, 
III. The Duty of Setvants to their Maſters. IV. The Duty 
of Wives to their Huſbands. V. The Duty of Pariſhioners and 
the Laity to their Paſtors and Clergy. To which is prefixed a 

ſſertation concerning the Divine Right of Princes, 17501,” 


F hrs 6. An Introduction to a devout Life, by Francis 
Sales, Biſhop and Prince of Geneva; tranſlated and reformed 


from the Errors of the Romiſh Edition. To which is prefixed 


àDiſcourſe of the Riſe and Progreſs of the Spiritual Books in 


the Romiſh Church, 1901,” 8vo. 7. A Treatiſe of Con- 


 folation to Parents for the death of their Children; written 
upon the Occaſion of the Death of the Duke of Glouceſter ;" 


and addrefſed ** to the moſt illuſtrious Princeſs Anne of Den- 
mark, 1701,“ 8. 8. God's Blefling on Mineral Waters; 


- a Setmon prog at the Chapel at Tunbridge Wells, 1102,” 
4to. 9. AC 

dated to the Queen's mo 
which a third edition, 9 


onference'with a Theiſt, in Five Parts; dedi- 


{t excellent Majeſty, 1703,“ 8vo; of 
With the addition of two conferences, 
the one with a Machiavelian, the other with an Atheiſt, all 
carefully reviſed and prepared for the preſs by the author, was 
publiſhed in 2 vols. 8vO. 1723. 10. A Practical Eſſay on 
the Contempt of the World ; to which is prefixed a Preface to 
the Deiſts, and vicious Libertines of the Age, 1 704. ad edit, 


ivo. 11. The Religion of a Prince; ſhewing that the Pre- 
Lepts of the Holy Scriptures are the beſt Maxims of Govern- 


ment, 1704. 8yo. 12, Defenſio Keeleſiz Anglicanz, 
1707,” 12mo. 13. “ A Paraphraſe on the Common Prayer, 
with Notes on the Sundays and Holidays, 1508,” 8vo. 14. 


« Afflictjons the Lot of God's Children, à Sermon on the 


Death of Prince George, 1509,” 8vo. 15. © A Comment on 
the, Book of Common Prayer, and Adminiſtration of the 
Sacraments, &c.. 1710,” folio: . 16. © A Supplement to the 


Commentary on the. Book of Common Prayer, 1511,” folio. 

In the preface to this ſupplement, Dr. 
Jong fit of illnchs with which,God had'p 
à very uneſtabliſhed ſtate of health bath before and after it.“ 


Nichols mentions * a 

leaſed to yifit him, and 

This illneſs apprary Wen n Bote Faded in hiy depth, 17. 
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« Hiſtoriz Sacræ Libri VII. Ex Antonii Cocceii Sabellici 
Eneadibus concinnatum, in uſum Scolarum, & Juventutis 
Chriſtiane, 1711,” 12 m0. 18. A Commentary on the 
firſt Fifteen, and Part of the Sixteenth Articles of the Church 
of England, 1712,” fol. 19. A Defence of the Doctrine 
and Diſcipline of tlie Church of England; firſt written in 
Latin for the Uſe of Foreigners by William Nichols, D. D. 
and tranſlated into Engliſh by himſelf, 1915,” 12mo.—A 
volume of letters written by and to Dr. Nichols in Latin (by 
Jablonſki, Oſterwald, Wetſtein, &c.) was preſented by his 
widow Catharine Nichols to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
OR. 28, 1712, to be depoſited either in Lambeth or St. Mar- 
tin's library, They are accordingly preſerved among the 
valuable Mss at Lambeth, No. 676. It may not be improper 
to diſtinguiſh this pious divine from his name-ſake WIL LIAN 
Nichols, M. A. and rector of Stockport in Cheſhire, who 
was a ſtudent of Chriſt Church, Oxford, and publiſhed, 1. 
„De Literis invents Libri ſex; ad illuſtriſimam Principem 
Thomam  Herbertum, Pembrokiæ Comitem, &c. 1911,” 
8v0. 2, ** Oratio coram venerabili Societate promovenda 
Religione Chriſtiana habita Londini, Dec. 29, 1715,” I2mo; 
and, 3. HEI APXQN Libri Septem.  Accedunt Liturgica, 
1739 SEM on ũ ”˙l.r 8 1 
NICHOLLS(FxAxk), an eminent een. born in Lon- 
don, in 1699. He was educated firſt at Weſtminſter, and after- 
wards at Oxford, where he was choſen reader of anatomy. After 
viſiting Paris he returned to Londony and gave pliyſiological 
lectures, which were well attended. In 1728, he was choſen 
Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1729, he took his degree of 
doctor of phyſic, at Oxford, In 1743 he married the daughter 
of Dr. Mead, by whom he had five children. On the death of 
Sir Hans Sloane, he was choſen to ſucceed him as one of the 
king's phyſicians. On the death of his royal maſter, Dr. 
Nicholls, after republiſhing his tract“ De Anima medica,” 
with a diſſertation : De Motu Cordis et Sanguinis in Homine 
nato et non nato,“ ſpent the remainder of his life in literary 
retirement. He died at the age of 80, and his life was written 
in elegant Latin by Dr. Lawrence, formerly preſident of the 
college of phyficiauns. JF nr Cn 
NICOLAS, one of the ſeven firſt deacons, Akts vi, 5. 
He was a proſelyte of Antioch. . Afterwards he embraced. 
Chriſtianity, and was one of the moſt zealous and holy among 
the firſt Chriſtians ; 10 that 7 Aue wa of the ſeven 
firſt deacons of the church of Jeruſalem... Though afterwards 
he is ſuppaſed to have been the firſt author and founder of the 
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allowing adultery and the uſe of meats offered to idols.— 
Theodoret ſays, the two diſtinguiſhing characters of this ſect 
were libertiniſm and folly.—Jeſus Chriſt, in the Rev. ii. 6. 
&c. expreſſly condemns theſe heretics. —Some antient writers 
diſtinguiſh Nicolas the founder of this ſect, from Nicolas the 
deacon. 2 E 7 89890 
NICOLE (Jonx), father of the celebrated Peter Nicole, 
was deſcended of a reputable family, and born at Chartres, in 
1600. He applied himſelf to the law, and made a good pro- 
ficiency in it; fo that he became an advocate in parliament, 
and judge official to the biſhop of Chartres. He was a good 
haranguer, but a bad advocate. Being full of enthuſiaſm, he 
gave into an intolerable bombaſt, and interſperſed his pleadings 
with verſes and ſcraps of romances, a great number of which 
were found after his death among his papers. His daughter 
Charlotte would have ſold them to a butter - woman; but his 
ſon Peter took care to have them burnt, that the town might 
not ſwarm with ſuch traſh. It pats for an undoubted truth 
in that town, that he never publiſhed any thing in proſe or 
verſe ; but the abbe de Marolles, numbering up thoſe perſons 
who had made him preſents of their writings, ſays expreſſly, that 
John Nicole, father of Peter, preſented him with the decla- 
mations of Quintilian, which he had tranſlated into French; 
and, in effect, his name appears to one of theſe declamations, 
printed at Paris, in 1642, and dedicated to Mr. Seof, biſhop 
of Chartres. The abbe de Marolles adds, that he had ſeveral 
times received verſes in Latin and French from our advocate, 
being, continues he, “the oldeſt of my friends, and of the 
fame age with myſelf.” He died at Chartres in 1678. | 
NICOLE (Cravpe), coufin-german of the preceding, 
was ſon of Nicolas Nicole, receiver of the town of Chartres, 
where he was born in 1611; and, in proceſs of time, became 
one of the king's council, and preſident. in the elections of 
Chartres. He died in that town, Nov. 2, 1685. He was 
a good. maſter of the Greek, Latin, and Italian, languages, 
and wrote tolerably well in French, having a talent for French 
poetry, ' which, however, he abuſed, the greateſt part of his 
poems being lewd and diſſolute. Gallantry, and ſuch pieces 
where tender ſentiments had the greateſt ſhare, were his taſte. 
The love-elegies of Ovid, the odes of Horace upon the looſeſt 
ſubjects, and ſome other pieces of the ſame ſtamp, were 
morſels which pleaſed his palate moſt, and he ſucceeded beſt in 
ſuch things. After ſeveral of his poems had been handed 
about in ſeparate ſheets, he collected them together, and 
printed them at Paris, 1660, in two vols. gto, with a dedi- 
cation to the King, under the title of, The Works of the 
Preſident Nicole,” This collection appeared again 42 5 
* ; death, 
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degth, enlarged with ſeveral new pieces, ſome of which, are 
upon ſubjects of piety, in 1693, at Paris. They conſiſt of 
tranſlations, into French verſe, of ſeveral works of Ovid,“ 
« Horace,” Perſius, Martial,“ Seneca the T ian,“ 
« Claudian,” and others,” A Tranſlation of an Elegy and 
Ode of Anacreon,” and of * A Poem upon the Loves of 
Adonis, by the Cavalier Marin, &c.“ Shs Fn. 
NICOLE (PerzR), a cel atel French diyine, was born 
at Chartres, Oct: 6, 1625. He was the ſon of John Nicole 
above- mentioned; and, being a youth of bright genius, joined 
to a very happy memory, and great docility, he ſoon made a 
reat proficiency under his father, who underſtood Greek and 
tin very well, and choſe to be preceptor to his ſon. At 
fourteen, having finiſhed his ordinary courſe of humanity- 
ſtudies, his father ſent him to Paris, to go through a courſe 
of philoſophy, and then proceed to diyinity. | Peter arrived in 
that city about 1642; and, having completed his courſe of 
philoſophy, took the degree of M. A. ſuly 23, 1644. He 
afterwards ſtudied divinity at the Sorbonne, in 1645 and 
1646; and, during this courſe, he learned Hebrew, perfected 
himſelf in Greek, and gave a part of his time to the inſtruc- 
tion of the youth put under the care of meſſieurs de Port- royal. 
As ſoon as he had completed three years, as uſual, in the ſtudy 
of divinity, he proceeded bachelor in that faculty; on whicl 
occafion he maintained the theſes called the Tentative, in 1649. 
He afterwards prepared himſelf to proceed a licentiate; but 
was diffuaded from it by the diſpute which aroſe about the five 
famous propoſitions of Janſenius, added to his connections with 
Mr. Arnauld. By this means he was more free to cultivate 
his acquaintance with Port-royal, to which houſe he attached 
himſelf with the ſtricteſt ties. He retired thither, and aſſiſted 
Mr. Arnauld in ſeveral pieces, which that celebrated do&or 
publithed in his own defence. In the advertiſement prefixed 
to ſame provincial letters, with the notes of Wendrock, it is 
ſaid Be was then in Germany; but this is generally believed to 
be only a FA and that he was in Germany no otherwiſe 
than in ſpirit, becauſe he took a German name with the view 
of making it believed that the notes came for Germany. He 
afterwards refided at ſeveral places, ſometimes at Port-royal, 
ſometimes at Paris. He continued undifturbed in that city; all 
1677, when a letter which he wrote, for the biſhops. of t. 


Pons and Arras, to pope Iunocent XI. againſt the relaxations 


of the caſuiſts, drew upom him a ſtorm, that obliged him to 
withdtay. He went firſt to Chartres, where. his father was 
lately dead; and, having ſettled his temporal affairs, he re- 
paired to Beauvais, and ſoon aſter took his leave of the king- 
dom, in 1679. He retited firſt to Bruſſels, then _ to 
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Liege, and, after that, viſited Orval, and ſeveral other plac 

* Por dated July 16, 1679, which he wrote _ Barks 
archbiſhop of Paris, facilitated his return to France: and 
Robert, canon of the church of Paris, obtained leave of that 
archbiſhop, ſome time after, for Nicole to come back privately 
to Chartres. Accordingly he repaired immediately to that city, 
under the name of M. Berci, and reſumed his uſual employ- 
ments. The ſame friend afterwards ſolicited. a permiſſion for 


which he continued alive afterwards were 5 in a languiſh- 
ing way; and he died of the ſecond ſtroke of an apoplexy, 
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upon his return, he viſited France. He underwent many 
hardſhips in theſe travels; however, he had not been long 
come back to the college, when he fet about writing a deſcrip- 
tion of what he had obſerved abroad, being likewife choſen 
fellow of his college in 1679. About the fame time, his 
merit recommended him to Dr. Edward Rainbow, biſhop 5 | 
Catlifle, who made him his chaplain ; and, in 1681, | 
him a prebend i in that church. The ſame patron collated im 
to the vicarage of Torpenhoe, and, in 1682, to the arch- 
deaconry of Carliſle; and, having greatly diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in the literary world, he was promoted to the ſee of Car- 
lie in 1702; in conſequence whereof he was created D. D. 
at Oxford, by diploma, June 23, nine days after he was 
biſhop. He was deeply engaged in the Bangorian controverſy, 
which began in un and, in the year following. tranſlated 
to the biſhopric o Londonderry in Ireland. While he held 
this ſee he built a repoſitory for the manuſcripts and records 
relating to it; and, continuing ſtill in favour at Court, Jan. 28, 
1726-7, he was raiſed to the archbiſhopric of Caſhell, and 
made primate of Munſter, in the room of Dr. William Pal- 
liſer ; but he was prevented from entering into the full poſſeſ- 
ſion of this laſt dignity by his death, which happened a few 
days after his promotion, ſuddenly at Derry, the 13th of 
February following. 

Browne Willis sen, in relation to his character, that 
he was a man of very great learning, to whom the world is 
much indebted, not only for what he has publiſhed in an- 
tiquity, but. in univerſal ſciences.. However, in regard to 
impartiality, we ought not to conceal, that, though he was 
endued with an induſtrious-faculty, ſuch as is requiſite for an 
antiquary, yet he falls frequently into miſtakes, for want of 
ſufficient accuracy, not only in reſpe& to manuſcripts, which 
might be excuſable, but in regard to printed and common 
books; and moreover the character he gives of many authors: 
appears not to be free from prejudice. _ | 

He publiſhed the following things t 1. Several parts of the 
Engliſh Atlas, publiſhed by Pits, as, The Deſcription of 
Poland and Denmark,” in vol. i. 1680: The Deſcription of 
Part of the Empire of Germany, viz. the Upper and Lower 
Saxony, tie Dukedom of Mecklenburg, Bremen, Magde- 
burg, &. the Marquifates of Brandenburg and Mifnia, witlt 
the Territories adjoining the Palatinate of the Rhine, and 
the Kingdom of Bobermis- in the ſecond volume, 1681; folio. 

The: Beeription of the remaining Part of the Empire; viz. 
Wen the Palatinate of | Bavaria, Archdukedom. af 
Auſtria, the Kingdom: of Hu ry, the Principality of Tran- 
Hiram and Cirde- of W with the- nemghBouring 


provinces,” 
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provinces,” altogether intirely making up vol. iii: 2683, folio, 
2. A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of Carliſle, 
on Sunday Feb. 15, 1684-5, being the next day after King 
James II. was proclaimed King in that City, 1686,“ to. 

e alſo. publiſhed ſome other ſermons ſeparately, which are 
not collected into a volume: 3. A Letter to Mr. Obadiah 
Walker, Maſter of Univerſity-College, concerning a Runic 
Inſcription in the Church of Beaucaſtle, in Cumberland,“ 
Phil. Trend No. 178. 4. A Letter to Sir W. Dugdale, 
concerning a Runic Inſcription on the Font at Bridekirk,” 
publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, the ſame number. 
Theſe two letters are alſo inſerted in Gibſon's edition of 
Camden. 5. The Englſh Hiſtorical Library, part i. 
1696; part ii. 1697 ; part iii. 1699. A ſecond edition of 
all the three parts together was printed in 1714, in a thin 
folio, and afterwards in 4to. 6. A Letter to Dr. White 
Kennet, in defence of the Engliſh Hiſtorical Library againſt 
Dr. Francis Atterbury, &c. 1902,” 4to. 7. The Scottiſh 
Hiſtorical Library, &c. 1702, 8vo. 8. A true State of 
the Controverſy betwixt the - preſent Biſhop and Dean of 
Carliſle [Dr. Atterbury] touching the regal Supremacy, &c. 
1704,” 4to. 9. A Collection of Papers ſcattered lately 
about the Town in the Daily Courant, St. James's Poſt, &c. 
with ſome Remarks upon them, in a Letter from the Biſhop 
of Carliſle to the Biſhop of Bangor, 1419,” 8yo. Some of theſe 
advertiſements had been alſo written by him. 10. A Latin 
Epiſtle to Dr. David Wilkins, concerning his new edition of 
the Anglo-Saxon Laws, prefixed to that Work, 1721,” folio. 
11. The Iriſh Hiſtorical Library,“ 8vo. 

NICON, a native of Ruſſia in 1613. His parents were ſo 
obſcure that neither their names nor ſtations are known. He 
was educated under the care of a monk in the convent of St. 
Macarivs, and here he imbibed a ſtrong and encreafing pre- 
judice in favour of the monaſtic liſe. In compliance,  how- 
ever, with the wiſhes of his family, he married, and was 
ordained a ſecular prieſt. The loſs of his children by death 
diſguſted him with the world, and he perſuaded his wife to 
take the veil, whilſt he became a monk. He retired into an 
iſland in the White Sea, and inſtituted a ſociety in this ſoli- 
tude remarkable for its great auſterities. He had not been 
in this place many years before he was made, after a ſeries of 
eccleſiaſtical dignities, archbiſhop of Novegotod; and, finally, 
| patriarch of Ruſſia. He was not only eminent as a | any 
but diſcovered the great and energetic talents of a ſtateſman 
and to them he fell a victim. In 1658, he was compelled to 
abdicate his dignity of patriarch, on which he returned to his 
cell, and lived over his former auſterities. His 1 
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did not ſatisfy the malice of his enemies; they procured his im- 
riſonment. He obtained, after a number of years, his re- 
eaſe, with permiſſion to return to his favourite cell; but, 
whilſt on the road to this ſpot, he expired in his 60tli year. 
NICOT (Joux), maſter of requeſts to the king of 
France's houlehold, was born at Niſmes. He was ambaſſador . 
from France to Portugal in 1559, and carried thence to his 
native country the beſt tobacco, called after him Nicotiana. 
He was author of * A French and Latin Dictionary,“ in folio, 
of * A Treatiſe on Navigation, and of ſome other works. 
He died at Paris in 1603. | 3 
NIEUHOFF (Joux px), a Dutch writer, born about the 
middle of the laſt century. He wrote a curious and important 
account in Dutch of his embaſſy on behalf of the Dutch Eaſt- 
India company to the emperor of China. This has been 
tranſlated into French by Jean le Carpentier. This book is 
very ſcarce, and of great value. | | | 
NIEUWENTYT (BERNARD), an eminent Dutch phi- 
loſopher and mathematician, was born Avg. 10, 1654, at 
Weſtgraafdyk in North Holland, of which place his father 
was miniſter. He diſcovered a turn for learning in his farſt 
infancy ; but in this he differed from thoſe of the ſame bent, 
who, having an ambition to be ignorant of nothing, enter 
upon every thing, without giving themſelves time to attain a 
maſtery in any one ſcience ; on the contrary, our young man, 
though not, indeed, without a defire to know every thing, 
et had the wiſdom to confine his views within certain limits. 
His father deſigned him for the miniſtry ; but, ſeeing his 
inclination not lie to divinity, he ſuffered him to gratify his 
own talle. Thus young Nicuwentyt, ſeeing that nothing was 
more uſeful than to fix his imagination, and to form his 
judgement well, applied himſelf early to logic, and the art of 
realoning juſtly ; in which he grounded himſelf upon the 
principles of Des Cartes, with whoſe philoſphy he was 
greatly delighted. Thence he proceeded to the mathematics, 
where he made a great proficiency; but the application he 
gave to that branch of learning did not hinder him from ſtudy- 
ing both phyſic and law. He ſucceeded in all theſe ſciences, 
and became a good philoſopher, a great mathematician, a 
celebrated phyſician, and an able and juſt magiſtrate. Although 
he was naturally of a grave and ſerious diſpoſition, yet he 
was very agreeable in converſation : his engaging manner 
procured the affection of every body, and by this means he 
frequently. drew over to his opinion thoſe who, at firſt, dif- 
fered very widely from him. Thus accompliſhed, . he ac- 
quired great eſteem, and credit in the council of the town of 
Puremerend, where he refided ; as he did alſo in the 3 
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that province, who reſpected him the more, inaſmuch as he 
never engaged in any cabals or factions in order to ſecure it, 
relying ſolely upon his merit. In reality, he was more at- 
tentive to cultivate the ſciences than eager to obtain the 
honours of the government ; contenting himſelf with being 
cCounſellor and burgomaſter of the town, without courting 
any other poſts, which might interfere with bis ſtudies, and 
draw him too much out of his library. He died in 17zo, 
having been twice married. He produced ſeveral works. 

Theſe are as follows: Conſiderationes circa Analyſcos 
Quantitates infinite parvas applicatz ad principia & calculi 
differentialis Uſum. Analyſis infinitorum ſeu curvilineorum 
Proprietates ex Polygonorum deduQtz. Conſiderationes ſe. 
cundæ circa differentialis Principia, & Reſponſio ad Virum 
nobiliſſimum G. G. Leibnitium.“ This piece was attacked 
by John Bernouilli and James Hermant, celebrated geometri- 
cians at Baſil. 2. A Treatiſe upon a New Uſe of the 
Tables of Sines and Tangents.” 3. Le yeritable Uſage de 
la Contemplation de l' Univers, pour la conviction des Athees 
& des Incrédules,“ in Dutch. This is his moſt eſteemed 
work; and went through four editions in three or four years. 
It was tranſlated into Engliſh, and printed three or four times 
under the title of the . Religious Philoſopher, &c.“ There 
is likewiſe another tranſlation into French, publifhed with 
this title, L'Exiſtence de Dieu demonſtree par les Mer- 
veilles de la Nature,” 4to. We have alto, by our author, 
one letter to Bothnia of Burmania, upon the 27th article of 
his meteors, and a refutation of Spinoſa, in 4t0. in the 
Dutch language. | 

NIGER (C. Pesczxn1vs JusTvs) ſucceeded Pertinax in 
the empire of Rome. He was a man of great underſtanding, 
firmneſs, moderation, and virtue; but his exact diſcipline, ill- 
ſuĩted to the corrupted times in which he lived, could not be 
endured by the ſoldiery. Severus was elevated to the purple, 
and, marching againſt Niger, this latter was defeated; and his 
head, fixed to a ſpear, was carried in triumph through the 
ſtreets of Rome. HERS AW 
NIGIDUS FIGULUS (Pvzmtivs), one of the moſt 
learned authors of ancient Rome after Varro. He was a 
philoſopher of the Pythagorean ſect, a good humaniſt, and 
à great aſtrologer ; he alſo applied himſelf to ſtate-affairs, and 
was a very able miniſter. He flouriſhed'in the time of Cicero, 
was his fellow-ſtudent in philofophy, and the counſellor with 
whom he adviſed in affairs of ſtate ; and, being ptætor and 
ſenator, he aſſiſted the orator in breaking the conſpiracy of 
Catiline, and did him many ſervices in the time of his 
adverſity. It was Nigidus who drew up the interrogatories to be 
725 4 put 
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put to thoſe. who diſcovered that plot. Cicero acknowledged, 
that it was in concert with Nigidius the philoſopher, - that he 
took thoſe important meaſures which ſaved: the common- wealth 
under his conſulſhip : and, when Cicero went to his govern- 
ment-of Cilicia, Nigidius,- who was returning to Rome, after. 
having exerciſed a. public employment in Greece, waited for 
him at Epheſus ; where. theſe two friends ſaw one another 
again wil great joy, and had very long philoſophical con- 
ferences with Cratippus the Peripatetic. In a word, Cicero, 
informs vs, that Nigidius was the reſtorer of the gorean 
philoſophy; but that he took a pleaſure in treating things 
after the manner of the academics. He uſed to examine 
things pro and con, but determined little. 1 
He was ſo profoundly ſkilled in the knowledge of the ſtars, 
and ſo, ſucceſsful in erecting figures, that he was ſuſpected 
of being a magician and necromancer. One day viſiting 
Oddavius, the father of Auguſtus Cæſar, he aſked him, 
„Why he came ſo late to the ſenate-houſe ?” ( Becauſe my 
wife is brought to bed of a ſon,“ replied the other. You 
have given us a maſter,” cried Nigidius inſtantly. This ex- 
clamation troubled Octavius to ſuch a degree, that he was 
going to. reſolve to kill the babe; but was prevented by the 
aſtrologer, who told him, that it would be impoſſible to put 
that deſign in execution. We have alſo another proof of the 
great reputation which Nigidius had gained in aſtrology. 
ucan numbers him among thoſe who preſaged the calamities 
that would befal the Romans, juſt before the rupture between 
Cæſar and Pompey. Apuleius alſo tells us, that Fabius, 
having loſt 500. denarii, went and conſulted Nigidius, who, 
by the power of his incantation, made ſome little boys ſay, 
where the purſe had been buried which contained part of theſe 
denarii, in what manner the reſt had been diſtributed, and 
that Cato the philoſopher had one of them in his poſſeſſion 3 
and it is added, that Cato confeſſed it had been given him by 
a footman. St. Auſtin abſerves alſo, that he was ſuriamed 
Figulus, or Potter, from an inſtance. which he gave of his 
kill. in this art. Being aſked, why the. fortune, of twin-chil- 
dren ſhould not be the fame? he ſolved this difficulty from the 
example of a potter's Wheel: he obſerved, that the motion of 
the heavens. fo rapid, ghat, though there is but.a little interyal 
between the birth of the twins, they, nevertheleſs, are born 
under very different celeſtjal points? and. to prove this, he 
turned, with all bis force, a. tter's | wheel, and: made two. 
marks on it while. turning. The {peAatars. imagined, that 
theſe marks were imprinted on the fame parts, of the wheel ; 
by when it ood Hl they ſaw, them appear at 2 confidera- 
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» Moreti, in his own edition of his Dictionary,“ aſſerts, 
that the ſuſpicion of our aſtrologer's dealing in necromancy 
was the canſe of his baniſhment ; but that is a miſtake, it 
being certain, that his exile was ſolely occaſioned by his not 
daring to return to Rome after Julius Cæſar had poſſeſſed 
_ himſelf of that city. He had followed Pompey, and, not 
having obtained a pardon, was afraid of falling a facrifice to 
Cæſar's reſentment; ſuch was his exile; in which he died 45 
years before Chriſt. Cicero wrote him a letter of conſolation, 
and made a great eloge upon him. His writings were ſo 
refined. and perplexed, that they were not regarded: the titles 
of them were, De Avgurio privato,” De Animalibus,“ 
„De Extis,”” De Vento;“ all theſe are quoted by Aulus 
Gellius, as well as Pliny and Macrobius, which laſt writer 
mentions alſo a piece of our author, „De Diis.“ He alſo 
wrote Commentaries upon Grammar.” Some have aſcribed 
to him tracts of medicine. All the fragments which could be 
found of our author were collected and publiſhed by James 
Rutgerſius, who has alſo inſerted among them the Greek 
tranſlation of “ A Freatiſe of Nigidius,” done by John 
Lavrentius of Philadelphia. Ir is 'a kind of almanac, in 
which are preſages with regard to thunder, for every day; 
and from this inſtance, and that of his being applied to for loſt 
money, we may obſerve, that the practice of both among 
ourſelves is of claſſical authority. 285 . 
NIPHUS (Avcvsrin), one of the moſt famous philoſophers 
of the 16th century, was born at Jopoli m Calabria. He 
adhered ſo r, to the dangerous opinions of Nicolet Ver- 
nias, his predeceſſor in philoſophy at Padua, that, taking the 
freedom to publiſh his thoughts on that ſubject in 1491, he 
had a quarrel with the monks, and was brought to the brink 
of ruin. Niphus having quelled this ftorm by the biſhop of 
Padua, and, by corre&ing his work, (De ntellectu & Dæ- 
monibus,” printed in 1492, publiſhed" a ſeries of other 
books, which gained him ſo much reputation, Þ at'the moſt 
celebrated univerſities offered him a pf ip. Pope 
Leo X. had a high regard for him, and gave him leave to 
blazon, with his own arms, tlioſe of the houſe of Medicis, 
and created him count Palatin. He died about the year 1550. 
He wrote various works in Latin, of Which che principal 
were, Commentaries on Ariſtotle,” artarite'* De Amore,“ 
and “De Pulchro ;” and, Which is ver ſcaroe; anstfier, n- 
tituled, De falſa ViluvitPrognoſticatione yay ek Cbnventu 
omniam Planetatum qui in Pif ibus cbntinget,“ & T. i 
NISBET (Sr 1 was lord*adygcate” f rant 
the reign of Charts the Second. He wis'anemittefitlaiyyer, 
an admirable ſcholar, and a moſt upright man. Ye *riade 
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himſelf memorable by pleading againſt the ſtanding militia in 
Scotland. He was alſo one of the commiſſioners appointed to 
treat with thoſe of England concerning the union of the tw] - 
kingdoms, ' - es) SAINT 21451 
NIZOLIUS (Mazvs), a grammarian'of Italy, who, by 
his wit and erudition, contributed much to the promotion of 
letters in the 16th century. He publiſhed, in 1553, Lib. 4. 
De veris P1inciptis et vera Ratione philoſophandi contra 
Pſeudo-philoſophos.” In this work he attacks, with much 
vivacity, the ſchoolmen, not only for the barbariſm of their 
terms, but for many ridiculous opinions which they held. 
Leibnitz was ſo ſtruck with its ſolidity and elegance, that, to 
expoſe the obſtinacy of thoſe who were zealouſly attached to 
Ariſtotle, he gave a new edition of it, with critical notes of 
his own, 1670, in qto. Nizolius publiſhed alſo + Theſaurus 
Ciceronianus, five Apparatus Lingue Latinæ e Scriptis Tullii - 
Ciceronis collectus,“ in folio. This is a good Latin dic-- 
tionary, compoſed of the words and expreſſions of Cicero: 
to which, it ſeems, Nizolius ſhewed as much bigotry, as the 
ſchoolmen to their notions; and fell under the character of 
thoſe pedants whom Eraſmus has ridiculed in his Cice- 
ronianus:” We do not find the year either of his birth or 
death. fee” Seb > 
NOAILLES (Lovis AnTowy pr), cardinal and arch- 
biſhop of Paris, commander of the order of the Holy Ghoſt, 
proviſeur of the houſe and fociety of the Sorbonne, and ſu- 
perior of that of Navarre, was a prelate no leſs diſtinguiſhed 
by his exemplary. piety than his illuſtrious birth. He was 
the ſecond ſon of Anne duke de Noailles, peer of France, 
and born May 27, 1651. In conſequence of his. birth, he 
became lord of Aubrach, commander of the order of the 
Holy Ghoſt, duke of St. Cloud; and peer of France. He 


. * 


vas bred with great care; but, notwithſtanding his noble 


deſcent, his inclination leading him to the church, he took 
holy orders: and, proceeding in the ſtudy of divinity, he 
performed his exerciſe for licentiate in that ſcience with te- 
putation, and was: created D. D. of the Sorbonne; March 14, 
1676. Three years afterwards, the king gave him the biſhop- 
ric of Cahors, whence he was tranſlated to Chalons on the 
Maine in 1680. He diſcharged” the duties of both theſe 
cioceſes with a diſtinguithed vigilance, and a truly paſtaral 
charity; Foithatz the archbithopric of Paris becoming vacant 
n 1695, by the: death" of Francis de Harlay, his majeſty 
pitched: upon the biſnop of -Chalons to fill mat important ſee; © 
Inreſted Wich this dignity, be applied himſelf /wholiy: to the 
affairs of it, and made excellent rules for the ze formation of 
he clergy.. 21637, NAft 2097 ni es | | 
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One principal branch of the epiſcopal province is to main- 
tain ſound doctrine, and to keep the flock, committed to his 
care, from being tainted with erroneous opinions. Animated 
with this principle, aur, prelate vigoruoſly oppoſed the 
growing errors of Quietiſm, which would be attended with 
very bad. conſequences, particularly in his dioceſe. He had 
before condemned thoſe errors at Chalons ; and he now made 
it his buſineſs to root them out of the capital of France. He 
proceeded againſt them, not only by judicial ſentences, but 
likewiſe by inſtructions in his paſtoral charges, which con- 
rained excellent rules, for the conduct of the faithſul, in regard 
to the means of ſpiritual perfection. To this purpoſe he drew 
vp, and printed, in 1697. A Paſtoral Letter upon Chriſtian 
Perfection, and the interior Life,” againſt the illuſions of 
thoſe falſe myſtics. At the ſame time, he teſtified an equal 
. zeal againſt the errors of Janſeniſm : and, in order to preſerve 
his flock. from that infection, he drew up a paſtoral leiter upon 
the queſtions then agitated concerning predeſtination and grace, 
cautioning them on one hand againſt the errors which“ were 
condemned by the popes, and explaining to them, at large, 
what was the rule of faith in relation to myſteries, according 
to the principles of. St. Auſtin, and the fathers who embraced 
his doctrine, in an ordinance which he made againſt a book 
intituled, Expoſition de la Foy touchant la Grace & la Pre- 
ceſtination.” _ _ " 

By another ordinance in 1703, he likewiſe condemned the 
reſolution of the Caſe of Conſcience, which had been ſigned 
by forty doctors of the Sorbonne, in favour of Janſenius, the 
ſame year, in regard to the diſtinQtion, between the fact and 
the right. Theſe maintained, that the, five propoſitions, 
though rightfully condemned by the decrees: of the popes, 
yet were not in fact taught by Janſenius, as was declared in 
thoſe decrees. . In the ſame ſpirit of paſtoral vigilance, he did 
not content himſelf; with preſerving the ſacred; depoſitum of 
faith inviolate among the full-confirmed: Catholics, but made 
it his buſineſs alſo to inſtruct the new converts, by - @ letter 
addreſſed particularly to them. With; the like pious care, 
when Mr. Simon, an author of great; fame, publiſhed bis 
French verſion of the ** New Teſtament,“ with a pataphraſe 
and notes, which were thought, by our, prelate, to 1 
ous, and of a bad tendency, he! eſteemed himſelf obliged in 
duty to prohibit the reading of that book, in order to prevent 
the ill effects it might occaſion by falling into the hands of 
the ſimple and unwary. June 1400, he was created a cardinal, 
at the nomination; of the French king, and aſſiſted in the 
conclave held that year, in which Clement XI. was eleQed 
pope; having, a little before, in the ſame year, ſat preſident 
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in an afſenibly-of the clergy, where ſeveral propoſitions, con- 
cerning doctrine and manners, were condemned. He alſo 
preſided afterwards in ſeveral of theſe general affemblies, both 
ordinary and extraordinary. In 1715, he was appointed 
preſident of the council of conſcience at Kome, notwithſtand- ' 
ing he had refuſed to accept the conſtitution Unigenitus. 

As this affair brought our cardinal to a great deal of trouble, 
and made a great noiſe, even in England, at that time, we 
ſhall give a ſuccinct account of it. Paſquin Queſnel, one of 
the fathers of the oratory, publiſhing his New Teſtament, 
with moral refleftions upon every verſe, in 1694, our cardinal, 
then biſhop of Chalons, gave an approbation of it, and recom- 
mended it to his clergy and people in 1695; and, after his 
removal to Paris, procured a new edition, corre&ed, to be 
printed there in 1690. Meanwhile, as the book contained 
ſome doctrines in favour of. Janſeniſm, the Jeſuits took the 
alarm, and, after writing ſeveral” pieces, charging the author 
with hereſy and ſedition, obtained, in 1708, a decree of 
pope Clement XI. condemning it in general. But this decree 
could neither be received nor publiſhed in France, not being 
conformable to the uſage of that kingdom: however, the book ; 
was condemned, without mentioning the decree, by ſome 
French biſhops; at whoſe ſolicitation Lewis XIV. applied to his 
holineſs to condemn it by a conſtitution in form, which was 
granted; and, in 1715, came forth the famous conſtitution 
Unigenitus,“ condemning the Moral Reflections, and 
101 propoſitions extracted from the work. The pope alſo 
condemned all ſuch writings as had been already publiſhed, or - 
ſhould hereafter be publiſhed, in its defence: But the king's | 
letters patent, given at Verſailles Feb. 14, 1714, for he 
publication of this bull, were not regiſtered in the parliament 
without ſeveral modifications and reſtrictions, in purſuance f 
a declaration made by a great number of biſhops, that they ac- 
depted it purely and ſimply, although at the fame time they 
gave ſome N ee of it in their paſtoral inſtructions. 
Cardinal Noailles, and ſoma other prelates, not thinking theſe 
explications ſufficient, refuſed abſolutely to accept it, till it 
ſhould be explained by the pope in ſuch a manner as to ſecure 
from all danger the doctrine, diſcipline,” manners, and liberty, 
of the ſchools,” the epiſcopal rights, and the liberties of tie 
Gallican church. The faculty of divines at the Sorbonne 
declared, that the decree: which was made March 6, 1914, 
for accepting the bull, was falſe. Moreover, the four biſnops 
of Mirepoix, Senes, Montpelier, and appealed 
from it, March 4, 1717 and the ſame day the faculty of 
divines at Paris adhered to their appeal. This example was 
followed by ſeveral faculties of divines, monaſteries, curates, 
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prieſts. &c. And cardinal de Noallles, having appecled, about 


thi ſame time, with the four biſhops, publiſhed his appeal in 


1718. However, he retracted this appeal, and received the 
conſtitution ſome time before his death, which happened | in 
his palace at Paris, May 4, 1729. 

His corpſe. was interred, according to the aeStion of his 
laſt will, in the grand nave of the metropolitan church in that 
city; before the chapel of the Virgin Mary, where a monument 
of black marble was: erefted,” WT a Latin I to bis 
memory. 

NOLoius uti an eminent Daniſh. divine, 
was born June 22, 1626, at Hoyboya in Scania; and, ha- 
ving laid the firſt foundation of grammar-learning, he was 
ſent, in 1633. to complete himſelf therein at the ſchool, 
or college, of Lunden. Thence he was removed to the 

univerſity of Copenhagen i in 1644; and continued there till 

1650; when he was made rector of the college, i. e. head 
maſter of the ſchool, at Landſcroon. He took the degree of 
maſter of arts the following year ; and, in 1684, reſolved 
to travel for farther. improvement. Herenpon he quitted his 
ſchool, and, making the tour of Germany, | viſited. ſeveral 
univerſities there, and became acquainted with the moſt 
learned perſons of that time. From Germany he continued 
his route to Holland; and, thence, croſſing the water to 
England, after ſome fray there, he paſſed into France, and 
returned to Denmark in 1657 ; but he ſtayed} there only three 
months, after which he went again to Holland for the ad- 
vantage of purſuing his ſtudies at Leyden. Ia 1660, the 
— of Gerſtorff appointed him tutor to his children. This 
grand-mafter of the court of Denmark; and, in 

wr vide be L $0 he the chair of profeſſor of divinity at Copen- 
bagen ; it was apparently by his intereft that Noldius, entering 


into holy orders, was made / miniſter; and obtained the pro- 
feſſot's chair of divinity at Copenhagen,. 1 in which city he 
died; 1673. He wrote 1 books: theſe art, Concor · 


dantiæ particularum Hebrzo-Chaldaicarum, —— Teſta- 
menti, „an excellent work; the beſt edition is. that of Jena 
in 1534, 4to. Hiſtoria Idumea, ſeu de Vita & geſtis 
dam Diatribes”: Sacrarum Hiſtoriarum & Antiquitatum 


Synopfis.“ diftinguendi 2 de 9 7 N Vitio 
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philoſppner, whoſe works are well known throughout Europe, 
ws born in the year 100. His publications bn, the-ſubjedt - 
of electricity _ beſt of all that were known'in the time 
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his finances compelled him to live, his reputation every daj 
encteaſed. His talents werg known and . by 2 2 
Reaumur, who teſigned io him bis laboratory. He was in- 
vited to Italy by the %ing of Sardinia, Whilſt in France he 
was made teacher of philoſophy. and natural hiſtory to the 
royal family. He was alſo * royal of experimental 
philoſophy to the college of Navarre. He died univerſally 
elteemed in 1570. Many. of his works haxe been tranſlated 
into Engliſh ; and the greateſt part of his papers were publiſhed 
in the-difſerent volumes of the Memoirs of the ee ar 
Sciences. from the year 1940 to 1707). 

NOLLIKINS Cosern F RANCIS), of Antwerg, came 
and ſettled in England when young. He had ſtudied under 
Tillemans, and afterwards copied Watteau, and Panini; 
converſations, landſeapes, and children's amuſements, were 
his chief works. Lord Cobham, at Stowe, and the eaxl of 
Tilney, employed him at their be D dn, 41, 


48. 

KONLS (Maxcuiiys), a ba ammarian and. peripatetic 
philoſopher, was one of the moſt learned men of his time. 
His © Treatiſe de Proprietate Sermonum' is much eſteemed b 
the learned, as containing many fragments of Authors v 
works have not come down to us. 

NONNIUS-(LEw1s),. a learned phyſician at Antwerp i 
the 14th century, the author of a famous treatiſe, mop 
Dieteticon, ſiye de Re cibaria;“ containing ſeveral Ts 
of uſe for underſtanding. ſome of the Latin 
particularly Horace, Juvenal,. and Perſius, i in the 5 
relating to the luxury of the old Roman tables. He renew 
tie opinion of the ancient phyſicians, who have written 
ſlalubri Piſcium Alimento, or the wholeſomeneſs of a 118 
diet; and endeavoured to ſhew, that, ac according to. them, 
filh is eſpecially a proper aliment en -oe petſons, for the 
aged, fick, and ſuch as are of a weak 4 5 7 a8 it 
generates blood of a moderate conliſtence, - which ſuits 2 
habit. oy og the Go r ee Ds of the a yg | 
in tranſlatin ree YAUCIAUS, have omitted paflages 
relating to fiſh ; becauſe the Arabs eat little of this kind. of 
liment, which in that, het and dry 1. — is rarely to be 
met with. Nonnius al o ptinted a very large c ieee in 
1620, upon the Greek ae as alſo thoſe.of Julius Cſar, 
Auguſtus, and Tiberius, which, had begn gengrayed 
fifty-ave years. before by Golazius, 3nd publiſh 
by James dle Bye, another celebrated . 
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NONNIUS (Perzx), in Spaniſh NUNES, an able 
mathematician; was born in 1497, at Alcazar in Portugal, 
anciently a remarkable city, known by the name of Salacia; 
hence odor author is ſurnamed Salacienſis. He taught ma- 
thematics in the univerfity of Coimbra; was preceptor in 
that ſcience to Don Henry, ſon to king Emanuel of Por- 
tugal; and was ſome time coſmographo mayor del rey de 
Portugal, y cathedratica jubilado en la cathedra de mathema- 
tica en la univerſidad de Coymbra. He was very ſerviceable 
to the defigns, which this court entertained of carrying on 
their maritime expeditions into the Eaſt ; and is ſaid to be the 
inventot of the angles of 45 degrees in every meridian, which 
nme called, in his language, rhumbs, and calculated them by 
ſpherical triangles. He wrote ſeveral mathematical neatiſes : 
the titles of theſe, in Latin,, are, 1. “De arte navigandi, 


Libri 27 1830. 2. „De Crepuſeulis, 1 54a, Wich a 


dedication” to John III. king of Portugal. To this book he 
added all that was written, on the ſame ſubject, by the famous 
Arabian author Alhazen; he alſo animadverted on ſome miſ- 
takes of Ofontivs Finæus. 3. Annotationes in Ariſtotelem.” 
4. Problema mechanicum de Motu Navigii ex Remis.“ 
5. Annotationes in Planetarum Theorias Georgii Purbachii, 
&c.” 6. His beſt- approved work is intituled, Libro de 
Tce Arithmetica y Gevmetra, Antwerp, 1565,“ gro. 
ſe wrote this piece firſt in Portugueze 3 and afterwards, in- 
tending it for the pteſs, tranſlated it into Spanithy” as more 
univerſally knovyn than the Portugueze. It is dedicated to his 
Former puͤpil, the cardinaſ inſant prince Henry, ſrom Liſbon, 
Nec. 1, 1564. Theſe works gained him e e 
and was, 1 4 the firſt who introduced the Arabic algebra 
nto Europe. He died in 1577, aged 80. Thuanus lays, 
he was à phyfician; however that be, his characteriſtic as a 
writer is Obſcprity. He was a married man, and was ſurvived 
by an on daughter.” K S 0 Ne > Ron 3 0 DN 
NON N Us, à Sreck poet, ſutnamed PANOPLITES, 
from the place of his birth, being a native of Panopolis in 
Egypt, where he was botn in the fiſth century. He is the 
ne th of two works of a very?different/charaQer'; one is 
written in heroic verſe, and intituled, Dionyſiacoruni libri 
Klvifi.“ which was printed from a MS. in the hbrary of John 
Samibuch, at. Antwerp, in 1 569, and afterwatds tranſlated 
into Latin by 'Echare L:bin, proſeſſor at Roſtock," Who re- 
printed it at Hanau in 1610, with'the notes of various.perſons. 
This is one of the moſt irregular poems extant, both wil 
regard to the ſtyle,” ſentiments, method, and conſtirution 
nothing js natural, 11 to the purity of 
Homer; nothing of that free, eaſy manner, and beautiful 
r 2 f ſimplicity, 
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in li 2 ry 2 of cke ancients. In ſhort, this piece is as much 


beneath, as his other work is above, cenſure. In his para- 
phraſe in Greek verſe, upon the goſpel of St. John. the dic- 
tion is perſpicuous, neat, elegant, and proper for the ſubject. 
Hence lie is ſtyled by Iſaac Cafaubon © poeta eruditiſſimus.“ 
Heinſius, indeed, reproaches him with leaning to Arianiſm ; 
but there is no good foundation for that cenſure, fince he 
manifeſtly oppoſes the Arians, and has the ſame ſentiments 
concerning the Trinity with Gregory Nazianzen and St. John 
Chryſoſtom. The firſt edition of this piece is that of Aldus 
Manutius at Venice in 1501; it was afterwards: tranſlated into 
Latin by Chridopher Hegendorf, tin Burdat, and Erard 
Hedeneccius, and went through ſeveral editions, with the 
notes of Francis Nanſius, Daniel Heinſius, and Sylburgius: 
it is alſo inſerted in the #4 Bibliotheca Patrum.“ e 
NOODT (Gerard), a celebrated civilian, was born in 
164), at Nimeguen, where his father, Peter Noodt, was 
gemeenſman: that is, advocate for the city, or one of the 
city- council, and maſter of accompts. Gerard was put to 
ſchool at Nimeguen; and, having gone through the uſual 
claſſes, removed, in 1663, to the univerſity which then ſub- 
ſiſted in that city. Here he began his ſtudies with hiſtory 
and polite literature under John Schulting, profeſſor of elo- 
quence and hiſtory. Beſides theſe, he applied himſelf to phi- 
loſophy and the mathematics, for which he had a great ineli- 
nation: he would have made them his principal ſtudy; had he 
not been diverted by M. Arnaud, German counſellor of the 
duchy- of Gueldres, &c. who prevailed upon him to apply 
himſelf to ſome othet branch of learning, which might be 
more advantage both to himſelf and to the public. He 
choſe the law, and ſtudied it three years under Peter de Greve; 
during which time he maintained two public theſes, wherein 
the profeſſor preſided. Noodt drew up his ſecond! thefis 
himſelf, and defended it with ſuch a maſterly knowledge, 
that the proſeſſor had no occaſion to ſay a word throughout 
the whole diſputation. As ſoon as he had completed his 
courſe of ſtudy here, he reſolved to viſit the other univerſities 
of Holland and, going firſt to Leyden, in 1668, he oy 
thence to Utrecht, and ſhortly after went to Franeker, w 

he was created LL. D. 1669. Thus accompliſhed, he re- 
turned to his own country, and entered upon the practice of 
his profeſſion, in which he ſoon diſtinguithed himſelf greatly 
to advantage; particularly in the caſe of two criminals, 'who. 
1 . 5 1671. ee appeared — 
or them, by the ſpecial appointment of the magiſtrates o 
Nimeguen — he ewe himſelf o well in their behalf; 
that one of them was entirely acquitted; / and the 1 only 
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ſentenced to. baniſhmeat for two years. This cauſe eſta- 


— 3 


bliſhed bis reputation, and, the ſame year, he was elected 


o 


rofeſſor of law in ordigary in the, univerſity of Nime- 


„ 0 30s haaense 3 TEE et OR DUI #7 £41) 1 
During the. congreſs held there in 1677, the plenipotentiary 
from the elector of Brandenburg tried to draw our; profeſſor to 
the univerſity of Duyſbourg, in the country of Cleves. He 
ſiſted that application; but yielded to another, made to him 
y. William de Haren, third ambaſſador plenipotentiaty from 
their high mightineſſes; who, having known him during the 
ſame congreſs, ſucceded in bringing kim into the la w- pro- 
ſeſſor's chair at Franeker, in the room of - Ulric Huber. 
Noodt took poſſeſſion of that chair in 2679, and. made his in- 
auguration- ſpeech Oct. 6. In 1683, he again experienced 
the weight of his merit: the magiſtracy of Utrecht tried to 
draw him thither, by offering him a very conſiderable ſtipend. 
Noodt refuſed the offer; whereupon the eſtates of Frieſland, 
in gratitude thereof, augmented his ſalary at Franeker: how- 
ever, the curators of the univerſity of Utrecht renewing their 
ſolicitations the following year, he yielded to them, and made 
his inauguration-ſpeech in 1684, De cauſis corruptæ juriſ- 
prudentiz.” In 1686, he married ; and, the ſame year, com- 
lied with an invitation from the curators of the univerſity of 
eyden, , where he fixed for life, and publiſhed ſeveral 
treatiſes. In 1698, he was made rector of that univerſity; in 
1699, be loſt his wife, with which he was greatly affected, 
and ſought to conſole himſelf by employing his thoughts upon 
that important queſtion, relating to the practice of expoſing 
children, in uſe among the Greeks and Romans. In 1705, 
he was a ſecond time choſen rector of the univerſity. -- He 
continued his. diligence in writing and publiſhing books in his 
profeſſion, to the end of his days. He died of an apoplexy, 
Aug. I'S 1 1 aged almoſt 78. 324416604 (72 14 34k $4 tle” . 
He: publiſhed. a collection of his works, in 1313, Ato, con- 
taining, 1. Probabilia Juris,” in three. | books ; the fürſt of 
which, was printed in 1674, and the other two in 1670, and 
again, altogether, in 1691. 2. De civili Prudentia Oratio 
inauguralis, 1679.“ 3. De cauſis corrupte Jurifprudentie, 
Oratio inauguralis, 1684.“ Ia this ſpeech he opens his 
method of ſtudying and explaining the Roman law. 4. Two 
tracts, one intituled, De ſuriſdictione & Imperio;“ the 
other, Ad Legem Aquileiam Liber ſingulsris;“ both ſub. 
joined to a new edition of his“ Probabilia; Iuris, 4691.“ 
5. De Fœnore & Uſuris, 1698.“ In this piece he ſhews, 
that money lent out to viury is neither agzinſt the law of 
nature nor nations, 6. De Jure ſummi laperii & Lage 
regia, Oratio habita, 2698. 7. % Julius Paulus: - Y — 
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4 tions & Nece apnd. vetere Liber gu- 
laris, 1 Ur 05 ee & Maximianus: 8 re, 
hang oe wee & PaQione Criminum, 1704. 9. De 
Religione ab Imperio | cd Gentium libera Sete 1706.“ 
10. 4 Obfervationum Libri duo, 1706.“ „De Bow: 
ma emendandi Doli „ Wali in contrahendis; ene admiſ 
apud Veteres, 1709.“ ra. Two treatiſes ; one, de Uſy- 
frudu; the other; de Pactis & Traniactionibus, &c. 171 3* 

Another edition of his works was publiſhed: in 174% in 
2 vols. folio; containing, beſides thoſe in the former. edition, 
the following pieces; / 1. Commentaria in Pandectas, in 
27 Libros,“ 4 of which had been publiſhed in 1316. 2. 
% Amica Reſponſio ad Difficultates i in Julio Paulo, gde Libro, 
de Partus Expoſitione, motas à Viro awplifiimo Van 
8 1722.” Our author alſo wrote, in Flemiſh, 40 An 

Opinion upon a Caſe relating to Matrimony, which was 
tranſlated. into Latin by M. Alexander Arnold Pargenſtecher, 
and printed in à treatiſe of that txaaſlator, intituled, 6. wot 
perius injuria/ yapulans,”” | 

As to his character: in 3 to his perſon, he was volt; 
made, and of a'robuft conſtitution. In his manners be -was- 
pious and pacific, not at all opinionated, and never wed) 
in any controverſy! except one with M. Bynkerſhoek, who. 
complained that he had been a little too free in his expreſſions. 

The character of his genius is ſeen in his works; which 

ſnew, that he quitted the common method of the Ciyilana, 
treading in the ſteps. of Cujacius. He did not confine himſelf, 
as many lawyers do, ſolely to the ſtudy of the Roman or other 

laws; as if all human wiſdom was comprehended therein, or, 
rather, as if the whole law conſiſted, in arbitrary deciſions, 
and was made only to furniſn matter for chicanery: on the 

contrary, he cartied his ee 4.5 hn genius and N 

into the law, and ſpent ſeveral years in lectures, at all the 

academies. to which he ſucceeded, ug aur Þol een treatiſe. 5 

of Hugo Grotius, De Jure Belli & 155 7597 
He left a daughter, an only child, who wit gee to-Mr. 
John Itham Vander Inde, an advocate at-Amfſterdam. 

NORDBERG, J. A. Chaplain to Charles the 12th-of - 
Sweden; whom he followed i in all his campaigns. He wrote 
the hiſtory of his maſter in Swediſh, Which was tranſlated 
into Frengh,/ af | Which, however, Ran: ſpeaks with con- 

tempt. 7 

NORDEN (rarpenien Lewis), was. born X Glwek 

ſtadt in Holſtein, Oct. aa, 170. His father was a lieutenant 8. 

colonel of hrs Go, add himſelf vas bred ta arms, 

intended for the ſerviee, he entered, in I/, into the b 
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inſtructed in ſuch arts and ſciences as are neceſſary to form 
good ſea-officers. Here he is ſaid to have made a great pro- 
1 in the mathematicks, ſhip- building; and drawing, 
pecially-in the laſt. He copied the works. of the "greateſt 
maſters in the art, to form his taſte, and acquire their manner; 
but he took a particular pleaſure in drawing from nature, 
The firſt perſon who took notice of this riſtag genius, was 
M. de Lerche, knight of the order of the elephant, and 
grand maſter of the ceremonies. This gentleman put into his 
hands a collection of charts and topographical plans, belonging 
to the king, to be retouched and amended,” in which Norden 
ſhewed great ſkill and care; but, 'confidering his preſent 
employment as foreign to his profeſſion, de Lerche, in 1732, 
Tron him to the king, and procured him, not only leave, 
ut a penfion to enable him to travel: the king likewife made 
him, at the ſame time, ſecond lieutenant, It was particularly 
recommended to him, to ſtudy the conſtruction of ſhips, eſpe- 
cially ſuch gallies and rowing veſſels as are uſed in the Medi- 
terranean. Accordingly he ſet out for Holland; where be ſoon 
became acquainted with the admirers of antiquities and the 
r arts, and with ſeveral diſtinguiſhed artilts, particularly 
Ruyter, who took great pleaſure in teaching him to en- 
grave. From Holland he went to Marſeilles, and thence to 
Leghorn ; ſtaying in each place ſo long as to inform himſelf 
in every thing relating to the defign of his voyage. At this 
laſt port he got models made of the different kinds of rowing 
veſſels, which are ſtill to be ſeen at the chamber of models 
at the Old Holm. In Italy he ſpent near three years in per- 
fecting his taſte, and enlarging his knowledge. Here his 
great talents drew the attention of perſons of diſtinction, and 
procured him an opportunity of ſeeing the cabinets of the 
cmious, both in antiquities and medals, and of making his 
advantage of the great works of painting and ſculpture, eſpe- 
cially at Rome and Florence. At Florence he was made a 
member of the drawing- academy. It was in this city he received 
a4 order from the king to go into Egypt. a TOR BD eee 2:5 
_ Chriſtian VI. was” defirous © 175 7 a' circumſtantial 
account of à country ſo diftant and ſo famous from an in- 
telligent man, and one whoſe fidelity could not be queſlioned; 
and no one was thought more proper than Norden. He 
was then in the flower of his age, of great abilities, of à fine 
taſte, and of a courage that no danger or fatigue could diſ- 
hearten; a ſkilful obſerver, à great deſigner, and à good 
mathematician : moreover, he fd ſtrong deſire of examining, 
upon che ſpot, the wonders of even prior to the order 
of his maſter. How he acquitted himſelf in this bufneſs 
zppea yy from his © Travels in Egypt and 1 
Aan! nic 
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which we refer the reader. In theſe countries he ſtayed about 
a year: and, at his return, when the count of Danneſkiold- 
Samſoe, who was at the head of the marine, preſented him to 
his majeſty, the king was greatly pleaſed with the maſterly 
s he had made of the objects in his travels, and defired 
he would draw up an account of his voyage, for the inſtruction 
of the curious and learned. At this time he was made 
captain - lieutenant, and ſoon after captain of the royal navy, 
and one of the commiſſioners for building ſhips. 017 
| When the war broke out between England and Spain, 
Count Danneſkiold - Samſoe propoſed to the king, that ſeveral 
of his officers of his majeſty's navy ſhould go as volunteers 
into the ſervice of the powers at war, and choſe Norden 
in particular, to accompany his own nephew, Count Ulric 
Adolphus, then a captain of a man of war, in ſuch expeditions 
as the Engliſh ſhould happen to go upon. On their arrival 
in London, Norden, whoſe: fame had gone before him, was 
received with diſtinguiſhed favour ; ſeveral of the moſt con- 
ſiderable men at court, and even the prince of Wales, hearing 
of the deſigns he made in Egypt, were curious to ſee them, 
and ſhewed him great kindneſs. The following ſummer, he 
accompanied the Count on an expedition under Sir John 
Norris; and, in 1740, he again went on- board the fleet 
deſtined to America, under the command of Sir Chaloner 
Ogle, with a deſign to reinforce admiral. Vernon. After this, 
Norden ſpent about one year in London in great eſteem, and 
was there admitted a member of the Royal Society. On this 
occaſion be gave the public an idea of ſome: ruins and coloſſal 
ſtatues, intituled. Drawings of ſome Ruins and Coloſſal 
Statues, at Thebes of Egypt; with an Account of the fame, 
in a Letter to the Royal Society, 1741.“ This eſſay, with 
the plates belonging to it, ions him new applauſe,” and 
heightened the deſire people had before conceived of ſeeing 
chat work intire, of which this made only a-- ſmall part. 
About this time- he found his health declining; aud propoſed 
to the Count to take a tour to Frauce, and to viſit the coaſts 
and ports of that kingdom, in hopes a change of climate 
might have been a: means of recovering his health: but he 
died at Paris in 1742, much regretted as a perſon who had 
1 r agrtfog enim 63 rt 
NORDEN (Joun), an able topographer in the reign-of 
James I. ſurveyor of the king's lands, projected a chorogra - 
phical deſeription:of England His . Speculum Britannia 
is well known: He wag author of the firſt poaket- companion, 
or Guide for Engliſn Fravellera , His © Surveyor's 
Guide, a work of is very uncommon. His topogra 
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pamphlets, before they were reprinted, frequently ſold 
forty ſhillings a piece. due of his Birch and death i 


uncertaiy. 4 | 8 
NOR Es (Jason pr), was a Barony" Nicoſia in ith iſland 
of Cyprus. When this place was taken by the Turks, Nores 
2 to Padua, where he became a teacher of moral philo- 
ſophy. He was author of a great many works in Italian and 
Latin, ſome of which are of remarkable rarity, and in noe 
repute. He was a profound critic, *an admirable-ſcholar, and 
wrote with great porlpicuiry and force. His  Interpretatio in 
Artem Poeticam Horatii“ is the moſt rate of his works, and 
is, indeed, in very few hands. He died in 1590. 
 NORGATE (EDward), the name of an artiſt who 
deſerves to be remembered for his uncommon excellence in his 
way. The beſt evidence of his abilities is a curious patent 
lately diſcovered. The preſent eat of Stirling received from a 
relation an old box of neglected writings, among which he 


found the original commiſſion of Charles I. appointing his 


lordſhip's predeceſſor, Alexander earl of Stirling, commander 
in chief of Nova Scotia, with the confirmation of the grant of 


that province made by James I. In the initial letter ate the 
portraits of the king ſitting on the throne, delivering the patent 


to the carl, and round the border repreſentations in miniature 
of the cuſtoms, huntings, fiſhings, and productions, of the 
country, all in the higheſt preſervation; and ſo admirably exe- 
cuted, that it was believed of the pencil of Vandyck. But 
Mr. Walpole aſcribes'it to Norgate, allowed the beſt illumina - 
tor of that age, and generally employed, ſays Fuller, to make 
the initial letters in the patents of _ ae r ain 
ambaſſadors. He died in 1649. 

NORIS (Hau R Y), gc and a great! nee of che 
order. of the monks of Bt. Au aſtine, was deſoended from the 
preſident n, or James 12 Norris, and born at Verona, 
1634. He was carefully educated by his father; Alexander 
Noris, originally of Ireland, and well known by his “ Hiſtory 
af Germany.“ He. diſcovered, from his i „an excollent 
underſtanding, Frrat vivacity, aud a quick apprehenſion- 
His father, — inſtructed him in the radiments of gram- 
mat, qurocured an able profeſſor of Verona; [called Maſfoleim, 
wle bhis pee ed At fifteen, he was admitted a _—_ 
in the Jeſuits college at Rimini, where he ſtudied gh 
afier which ie appliec himſelf to the writings 8 50 45 
of the church. >panticuldrly * Kuguſtine; 1 
taking the habit inte oonv,,Üj&M f Auguſtine imdnke of 
Rimini, headi giſhetl himſelf: amo Abt fon ternity, in * 
ort time, by hisleruditien; inſomucli that, OV _ 'as he 
was; at af tis aovidime;.or (time-of probation, che general of 
 theiomler ſent for him to Rome, in order to give him an op- 

| portunity 
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ity of improving himſelf in e more 5 b 
jor He did not diſappoint his ſuperior's expectations. 
He gaye himſelf up entirely to his ſtutly, and ſpent whole days, 
and even nights, in the library of the Angeliques of St. Au- 
guſtine. His conſtant courſe was to ſtick to his books four- 
teen hours 1-day; and this courſe he kept till he became a car- 
qinal. By this: means he became qualified to inſtruct others; 
and in this buſineſs was ſent firſt to Pezaro, and thenee' to Pe- : 
rouſa, where he took = degree of doctor of divinity ; aſter 
which, proceeding to Padua, he applied himſelf to finiſh hie 
« Hiſtory of Pelagianiſm.” He had begun it at Rome, when 
he was no more than twenty-ſix : and, having now completed 
his deſign, the book was printed at F lorence, and 
in 1673. The duke of Tuſcany invited him, the fol- 
lowing year, to that city, made him his ee and profeſſor 
of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory in the univerſity of pe witick * 
highneſs had founded with that view. 

Mean while, his hiſtory gave great ae to e euniden 
perſons. In it he ſet forth and defended the condemnatiom 

ronouneed, in the eighth general council, againſt Origen and 
Mopſueſts, the firſt authors of the Pelag ian errors: he alſs 
added An Account of the Schiſm of Aquileia, and a Vindi- 
cation of the Books written by St. Auguſtine againſt the 
« Pelagians and Semi-Pelagians.“ The work had 
him a t reputation, but met with ſeveral antagoniſts, to * 
whom Glu bliſhed proper anſwers : the diſpute grew N 
and he was — before the ſovereign tribunal of tlie i 
tion; © There the hiſtory was examined with the utmoff ri= 
gour, and the author diſmiſſed without the leaſt cenſure. It 
was reprinted twice afterwards, and Noris honoured, by Pope 
Clement K. with the title of Qualificator of the Holy Office. 
Noteikhſtanding this, the charge was renewed againſt the 
« Pelagian Hiſtory,” and it was dilated afreſh before the in. 
quifition, in 16/65 but it came out again wick the ſame ſur - 
ceſs as at firſt; Mr. Noris was now ſuffered to remain in 
peace for ſixteem years, and tuught secleſiaſtical hiſtory ar Piſa; 
without any moleſtation, till he was called to Rowe" by Tas | 
nocent XII. *who' made, him - under-librarian-of the Vatieany- 
in 1692.” As this poſt brought him inte the road'towands-a/ | 
cardinal's\h 6 'biv-acevuſers tosk fre ſn fire, and publiſhpd deve. 2 


ral new Pictet agadinſt bim! This obliged? the Pope to | 
point fare? Keines, wWhe had the chatucter f 5 
taken neither ſide, to re- examine father Noris's- Becks, a 


make their reperttof mech. Vheiryoltimony was To.mudhito © 
the advantage of th&/acitli6r, thattii” hone made Hm comp 
kllor'of the inqutionc.7/ Vetuficither? did" he Mitter wneof = 
bis erfaries,. ticdnioft fofnlideiie on dee ut of his eradic 
tion, "I agua _ and „ him warmly, under 
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the alſuwes title of a Scrupulors Dodo of dhe Sorbonne. 
Noris tried to remove theſe-ſcruples, in a work which appeared 
in 1605, under the title of An Hiſtorical Diſſertation con- 
« cerning the Trinity that ſuffered in the Fleſn;“ wherein 
having juſtified the monks of Scythia, who made uſe of that 


expreſſion, he vindicated himſelf alſa from th 4 imputation of 


having attained the Pope's infallibility, aving abuſed 
Vincentius Lirinenſis, and other biſhops of Gaul, as fayour- 
ers of Semi-Pelagianiſm, and of having düngen gone into the 
errors of the biſhop of Y pres. | 
Hu anſwers. to all theſe accuſations were ſo much to the 
ſatisfaction of the Pope, that at length his holineſs honoured 
him with the purple in 1695. After this he was in all the 
congregations, and emp in the moſt important affairs: 
ſo that he had little time to ſpend in his ſtudy, a thing of 
- which he fiequently complained to his friends. Upon — 
death of cardinal Caſanati, he was made chief library-k 
of the Vatican, in 1700 and, two years afterwards, ia 
nated, among others, to reform the calendar: but he died at 
Rome, in 1704, of a Goply. He was one of the moſt learned 
men in the laſt century; his writings abound with erudition, 
ant ate very elegantly niched. He was a member of the aca- 
demy, whence he aſſumed the name of Euerates Agoretico. 
His are numerous, and weile publiſhed at Verona, in 
17 1730. in five volumes, folio. 
"NORRIS (Jong), a leained. Engliſh divine and Platonic 
Hoſopher, was — in 1687, at Collingborne-Kingſton, 
in-Wiltſhire, of which place his father, Mr. John Norris, 
was then miniſter. He bred his ſon firſt at Wincheſter ſchool, 
and afterwards ſent him to Exeter college in Oxford, where 
de was admitted in 1656; but was elected fellom uf All Souls 
in 1680, ſoon after he had taken his degree of bachelor of 
arts. From his firſt application, to philoſophy, Plato became 
his favourite author ; by degrees he grew deeply enamoured 
with beauties in that divine writer, as he thought him, and took 
an early occaſion to communicate his ideal. happineſs to the 
15 printing an Epgliſh tzanflation of à chapſody, under 
e title of. The Picture of Love unveiled, 3 in 16} 2. 5 
commenced: maſter of arts in 1684, and the lame Ke Jae of 
a correſpondence with -that learned mags mas be. He 
— — „of Chriſt's college in Cambridge. H alſo. a cor- 
| rap ney lady, Mailbag and th ingeniou 
Ie reſided at his and had been in FL five 
„ben he was prelented to the reQory of Newton St. 
in Somerſeiſhire, 1689 z upon which occafion he entered 
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dic ingüüchech merit procured him the rectory of Bemerton, 
near 2 This living, upwards of 2001. a year, came very 
ſeaſonably to his growing family; and was the more accepta- 
ble, for the eaſineſs of the. parochial duty, which gave him 
lcifure to make an addition to his revenues, by the. fruits of 
his genius; the activity of which produced a large harveſt, 
that continued increaſing till 1710. But he ſeems to have 
died a martyr, in ſome meaſure, to this activity; fot, towards 
the latter end of his life, he grew very infirm, and died 1711 
in his 55th year, at Bemerton. He was interred in the. 
chancel of that church, where there is a handſome. mar- 
ble monument ereRed to his memory, with the following 
inſcription: H. 8. E. Johannes Norris, parochiæ hujus 
« re&or, ubi annos viginti bene latuit curæ paſtorali & literis 
« vacans, quo in receſſu ſibi poſuĩt late per orbem ſparſa inge- 
« njj paris ac pietatis monumenta. Obiit An. Dom. 1711, 
i etatis 54. | OY n 
As to his character, he had a tincture of enthuſiaſm in his 
compoſition, which led him to imbibe the principles of the 
idealiſts in philoſophy, and the myſlics in theology; and the 
whole turn of his poetry ſhews, that enthuſiaſm made him a 
poet. As an idealiſt, he oppoſed Locke, and adorned Male- 
branche's opinion, of ſeeing all things in God, with all the 
advantages of ſtyle, and perſpicuity of expreſſion. In ſhort, 
his errors, which are harmleſs enough in themſelves, may be 
eaſily pardoned, on account of the general excellence of his 
writings, eſpecially upon ſubjects of practical divinity, which 
are univerſally eſteemed; inſomuch that ſome of our moſt 
eminent divines have formed their theological ſtudies upon 
them. x 0 ate 
This will appear from his works, which ate, t.“ The 
Picture of Love unveiled: being an Engliſh tranſlation of the 
Effigies Amoris, 1682, 12mo. 2. Hierocles upon the 
Golden Verſes of the Pythagoreans, 1682,” 8yo. 3. An 
Idea of Happineſs, &c. 1683,“ 4to. 4. A Murnival of 
Knaves: or, Whiggiſm diſplayed and burleſqued out of coun- 
tenance, 1683,” gto. 5. Tractatus adverſus Reprobatiòhbis 
abſolutæ Decretum nova Methodo, &c. 1683,” 8vo. To which 
is added, A Declamation in the public Schools, at Oxford, 
being an Exerciſe for his Degree of Maſter of Arts.” 
6. Poems and Diſcourſes occationally written, 1684,”” 8yo. 
This was augmented afterwards with ſeveral additional pieces, 
and has gone through many editions, under the title of * A 
Collection of Miſcellanies, &c.“ The fifth edition was 
printed in 1710, 8%. 7. An Engliſh Tranſlation of the 
four laſt bone of Xenophon's Cyropzdia, 1685,“ 8vo ; the 
four firſt books were tranſlated by Mr. Francis Digby, of 
Vol, XI. S Queen's 
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Queen's college. g. cc The Theory and Regulation of Love, 


a moral Eſſay, 1688,” vo. 9. “ Reaſon and Religion: or, 
The Grounds and Meaſures of Devotion, .&c. 1689,“ 8yo. 
10. Reflections upon the Conduct of Human Life, &c. in 
a Letter to Lady Maſham, 1690 ;”* and again with large addi- 
tions, in 1621, 8 vo. 11. Chriſtian Bleſſedneſs: or, A Diſ- 
courſe upon the Beatitudes, &c. in 1690,“ 8vo; to which he 
ſubjoined, *© Curſory Reflections upon Mr. Locke's Eſſay 
concerning Human Underſtanding.” 12, * The Charge of 
Schiſm continued, notwithſtanding the Toleration, &c. 1691.” 
12mo. This was written in the ſame ſpitit with a piece of his 
father's, which he had alſo publiſhed, under the title of A 
Diſcourſe concerning the pretended religious aſſembling in 
f Conventicles, &c, 1685,” 8yo. The old gentleman 
ived in good reputation till his death, which happened in 
1681. 13. Practical Diſcourſes upon ſeveral SubjeQs,” 
vol. i. in 1691, vol. ii. in 1692, vol. iii. in 1093; theſe ha- 
ving gone through ſeve al editions. 14. Two Treatiſes con- 
cerning the Divine Light, &c. 1692.” 15. Spiritual Coun- 
fel; or, The Father's Advice to his Children, 1604.“ 16. 
Letters concerning the Love of God,” betwen "Mrs. Aſtell 
and him; the ſecond edition, with ſome few additions by the 
authors, came out in 1; P 8vo. 17. Practical Diſcourſes, 
vol. iv. 1698,” 8yo; to which he ſubjoined, Remarks made 
upon a Paſſage in his former Volume, by Lady Maſham, in 
her Niſcourſe of the Love God.” 18. An Eſſay toward 
the Theory of the ideal or intelligible World, part 1. 1701,” 
8vo; part 11. came out in 1704, 8vo. 19. A Treatiſe con- 
88 Humility, part i. and ii. 1909.” 20. A philoſophi- 
cal Diſcourſe concerning the natural Immortality of the Soul, 
&c. 1708,“ 8yo. 21. A Treatiſe concerning Chriſtian Pru- 
dence, &c. 1710.” pi 
NORRIS (Jon x), a learned and ingenious Engliſh writer, 
educated at Wincheſter ſchool, whence he was removed to 
Exeter college, Oxford in 1676. In 1684, he took orders, and 
was rector of Newton St. Lo, in Somerſetſhire. He eſpouſed 
. Malebranche's opinion, of ſeeing all things, in God; 
wrote many pieces. | POLE EY 
NORTH (Francis), lord Guilford, lord keeper. of the 
t ſeal in the reigns of Charles II. and James II. was the 
third — of the ſecond 9 uu North, baron of Kert- 
ling, 0 Catlage, &c. 8 his grammar · learning. in 
which he was a great proficient, at Bury ſchool, whence he 
was admitted a fellow commoner of St. John's college in 
Cambridge, in 1653. His converſation was remarkably agree- 
able and facetious; and his. aſſiduity and attainments were 
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him much' eſteemed in this ſociety. - But, as he was originally 
deſi for the law, after two or three years ſpent at the uni- 
verſity, he was removed to the Middle Temple. Here he ap- 
plied with great diligence to the main object, yet continued 
to purſue his inquiries into all ingenious arts, hiſtory, huma- 
nity, and languages. He acquired French, Italian, Spaniſh, 
and Dutch; and became not only a good lawyer, but was very 
perfect in hiſtory, mathematics, philoſophy, and muſic. He 
uſed to ſay, that, if he had not diverted his attention by theſe 
ſtudies, and by the practice of muſic particularly, he ſhould 
never have been a lawyer. | et 
The friendſhip and inſtructions of Sir Jeffery Palmer, 
attorney general, and the Hydes, greatly contributed to his 
proficiency, and advanced his practice. By means of the firſt- 
named gentleman he had a sere, opportunity of ſhewing 
his abilities. The ſtory of the five 4 5 in king Charles 
the Firſt's time is well known, who, being proſecuted for the 
riot committed in the houſe of commons, in holding the ſpeaker 
down in bis chair, were convicted. After the reſtoration, the 
commons thought, that the records of this conviction might 
be prejudicial to the privilege of that houſe, and ordered a 
writ of error to be brought; and Mr. Attorney was to find 
counſel to argue for the king, againſt the lord Hollis, who was 
one of the five, and firſt named in the record. Mr. Attorney, 
being an aſſiſtant in the houſe of lords, could not argue, nor 
could he prevail upon any of the ſerjeants, or other practiſers 
to do it; for they ſaid, it was againſt the commons of England, 
and they durſt not undertake it. At laſt he appointed Mr. 
North, who prepared his argument, which was performed at 
the bar of the houſe of lords; and, though the commons car- 
ried the cauſe, yet his argument was approved, and particu- 
lar notice was taken of his comely youth, and of his modeſt 
but forcible reaſoning. The duke of York was pleaſed to in- 
quire who that young gentleman was, who had argued ſo well; 
and prevailed with the king to encourage him by making him 
one of his counſel. 2+ 00 | J WL Po WEEN: HS, 
He uſually attended the Norfolk circuit, of which he ſoon 
came to be, as they call it, the cock; and was employed as 
counſel in every important cauſe. When the great level of 
the fens was to be divided, he was appointed chairman in the 
commiſfion; and directed the execution in ſuch a manner as 
greatly to augment his fame. Dr. Lane, then biſhop, - wo] . 
wiſe conſtituted him judge of the royal franchiſe of Ely; 
which employment did him credit, and increaſed his buſinet: a. 
in the country. He was alſo: appointed to aſſiſt the caff f 
Oxford, lord chief juſtice in eyre, in a formal iter, or juſtices, .. 
ſcat, of the foreſts, tas 2-25 great pecuniary advantage ro 
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him, and gave him an idea of the ancient law in the imme- 
diate practice of it. He was made the king's ſolicitor general, 
in the room of Sir Edward Turner, made jord chief 1 baron. 
He now dropt the circuit, and was choſen to repreſent the bo- 
we”, of Lynn, in the houſe of commons : ſome time after, 
we find him in the attorney general's place, on che promotion 
Sir Heneage Finch to the great ſeal. In former times, when 
he applied cloſe to his ſtudies, and ſpent his days in his cham- 
ber, he was ſubject to the ſpleen, and apprehenſive of many 


imaginary diſeaſes; and, by way of prevention, he went thick, 


clad, wore leather ſkull-caps, and inclined much to phyſic. 
But now, when bufineſs flowed in upon him, his complaints 
vaniſhed, and his ſkull-caps were deſtined to lie in a drawer, 
and receive his money. Though his profits were now very 
great, though the king approved his judgement} and fidelity, 
and the chiefs of the law were moſtly his friends, yet he ſoon 
grew weary of his poſt, and wiſhed for another, though leſs 
3 in a calmer region. The court was ſunk in plea- 
ure and debauchery; averſe to, and ignorant of all buſineſs. 
The great men were many of them corrupt, falſe, and treache- 
rous ; and were continually tormenting him with raſcally pro- 
jects, and unreaſonable importunities. 55-5 
Among all the preferments of the law, his thoughts were 


moſt fixed upon the place of lord chief juſtice of the common 


pleas ; the buſinefs there being wholly matter of pure law, and 
having little to do in criminal cauſes, or court intrigues: and, 
on the death of lord chief juſtice Vaughan, he ſucceeded to 
his wiſhes. While he preſided in this court, he was very at- 
tentive to regulate what was amiſs in the law, ariſing either 
from the n of things changing, or from the corruption of 

ts: when any abuſe. or neceſſity of regulation appeared, 


* 


be noted it down, and afterwards digeſted his thought, and 
brought it into the form of a tract, thereon deſigning to pre- 


pare acts of parliament, as he had encouragement and oppor- 
tunity. He had a great hand in ** The Statute of Frands and 
« Perjuries,” of which the lord Nottingham ſaid, that every 
line was worth a ſubſidy. The king being under great difh- 
culties from the parliament, .in order to bring them to better 
temper, and that it might not be ſaid he wanted good coun- 
ſellors, made a reform of his privy council; diſſolved the old, 
and conſtituted a new one, which took in the lord Shaftſbury 
. as preſident, and the heads of the oppoſition in both houſes. 
But, that he might not be left alone with them, he joined 
ſoine of his Few, in whoſe fidelity and judgement he had an 
entire confidence, among whom lord chief juſtice North had 
the honour to be one. Not long after this, he was taken into 
the cabinet, that he might be aſſiſtant, not only in the formal 
> . proceedings 
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proceedings of the privy council, but alſo. in the moſt retire 
conſultations. of his majeſty's. government. He was often 
conſtrained to take place of the ſpeaker, and preſide in the 
houſe of lords, in the room of the chancellor Nottingh 
who, towards the latter end of his time, was much affficted 
with the gout and other infirmities. And, conſidering his 
confirmed credit with the king, he was univerſally preſumed 
to be ſucceſſor to that lord * whom be lived in great 
friendſhip, and was of great ſervice. to him in his declining 
ſtate) ; and accordingly, on his death, the great ſeal was com- 
mitted to his cuſtody. He was made baron of the tealm by the 
title of lord Guilford, in the county of Surrey, by patent bear- 
ing date Sept, the ayth, 1683. e eee 


The death of king Charles, the managing in order to the . 


coronation, his attendance. in parliament, and at court and 


council, where nothing ſquared with his ſchemes, and „8 - 
his enemies Sunderland and Jeffries bore the ſway, together 


with his chancery buſineſs, proved inſupportable loads to him, 
and impaired his health. In this ſtate he took a reſolution to 
quit the ſeal, and went to lord Rocheſtet to intercede with his 


majeſty. to accept it. But that noble lord had no mind to 
part with ſuch a ſcreen in ſtaving off Gans pr work, and 


diverted. him from his purpoſe; but obtained of the king, that 
he might retire. with the ſeal into the country, with the pro- 
per officers attending, in hopes that, by proper regimen . 


freſh air, he might recover his health againſt the winter. But 1 


he died at his houſe at Wroxton, in 1685. Burnet and Ken- 


net have given no very favourable character of him; and the 
author of The Lives of the Lords Chancellors“ avers, 
that he ran very much wich the ſtream of the court, to the 
endangering of the proteſtant religion in this kingdom, His 
private character was ſtrictly virtuous and unexceptionable; 
and his relation, Roger North, though not the ableſt advocate, 

hath wiped off all aiperfions from his public character, in his 
Examen,“ and in his Life of the Lord Keeper Guilford.“ 


He certainly did not want zeal to promote the good of his 
country, which he thought would moſt effectually be done, 


by ſupporting the Church and Crown of England jn all due 
and gal rerogatives ; and from. theſe; principles he never 


ſwe e Wrote, 1. An . Alphabetical Index af Verbs 


Neuter, printed with Lilly's Grammar; compiled while he 
Bury ſchool.” 2. „ A Paper on the Gravitation, of 
Fluids, confidered in the Bladders of Filhes, printed in Lows: 


was at 


horp's Abridgment. of the Philoſophical TranſaQions, v6l. Jie 
b. 845.” I. appears. that bis, beach 's hie was laid Hold of, 


irproved, ang prfued, by the, ifuon of the tings maetbeularly 
u Mr. Boyle-gnd Mr. Ray, * papers on M Wim 
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entered in the ſame collection. 3. 4 An Anſwer to a Paper 
of Sir Samuel Moreland on his Static Barometer.“ This 
was never publiſhed ; but we may obſerve, to his honour, 
that it was through his means that barometers were firſt pub- 
Hcly ſold in ſhops, which before were very rare, and confined 
ly to the cabinets of the virtuoſi- 4. A Philoſophical 
Effay on Muſic, 1679. He may be eſteemed” the fatiier of 
uſical philoſophy ; and all the improvements that have fince 
n made in it owed their original to his lordfhip's eſſay. 
5. He compoſed ſeveral '** Concertos,” in two 'and: three 
parts. 6. A Narrative of ſome Paſſages in or relating to 
the Long Parliament,” in Sommers's Tests, vol. i. He 
wrote, beſides, 7.“ Some Arguments in Caſes; and, 8. 
4 Political Papers, publiſhed whole or in part, in his Life,” 
by Roger North, and in the © Ekamen 
NORTH (Dr. Jonx), fourth ſon of the lord North, 
and brother to the preceding, was born Sept. 1648; In his 
hi 


outh, his conſtitution appeared to be delicate, and his tem- 
er grave, reſerved, and ſtudious, which inclined his parents 
to educate him for the church. He was taught gramimar- 
learning at St. Edmund's Bury, and was admitted of Jeſus-col- 
lege, in Cambridge, in 1661 where, though a nobleman, he 
was exemplary in his attendance upon divine ſervice, dili- 
gent in his ſtudies, and conſtant at public exerciſes and lec- 
tures in the ſchools. Thus he ſoon became conſpicuous for 
"His learning, particularly in the Greek and Hebrew languages; 
and collected a very valuable hbrary. ' Having regularly taken 
the degrees in arts, he was admitted fellow of \Jeſus-college. 
Not long after, he took orders, as the ſtatutes of bis college 
required; and the-firſt ſermon he preached to à public audi 
ence was before king Charles II. at Newmarket, Which was 
publiſhed at Cambridge, in 1651. About this time he affiſted 
Gals in his edition of the Opuſcula Mythologica, &c. The 
year following, he was choſen Greek proſeſſor of the univerſity 
of Cambridge. Abp. Sheldon conferred on him the fine · cure 
of Llandinom, in Wales; upon which he quitted his fellow- 
hip, i and got himſelf admitted in Trinity-college, for the fake 
of being near the maſter, Dr. Iſaar Barrow, for whom he 
bad the utmoſt friendſhip and eſteem. He was inſtalled a pre- 
bendary of Weſtminſter, in 1673, having been ſome time 

before clerk of the cloſet to the king 
He was chaplain to the duke of Lauderdale; and, out of 
 Eompliment to him, was created doctor of divin * when 
King. Charles came by invitation from Newmarket io Cam- 
dridge. When his friend Pr. Barrow died in 1667, be ſuc- 
ceeded Hm ac müſter of Tritity- college. Thig preferment 
gave dim gest Rtisfzetzon and tie imagined Himſelf nov 
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poſſeſſed of all the eaſe and happineſs he could wiſh. ' But his 
folicitude for maintaing good order and ſtrict regularity in his 
ſociety, the oppoſition he met with from the ſenior fellows, 
and an anxious ſolitude, in the room of a free and pleaſant 
converſation, ſoon convinced him of his miſtake. His'con- 
ſciencious integrity in elections expoſed him to many affronts 
and diſagreeable importunities. But by pre- elections he 
found means to obviate and break the cuſtom of court- man- 
dates; which, he ſuſpected, ſome of his fellows were inſtru- 
mental in obtaining, and which were quite common at his 
firſt coming, to the great prejudice of real merit. While he 
continued maſter of the college, he finiſhed the fine library 
begun by his ptedeceſſor. As his conſtitution was naturally 
weak, his health was ſoon impaired by too cloſe and eager ap- 
plication to his ſtudies, without proper femiſſions and due ex- 
erciſe. . He had a ſtroke of an apoplexy; and a dumb pally 
following deprived him in a great meaſure of the uſe of his 
underſtanding ; in which deplorable condition he lived between 
four and five years. His miſeries being increaſed by epileptic 

fits, one of them put an end to his life in oy A e 
He was a man of great learning, and particularly an admirer 
of Plato; he publiſhed an edition of ſome of his pieces, viz. 
« Socratis Apologia, Crito,” Phædo, &c, Cant. 1673. 
NORTH (GGR), M. A. ſon of George North, citi- 

zen and pewterer, of London, who acquired competence by 
induſtry, was born in 170), and received his education . 
Paul's ſchool, whence, in 1725, he went to Bene't- college in 
Cambridge, Where he took his degrees of B. and M. A. In 
1729 he was admitted into deacon's orders, and went to offi- 
ciate as cutate at Codicote, a ſmall-village near Welwyn, in 
Herts, to the vicarage of which he was preſented by the biſhop 
of Ely in 1743 · In 1741 he publiſhed, without his name, 
An anſwer to a ſcandalous Libel, intituled, The Imperti- 
nence and Impoſture of Modern ee diſplayed.“ 
This publication recommended him not only to the notice and 
eſteem of the gentleman whoſe cauſe he had ſo generouſly eſ- 
pouſed (to whom he was at that time a petfect ſtranger), 
and ſo ably defended, but alſo of ſeveral digniſied members 
of the Society of Antiquaries, into which Society he was 
ſoon. received as a fellow: in 1742. and 1755 be den up 
catalogues of the earl of Oxford's and Dr. Mead's coins, for 
the public ſale of them; the Rev. Charles Clarke, of Baliol- 
college, Oxford, having publiſned Some Conjectures rela- 
tive to a very antient Piece of Money lately found at Eitham 
in Kent, endea ouring to reſtore it to che place it merits in 
the Cimeliarch ot Engliſh Coins, and to prove it a Coin of 
Richard the Firſt King of * of that name. To which 
4 e 
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are added, ſome Remarks on a Diſſertation (lately pub. 


liſhed [F]) on Oriuna the ſuppoſed Wife of [6] Catauſius, 
and on the Roman Coins there mentioned, 1751,“  4to, 
Mr, North in 1952, publiſhed “ Remarks on ſome Conjec- 
tures, &c. ſhewing the Improbability of the Notion. therein 
advanced, that the Arguments produced -in. ſupport of it are 
inconcluſive or irrelatiye. to the Point in queſtion, 1752,” 4to, 


n theſe remarks he conſidered at large the ſtandard and purity 


of our moſt antient Engliſh” coins, the. ſtate of the mints, 
and the beginning of ſterling, from the public records. No 
man could be better qualified for this taſk than Mr, North, 
who, by his intimacy with Mr. Holmes and Mr. Folkes, be- 
came perfeQly acquainted with the records and whole ſtate 
and hiſtory of the Engliſh . He wrote A Table of 
Engliſh Silyer Coins from the Conqueſt to the Common- 
wealth, with Remarks; a tranſcript of which, in the hand- 
writing of Dr. Gifford, is now, 1784, in the collection of 
Mark Cephas Tutet, Eſq, He alſo began Remarks on the 
Money of Henry III.“ and actually engraved two plates for 
that work, which were neyer, publiſhed, but . proofs given 
amongſt ſeveral of his friends. From his firſt taking orders 
till his death he had reſided principally at Codicote, without 
any other preferment than thjs ſmall vicarage, of about four. 
ſcore pounds à year, aided. by a little additional income from 
a ſmall patrimony. He died June 27, 1972, having juſt 
completed his 65th year; and was buried at the caſt end of his 
church-yard at Codicote, where he had indulged his diſap- 
pointment; ang he. lived in as much obſcurity as his aſhes 
now teſt. He had prepared arge materials for a “ Hiſtory 
pf the Society of Antiquaties;“ but in a fit of illneſs, whole 
e] By Dy. Keanedy, who aſſerted flo, nine of them filverz and 89 of 
that Oriuna'-was that emperor's guar- Alectus i theſe coins of 'Ciravſins and 
rere 
See > war BY wife 75 io 161, 1 ** They herd” e wards 


Keunedy replied in & Further Ob- bought by Dr. Hunter; who added to 


ſiervations, &c. 1756, 440; and upon the number very conſiderably.. 

his antagoniſt's ſupportiog his opinion 141 « Orim.a, on the medals of Ca- 
in his Hiſtory ef Carauſius, 1757, mg , uſed to paſs for the en: of 
1759.” he abuſed him in à fixpenny later years it is become a doubt whether 
4 letter Dr, Keunedy, who was ſhe was. not his cenſors, It is of little im- 


a native of Scotland, had refided 


ſome time at Smyrna; aud died at an 


advanced age, Jan, 26, 1560, He had 


a collection of about 300 pictures, 
amongſt which were two heads of him- 
Telf by Keyfing; he had alſo a very 


valuable collection of Greek. and Ro- 


man coins, which, with the pictures 
were ſold by auction, in 1760. Amon 


3 of : x 1 * 
hg Roman coins, were 256 of Carau - 
| * 7 + . 21 ** 5 3 't 7 


to certainty, royal names, do not ſerve 


ance whether ſhe was moon or em- 
preſs; but how little muſt we Know 
of thoſe times, when thoſe laud- marks 


even that purpoſe! In the cabibet of 
the king of France are ſeveral coins of 
ſovereigns, whoſe country cannot now 


be a. Walpole, Preface ta 
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conſequences he apprehended might be. fatal, he burnt theſe 


among other valuable collections. He left his library and his 

collection of Engliſh coins to the late Dr. Aſke ww. 
NORTH (FrevEric), earl of Guilford, was 3 in 
32. His lordſhip ſucceeded the celebrated Mr. Charles 

1 as manager of the Houſe of Commons, and chan» 


cellor of the Exchequer. | In 1770, on the reſignation of the 


duke of Grafton, he was made firſt lord of the../Freaſury, in 


which office he continued till the concluſion of the 1 | 


war. He was a man of ſtrong mental faculties, ; a moſt ac- 
compliſhed. orator, and to the higheſt degree amiable in 


Pri- 
vate life. ; His lordſhip died in 1792, are lamented by | 


a large circle of relations and. B | Mis dt r 
NORTON (Tromas). Pag All that can be traced 
at 


concerning this gentleman is, that he was an 1. ten af 


not a native, of dener or Sharpenhoe, in Bedford- 


ſhire ; that he was a barriſter, at law, and a zealous Calvi- 
niſt in the beginning of Elizabeth s reign, as appears by ſeve- 
ral traQs, printed together in 8yo,.1 509. He ., .counſel 
to the Stationers company, in whoſe books wg find. accounts 


of the fees paid to him ſet down, the laſt of which was be- | 


tween the years 1583 and f 584, within which period we 


imagine he died. He was contemporary with. Sternhold and 


Hopkins, and affiſtant to them. in their noted verſion of the 
Plalms, twenty-ſeven of which, he turned into Engliſh metre, 


to which, in all, the editions of them, the initials. of his 


name are prefixed, |, He alſo tranſlated into Englith ſeveral 
ſmall Latin pieces; and, beiog a cloſe. intimate and fellow- 
ſtudent with Thomas Sack vill e, eſq . afterwards earl of Por- 
ſet, he joingd with. him in the compoſing one dramatic piece, 


5x 


of which Mr. Norton wrote the three -farſt acts, intituled, 


Ferrex and Porrex; afterwards reprinted with, conſidera · 
ble alterations, under the title of . * Goarboduc.”. e 5013. 15: 


21 


ubliſhed a book, intituled “ I he Scholars Vade 
he remainder of the title is ſo. curious, that we, a 


NORTON (Jonx), liyed in the time of Charles Jh þ nod : 
* | 


whole: „The ſerious Students ſolid and ſilent Tutor, being . 


2 tranſlation of Marcus Antoninus Flaminius, out of Latin 


into Engliſh, With ome few alterations 559 by., vais of | © 


Eday, As alſo, certain idiomatologic and philolagic 


tations on the ſajd author.” He ſtyles. as allo: op ox : 
culus Nortonulus. He ſeems to have bee the prototype of 
Mr. Elphinſtone, and wanted to introduce a peas mode of ſpel · 


ling, founded upon the derivation, of words. The follow 
are ſpecimens of his manner, aqul for eagle, being 4 0 
from aquila; pather for father, from 1858 


PPP + inimie tor enemy, 


1 * 


% 3 


aur for poor, from 
> we c for * | 
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from nomen; hol for whole, from aac, &c. &e. He ſeems to 
have been an ingenious man, but without judgement or learn- 


ing ſufficient for the arduous undettaking of effe&ing a refor- 
mation in a language. ohh TY A 

NOSTRADAMUS (Micnxr, and not Micyarr), an 
able phyfician and a celebrated aſtroſoger, was a Provencal, 

deſcended of a noble family; and born Dec. 14, in 150g, at 

St. Remy, in the dioceſe of Avignon. His father was a no- 

tary public, and his grandfather a phyſician; and this laſt gave 

him ſome tincture of the mathematics. He afterwards com- 
pleted his courſes of humanity and philoſophy at Avignon; 

and, going thence to Montpelier, he applied himſelf to phy- 

fic there, till, being forced away by the plague in 1525, he 

took his tonte toward Thoulouſe, and vaſſed on till he came 

to Bourdeaux. This courſe held him five years; and in it 

- de undertobk all ſuch patients as were willing to put them- 
felves under his care. After this he returned to Montpelier, 

and was created doctor of his faculty in 1529, and then revi- 

nted the places where he had practiſed phyſic before. At 

Agen, he contracted an acquaintance with Julius Cæſar Sca- 

Hger, which induced him to make ſome ſtay in that town; 

and there he entered into matrimony: but, having buried his 

wife, and two children which ſhe brought him, he quitted 

Agen, after a reſidence of four years, or theteabouts. He 

returned into Provence, and fixed himſelf firſt at Marſeilles; 

but, his friends having provided an advantageous match for 

him at Salon, he tranſported himſelf thither about 1544. 

The damſel's nale was Anne Pouſſart, with whom he en- 
paged in a ſecond marriage, and had ſeveral children by her. 

In 1546, Aix being afflited with the plague, he went 

thither,- at the folicitation of the inhabitants, and was of 

1 particularly by a. powder of his on invention: 

o that the town, in gratitude, gave him a conſiderable pen- 

Bon for ſeveral years after the contagion 'ceaſed, In 1547, 

the city of Lyons, being viſited with the fame diſtemper, had 

fecourlſe to our phyfician ; accordingly he went thither alſo, 

and, aftetwards returning to Salon, A to be much leſs 

eſteemed there than elſewhere. The little ſatisfaction he met 

With put him upon living more retired ; and he made uſe of 

the leiſute, with which that reſolution furniſhed him, to ap- 

1 to his ſtudies. He had a long time followed the 

> of a conjurer occaſionally; and now he began to think 

himſelf inſpired, and miraculouſly illuminated with a proſpedt 

into fututity. As faſt as theſe illuminations had diſcoyercd 

to him any fotute event, he entered it in writing, in fimple 
bProſe, but by ænigmatical ſentences, as he declared himſelf 

pit, reviſing them'afterwatds, he thought the ſentences woul: 

Cc In 5 "I Sar . 2 ; appear 
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appear 1 more reſpectable, and would ſavour more of a prophe- | 
tic ſpirit, if they were expreſſed i in verſe, This opinion de- 
termined him to throw them all into quatrains, and he after- 
ward ranged them into centuries. When this was done, he 
did not dare to bring into the public light a work of this na- 
ture; on the other hand, he ſaw that the time of many events 
foretold in his quatrains was very near at hand: upon which 
account he reſolved to print them, as he did, with a dedica- 
tion addreſſed to his fon Cæſar, an infant any Farm months 
old, in the form of a letter, or preface, dated March I, 1855. 
1 firſt edition, ä is included in ſeven centuries, Was 
printed” by Rigault at Lyons. He prefixed his name in La- 
tin, but gave to his ſon Czfar the name as it is pronounced, 
Notradame. 
| The public were divided in their ſentiments of this Work: : 
many looked upon the author as a fimple viſionary, or, if you 
will, as a fool; while he was accuſed of the black art, or 
black magic, by others, and treated as an impious perſon, 
who held a commerce with the devil: at the ſame time there 
were not wanting ſuch, and thoſe in great numbers, who be- 
lieved him to be really and truly endued with the ſupernatural 
ift of prophecy. Laſtly, ſome were found who remained i In 
gabe and refrained 100 giving any judgement at all u 
the point. Howeyer, Henry II. and queen Catharine of 

dicis, bis mother, were teſolved to ſee our prophet; and, 
receiving orders to that effect, he preſently repaired to Paris. 
He was very gracioufly received at court; and, beſides the ex- 
traordinary reſpect that was paid to him, received a preſent of 
200 crowns. He was fent afterwards to Blois, to make a 
viſit to his majeſty's children there, and report what he ſhould 
be able to diſcoyer- concerning their deſtinies. No doubt he 
exerted himfelf to, the utmoſt, as it is alſo ſaid, on the occa- 
fion ; but 'what His fentence was is not known : however, it 
is certain, he returned to Salon loaded with honour, and, more 
than that, with preſents too. Animated with this ſaccels, he 
augmented his work from 300 quatrains to the number of a 
complete milliade, and publiſhed it with a dedication to the 
king in 1558. That prince dying the next year of a wound 
which he received, as is well known, at a tournament, the 
book of our. prophet was immediately conſulted z and this 
unfortunate event was ound in 2 the: 39th «porn of the! 1000p 
century (u VVV 
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So remarkable a prediction added new wings to his fame; 
and he was honoured ſhortly after with à viſit from Emanuel 
duke of Savoy, and the princeſs Margaret of France, his 
conſort. From this time Noſtradamus found himſelf even 
over-burdened with viſitors, and his fame made every day new 
acquiſitions. Charles IX. coming to Salon, was eager above 
all things to have a ſight of him. Noſtradamus, who then 
was in waiting as one of the retinue of the magiſtrates, being 
inſtantly preſented to his majeſty, complained of the little 
eſteem his countrymen had for him; whereupon the monarch 
publicly declared, that he ſhould hold the enemies of Noſtra- 
damus to be his enemies, and deſired to ſee his children. Nor 
did that prince's favour ſtop here; in paſſing, not long after, 
through the city of Arles, he ſent for Noſtradamus, preſented 
him with a purſe of 200 crowns, together with a brevet, con- 
ſtituting him his phyſician in ordinary, with the ſame appoint- 
ment as the reſt, But our prophet enjoyed theſe honours 
only for the ſpace of ſixteen months, for he died July 2, 
1566, at Salon. Beſides his Centuries,” we have ſome other 
pieces of his compoſition [1]., PR PROTON een 
He leſt three ſons and three daughters: John, his ſecond 
ſon, exerciſed with reputation the R of a proctor in 
the parliament of Provence: he wrote the Lives of the 
ancient Provengal Poets, called Troubadours, which was 
printed at Lyons in 1575, vo. Cæſar, the eldeſt ſon, was 
born at Salon in 1555, and died in 1629: he left a Manu- 
ſcript giving an Account of the moſt remarkable events in the 
Hiſtory of Provence, from 1080 to 1494, in which he in- 
ſerted the lives of the poets of that ang Theſe memoirs 
falling into the hands of his nephew Ceſar Noſtradamus, 
gentleman to the duke of Guiſe, he undertook to complete 
the work; and being encouraged by the eſtates of the coun- 
try [x, he carried the account up, to the Celtie Gauls : the 


| . po was finiſhed at Lyons, in 1614, and publiſhed 
u 


[1] Theſe are, “ A Treatiſe de far- Centaries of his Quatrains,“ added to 
demens & de ſenteurs, 1552.” „A the former ten, which had been printed 
Bovk of ſingular Receipts, pour entre- three times in two ſeparate parts. It 
tenir la ſan é du corps, 1556.” „A is only in theſe firſt editions, that. pur 


Piece des Confitures, 1 $57.” . A author's “ Centuries are found wich- 


French Tranflation of the Latin of out alterations, additions, &c. It 10 to 
Galen's Paraphraſe, exhotting Mene- this work that the follow ing diſtich of 
dolus to 'ſtu'y, eſpecially to that of Stephen Jodelle alludes : 


phyſic, 1552,” Some years before his « Noſtra damus cum falſa dam 55 


death, he publiſhed a ſmall inſtruction « nam fallere noſtrum eſt. 
for huſbandmen, ſhewing the beſt ſea= 4 Et cum falſa damus, mil wifi 
ſons for their ſeveral labours, Which he  & Noftra-damus;” - | 
intituled, „ The Almanac of Noſtra- [x] They made him a preſent of 
damus.” Lailly, after bis h, there 3000 livres for that purpoſe. * 


r the title of * Chronique de I Hiſtoire de Provence.“ 
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The next ſon of Michel is faid to have undertaken the trade 
of peeping into futurity after his father [L]. Nt IS OA 
 NOVAT), or NOVATUS, a prieſt of the church of 
Carthage, who flouriſhed in the third century, and was the 
author of a remarkable ſchiſm called after his name. He is 
repreſented by the. orthodox as a perſon ſcandalous and infa- 
mous, for perfidy, adulation, arrogance, and fo ſordidly cove- 
tous, that he even ſuffered his own father to periſh with hun- 
ger, and ſpared not to pillage the goods of the church, the 
poor, and the orphans. It wat in order to eſcape the puniſn- 
ment due to theſe crimes, and to ſupport himſelf by raifing 
diſturbances, that he reſolved to form a ſchiſm, and to that 
end entered into a cabal with Feliciſſimus, an African prieſt, 
who, 3 St. Cyprian. Novatus was ſammoned to ap- 
pear before the prelate in the year 249; but the petſecution, 
begun by Decius the following year, obliging that ſaint to 
retire for his own ſafety, Novatus was delivered from the 
danger of that proceſs ; and, not long after aſſociating himſelf 
with Feliciſſimus, then a deacon, with him maintained the 
doctrine, that the lapſed ought to be received into the com- 
munion of the church without any form of penitence. In 
251, he went to Rome, about the time of the election of 
Pope Cornelius. There he met with Novatian, an ambitious 
prieſt, who had acquired a reputation for eloquence, and was 
highly diſcontented that he had not been raiſed to the pontifi- 
cate in preference to Cornelius. Novatus preſently ſtruck up 
an alliance with this malcontent, and, by that fatal confe- 
deracy, became not only the author of the firſt ſchiſm in the 
church, but even formed a hereſy. The confederates pub- 
liſhed the moſt atrocious calumnies againſt the Pope, which 
coloured over ſo artfully, that many were deceived there- 
dy, and joined their party. This done, Gy procured/a con- 
gregation eonfiſting of three obſcure, ſimple, and ignorant 
biſhops; and, plying them well with wine, prevailed upon 
them to ele& Novatian biſhop of Rome. He had ſeveral 
defects in his perſon, which excluded him from that ſupreme 
nig, even ſuppoſing the election had not been ſchiſmati- 
cal; for, beſides that he had been poſſeſſed by the devil, and 
was diſpoſſeſſed by the exorciſms of the church, he had alſo 


I] In this character he ventured he rode over him with his horſe, and 
to predict, that Pouzin, which was killed him. Iuſtructions pour, Mc. le 
then beſieged, would be deſtroyed by Dauphin, by La Mothe la Voyer. 
fire; and that, in order to prove the But the author of Richelet's Dictio- 
truth of his prophecy, he was ſeen, nary, in 1728, duubts the truth of this 
during the tumult of plundering the ftory, on account of the age of Noſtra- 
place, when it was taken, ſetting fire damus, who had then reached his 94th 
in all parts of the town; which ſo year 1 and, beſides, was employed this 
much enraged M, De Saint Luke, that year, 1629, in his hiſtory. 95 
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been baptiſed while he lay fick; and in danger of dying, but 
had never been wit th theſe, according to 5 2 
were capital irregularities. . 
Novatian, however, thus irregularly. ordained Pope, ad- 
dreſſed letters to St Cyprian of Carthage, to Fabius of Anti- 


och, and to Dionyſius of Alexandria; but = Cyprian re- 


fuſed to open his letter, and excommunicated his deputies : 
he had likewiſe ſent to Rome before, in order to procure the 
abolition of the ſchiſm. Fabius made himſelf pleaſant at No- 
vatian's nce; and Dionyſius declared to him, that the 
beſt way of convincing the world, that his election was made 
againſt his conſent, would be to quit the ſee, for the ſake of 
On the contrary, the Anti-pope added | hereſy to 
chiſm, and maintained, that ſuch as had fallen into any fin 
after baptiſm ought not to be received into the church by 
penance; and he was joined in the ſame error by Novatus, 
* had aſſerted a doctrine intirely oppoſite thereto in 
Gy | Wo | | 
The followers of this hereſiarch were called Novatians, 
and took alſo the title of KA@APoO1, or Puritans. To theſe 
errors they added others, as the diſallow¾ing of ſecond mar- 
riages, and aſſerting the neceſſity of rebaptiſing thoſe who fell 
into any grievous fin after baptiſm. Theſe Heretics continued 
in being till the fourth _— after the council of Nice, 
where certain rules were made for preſcribing the form of ad- 
mitting them into the boſom of the church. Aſter ſome time, 
there roſe up a diviſion among them and Sabatius, one of 
their prieſts, who was a Jewiſh convert, and introduced a 
kind of Judaiſm into their ſe&. 8 | 
NOVATIAN, a Roman prieſt, had been a Pagan phi- 
loſopher before his converſion to Chriſtianity. He was, as 
we obſerved in the laſt article, baptiſed in his bed, lying dan- 
gerouſly ill. Having been ordained prieſt againſt the rules 
and requeſt of his biſhop, he lay concealed during the perſe- 
cution of Decius, and refuſed to give baptiſm to the catechu- 
mens. During the vacancy of the apoſtolic ſee, after the 
death of Fabian, in the year 250, he wrote to St. Cyprian, 
in the name of the clergy of Rome [J. Notwithſtanding 
which, Cornelius being put into the room of Fabian, Nova- 
tian attacked his ordination, accuſed him of ſeveral crimes, 
and publiſhed a libel againſt him; the principal charge 
whereof was, that Cornelius had received thoſe into commu- 
nion who had fallen into idolatry : under this pretext he ſepa- 
rated himſelf from the communion of Cornelius, to which 
he was excited by Novatus, and got himſelf to be ordained 
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biſhop of Rome. However, he is ranked among the eccleſi- 
aſtics by St. Jerome; who ſays, he compoſed. treatiſes upon 
the Paſchal Feſtival, or Eaſter,” of the Sabbath,” of 
« Circumciſion,” of the Supreme Pontiff,” of . Prayer,” 
of the Jewiſh Meats,” and of the Trinity.“ It his highly 
probable, that the treatiſe upon the © Trinity,“ and the book: 
upon the Jewiſh Meats,” inſerted into the works of Ter- 
tullian, were written by Novatian; they are well written, 
and are not contemptible performances re. .T he Greek hiſto- 
rians have injudiciouſly confounded Novatiau with Novatus 
it is the firſt, and not the laſt, who gave name to the ſect of 
the Novations. At the tirſt ſeparation, they only refuſed 
communion with thoſe who had fallen into idolatry : after- 
wards they went farther, and excluded, for ever, from their 
communion, all ſuch as had committed crimes for which pe- 
nance was required; and at laſt they took away from the 
church the power of the keys, of binding and looſing offen- 
ders, and rebaptiſed thoſe who had been baptiſed by the church. 
This ſect ſubſiſted a long time both in the eaſt and weſt ; but 
was chiefly become conſiderable in a body in the caſt, where 
they had biſhops, both in the great ſees and the ſmall ones, 
their. pariſh-churches, and a. great number of followers: for 
the reſt, they made no alteration in the ancient faith concern 
ing the Trinity, and they received the Nicene creed. There 
were alſo Noyatians in Africa in the time of St. Leo, and in 
the eaſt ſome remains continued till the eighth century. 7 
NOUE (Francis DE LA), a gallant captain under 
Henry IV. of France, and no leſs diſtinguiſhed by his men- 
_ tal accompliſhments than by his valour. He obtained a great 
reputation in ſeveral pitched: battles, and memorable ſieges, 
but finally loſt his life before Lamballe. He was alike la- 
mented by proteſtants and catholics, and left behind him a vo- 
lume of political and military Efſays, which have paſſed 
through various editions. His life has been written by Ame- 
u_ a proteſtant miniſter, and publiſhed at Leyden, 4to, 
1001. ttt 12 
NOWEL (ALExanDER), dean of St Paul's, in the reign 
of Elizabeth. He wrote ſeveral tracts againſt popery; and 
was alſo author of two catechiſms, one of which is in Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew. Dr. Nowel, alſo, collected many * 
the ancient manuſcripts which were in the Cotton library, but 
are now in the Britiſh Muſeum, He died in 6% . 
NOY (WII LIAN), attorney-general in the reign of 
Charles I. was the ſon of William Noy, of St, Burian, in 
x] There have been ſeyeral' editi- Mr. Jackſon, came out at London, in 
205 N * £08 bes ny ng * en 5 
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Cornwall, gent. In 1593, when he was ſixteen, he was 
entered in Exeter-college, where he continued three years in 
cloſe application to bis ſtudies. Thence he was removed to 
Lincoln's Inn, to ſtudy the common law, in the knowledge 
of which he became very eminent. He was choſen to repre- 
ſent the borough of Helſton in his own country, towards the 
end of James's reign, in two parliaments ; in both of which 
he ſhewed himſelf a profeſſed enemy to the king's prerogative, 
In 1625, he was elected a burgeſs for St. Ives, in which par- 
liament, and another following, he continued the ſame popular 
patriot ; till at length the court condeſcended to convince him 
of his errors, by making him attorney-general in 1631. 
A writer of thoſe times tells us, that ** he was as famous a 
lawyer as ever this kingdom bred; and ads, that “he for- 
merly was a great patriot, and the only ſearcher of prece- 
dents for the parliaments, by which be grew ſo cunning, as 
he underſtood all the ſhifts which former kings had uſed to 
get money with. This man the king ſent for, told him he 
would make him his attorney. Noy, like a true cynic as he 
was, did fot that time go away, not returning to the king ſo 
much as the civility of thanks; nor, indeed, was it worth 
his thanks. I am ſure he was not worthy of ours; for, after 
the court's ſolicitings had bewitched him to become the king's, 
he grew the moſt hateful man that ever lived, &c. having 
been as great a deluge to his realm as the flood was 'to the 
whole world: for he ſwept away all our privileges, and in 
truth hath been the cauſe of all thoſe miſeries this kingdom 
hath ſince been ingulphed.“ 

His character is thus drawn by our female hiſtorian, with 
great preciſion and ſpirit © Noy, the attorney-general, who 
countenanced this meaſure (viz. the project for ſhip-money) 
died before any progreſs was made in it. He had received no 
other favour from the crown, but the laborious office of at- 
torney-general; a narrow recompence for the ſacrifice of 
virtue, honour, and a good name. From being a great pa- 
triot and an oracle for precedents favourable to the powers of 
parliament, he became ſo faſcinated to the deſigns of the 
monarch, through the ſeduQion of court-ſolicitation, that 
he was the moſt keen of all the miniſterial gang in every 
illegal meaſure that the times produced in all oppreſſive pro- 
ſecutions, the peculiar bufineſs of his ofice. Equal to a place 
of this ſort, he filled it with the higheſt degree of infamy. 
As his demerits were great, ſo was he completely hated by the 

ublic. After languiſhing out a long illneſs, he died without 
ing regretted by his own Parte on account of his bodily 
infirmities, which prevented his being ſo active an agent, as 
the buſineſs in hand required ; whilſt at the ſame time 2 
c 


money MN e fi ** 


In he tw hors bis bellt which bad bore rivets nts | 


pan by-continual-drudgery'and: fatigueſ he retired to Tun - 


idge Wells in July; where; meeting with uo relief from 


the waters he died in Auguſt 1634, and wis buried at New. 


Brentſord. The king was much affected with his death, 


and the more; and abp. Laud particularly made this 
obſervation of him, in his Diary: „ have loſt a near 


friend of him, and the Church the greateſt ſhe had of his con- 8 


dition, finee the needed any ſuch.” But the commons in ge- 
neral rejoĩced ; and the vintnets, ſays Wood, drank — af 


in hopes to dreſs meat again, and ſell tobacco; beer, &. 


which by a ſullen capricio Noy reſtrained them from. The 
players too, for whom he had done no kindneſs, introduced 


him on the ſtage, and made him the ſubject of ridicule, in a . 
comedy intituled, A Projector lately dead, &c.“ Mean 


while, he was certainly a ſolid, rational man; and, though no 


great orator. a very profounũ lawyer. This chatacter of; him 


appears juſtifiable from the writings he left behind, and from 


the following books afterwards publiſhed, via. 1. A Trea- | 
tiſe of the principal Grounds aud Maximy/ of the Laws of 85 
England, 1641, 4to. afterwards gro. and 12mO0. 2. per- 


ect Conveyancer ; or. ſcveral ſelect and choice Precedents, 


165 5% gto. ' Reports of Cuſes in the Time of Queen Eli _ 
zabeth, K. James, and K. Charles the Firſt; containing the 


moſt excellent Exceptions for all manner of Declarations, | 
Pleadings, om Demurs, exactly examined and laid down 
1656,” fol. 4. Complete Lawyer; or, a Treatiſe con- 


ceruing 1 and Eſtates in Lands of Inheritance for 


Life, and otlrer Hereditaments and Chattels real and 

& c. 1664,” 8 vo. 5. Arguments of Law and Speeches. 
He alſo leſt behind him ſeveral choice collections that he 

had made from the records in the Tower of London, reduced 


into two large paper books of his own. hand-writing : one 


contained collections concerning the king's. maintaining bis 


naval power according to the practice of his anceſtors; and 
the other about the privileges and juriſdiQtion of cotjeaſtical a 


courts: 


NUCK. (Antony). a famous Dutch phyſician, firlt pracs 8 
tiſed bis profeſſion at the Hague, and afterwatds. was profeſſor 


of anatomy at Leyden. He was a moſt experienced and in- 


defatigable anatomiſt. His principal works are, ye Adenogra- = 


phia aphia & Opetationes 2. E rimenta Ag rurgieas | 
in three — yarn Lugd. 1722. ” 

NYE (Prize), an Engliſh Noaconformift) was 2 na- 
tive of Suffex, deſcended of a genteel ** there, a and born 


5 .£ * 
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** 


* * i 5 N 8 ; 
about 1596. After a proper foundation at the grammar. 
* * ſent to Grford, and entered a — — of 
Brazen Noſe college, in 1615; whence he removed in a little 
time to. Magdalen-hall, for the ſake of à puritanical tutor. 
He took the degrees in arts, in 1619, and 16224, about” which 
time he entered into holy orders, and was, ſome time in 
3 1620, curate of St. Michael's church in Cornhill, London, 
tin, reſolving to reject the conſtitution of the Church of Eng- 
land, he became obnoxious to all the cenſures of the epiſcopal 
couit; to avoid which, he went, with others of his perſuaſion, 
to Holland, in 1633. He continued for the moſt part at 
Arnheim in Guelderland, till 1640; when, the power of the 
rliament beginning to prevail over the king,” he returned 
| | — and was ſooh after made miniſter of Kimbolton, in 
FHuntingdonſhire, by Edward lord Kimboltoh, then earl of 
Mancheſter. n Lexis een 6 
In 1643, he was appointed one of the aſſembly of divines, 
became 2 grrat champion of the Preſbyterians, and a zealous 
aſſertor of the ſolemn league and covenant; and, having 
married the daughter of Stephen Marſhall, was ſent with his 
fſther-in-law into Scotland, the ſame year, tp expedite the 
- _ faking of their covenant. 9 he harangued that 
people, in ſome ſpeeches on the occaſion; in which he told 
them, among other things, that they were entered into ſuch 
| à covenant and league as would yever be forgotten by them 
* and their poſterity, and both would have occaſion to remem- 
ber at wich joy; that it was ſuch an gath, for matter, perſons, 
and other circumſtances, that the like had not been, in any 
age, ſufficiently warranted both by human and divine ſtory: 
for, as God did ſwear for the ſalvation of men and kingdoms, 
0 kingdoms muſt now ſwear for the preſervation and ſalva- 
tion of kingdoms, to eſtabliſh a Saviour Jeſus Chriſt in Eng- 
land, &c. [o]. After his retutn, both houſes of parliament 
took the covenant, the ſame year; at which time our author 
_ preached a ſermon in defence of it, ſhewing its watrant from 
ſcripture, and was rewardedfyfot his good ſervice with the rec- 
_ tory of Acton near LOR the room of Dr, Daniel 
PFeatley, who. was thence ejet et. 
é However, Nye, not long after, diſliking the proceedings 
of the ſaid aſſembly of divines, giſſented from them; oppoled 
5 - the diſcipline intended to be ſettled by them; and, cloſing 
with the Independents, When they became the reigning fac- 
tion, paid his court to tHe gratidees' 6f the army, who oſten 
We made. uſe of his counſel. Dec. 2047, he was ſent by them, 
| with Stephen Marſhall, to „ er 
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the Iſle of Wighu, in attendance upon the; commiſſioners * | ** | 
then appointed to carry the; four dethroning votes [, as they © © 
are now called: for Which ſervice; they were rewarded with 
no leſs than 500 l. a- piece. About the ſame time alſo Nye 
was employed by the ſame maſters to get, ſubſcriptions from 
the apprentices in London, &c. againſt a perſonal treaty with 
the king, while the citizens of that mettopblis were petition- 
ing for one. April, the next year, he was employed, as wel! 
as Marſhall and Joſeph Caryl, by the Independents, to invite 
the ſeeured and ſecluded members to fit in the houſe again, but 
without ſucceſs, * In 1653, he was appointed one of the triers *' © 
for the approbation of public pheachers ; in which office he 1 
not only procured his. ſon to be clerk, but, with the aſſiſtanſe 
of his father - in- lac obtained för himſelf a living of 400 l. a 4 

ear. In 16544 le Vas joined with Dr. Lazarus Seaman, ©® 
damuel Clark, Richard Vin , Obadiah Sedgwick, Joſepli * | 
Caryl, &c. as an aſſiſtant to the commuthoners appdinted bg 
parliament to eject ſuch as were them called ſcandalous ane 
igno rait priniſters aud ſchoclchaſters in tlie city of Ee ndon © Bf 
Aſter au. roſtoration, in 1660, it was, debated by tze 
healing *qpat ment, for ſeveral houes togettier, whether be 
and John Goodwin ſhould be excepted for life: but the re.... 
ſalt was, that if Philip Nye, clerk; ſhould, after. the t. 0k 

Sept, in the ſame. year 1660, accept, or exerciſe, any office. 
eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military, he ſhould, to all intents and : 
purpoſes in law, ſtand as if he had been totally excepted for, + 
life. Nov. 1662, he was vehemently; ſuſpęcted to berengaged © - 
in Tongue's plot; But nothing was proved againſt hime ex I 

He died in the pariſh of St. Michael, Cornhill, London, | 
in Sept. 27, 1672, and was buried in the upper vault of these 
faid church. Wood repreſents him to have been a dangerous | 
and ſeditious perſon, a politic pulpit-driver of independency, 
an inſatiable *eſvrient after riches,” and what. not, to taiſe a 
family, and to heap up wealth. He left two ſohs, James and 
Henry, wh ſeem to have been bred to literature, bythe books 
mentioned below fc )”. Ho 1 Re" 
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[?] Theſe, were, 1. To ac 64g.” Stephen M a 
ledge the war raiſed againft him to he ſubſcribed zo. it. 


juſt, 2, To aboliſh epiſcPacy.. . 3- To the, taking of the Solema 
ſettle the Tower of the militias in per- Covenant, &c. 16433 3. be ex- 
ſons nominated by the two houſes. cellency und lawfulneſs of the 'Solginn 
4. To ſacrifice; all. thols that, had + Logos and Covenant. 1660.“ 2d. edit. 


hered to him, Salmon's Chron, Hitt. * Apologetical Narration, ſubmitted % - 
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... 6 Ar S. 
NVE (NATnAvAR ), a celebrated mathematician in the 


me of C Hartes II. A book of his, intituled the * Art of Gun- 

nery, is preſerved in Sion College.” Another edition of this 

book, printed in 1670, calls him mafter-gunner to 1 of 

Worceſter: to this is ſubjoined A Treatiſe of Artificial 

Fire-works.“ | | 25 

1 
* * ; 
O. 
RS 2 | be o x F | 
. TES (Trrus), who was reſtrained by no laws, hu- 
c man or divine, was the ſon of an Anabaptiſt. He was 


dorn about the year 1619. He turned conformiſt, then pa- 

: piſt, then became conformiſt again. He had been chaplain 
on-board the fleet, whence he was diſmiſſed for an unnatural 

_ crime. His public conduct may be found in every hiſtory of 
England, on which account the detail may be ſpared here; 

. It may only be hinted, that, notwithſtanding his known infa- 

my, he ſucceeded beyond his moſt ſanguine expectation. He 

had a penſion aſſigned him of 12001. a year, and was lodged 

in Whitehall, The era of Oates's plot was the grand æra 

of whig and tory, When James II. came to the crown, he 

was convicted of perjury by above ſixty witneſſes, of whom 
nine were proteſtants. He was ſentenced to pay a fine of 

_ "2000 marks, to be ſtripped of his canonicals, to be whipped 
twice in three days by the common hangman, to ſtand in 
tte pillory at Weſtminſter-hall gate, and at the royal ex- 
Change. He was, alſo, to be pilloried five times every year, 
and impriſoned during life. The hangman performed his 
office with uncommon rigour. The beſt thing James ever 
id was puniſhing Oates for his perjury ; and the greateſt thing 


6. © The Keys of the Kingdom of Hes - in Eccleſiaſtical  Aﬀe'rs, with 


ven and Power thereof, &c. 1664.” 


\ Faith pre 
© Philip Nye, &c. to the Commictee of 
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thony Sadler examined, 


- 46 Mr. An 
Te“ by our author's ſon, affifted by his 


father, 1654. 8. 1 The Principles of 
— by Thomas Goodwin, 
Parliament for religion, c. 4654.” 
Light, &c. 1660.“ 

| great and preſent Uſe. 
2657." . The Lawfulndſfs of the 


þ of Supremacy and Power of the 


- Elizabeth's admonition, &c. 
1683.“ It was then reprinted, and, 
being printed again in 1687, it was 
dedicated by Hemy Nye, our author's 
ſon, to James II. 12, © Vindication of 
Ditſenters, dec. printed with the pre- 
coding; jp 1683. 13. ** Some Account 
ofahe Nature, Conſtitution, and Power, 
of Eccleſiaſtical Courts,“ printed alſo 
with the former, in 1683. 


Oates 
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Oates ever did was ſupporting himſelf under the moſt afflic- -. 


1 


tive of his puniſhment with the conſtancy of a martyr. 


* OBRECHT (Urnie), a learned German, was deſcended. - 


from a family, which 5 from Schleſtadt, and 
had been raiſed to nobility in the perſon of his great-grand- 
father [A] by the emperor Rodolphus II. in 1004. Ulric 


was born, July 23, 1646, at Straſburg; where he had the 


firſt part of his education, and then proceeded to learn the 


# 


* 


elements of the ſciences at Montbelliard and Altorf. He in 


herited both the inclination and taſte of his anceſtors, who 
were all diſtinguiſhed by the | poſts they held, either in the 


univerſity, or in the ſenate of Straſburg. The ſtudy of the 


Latin, Greek, and Hebrew tongues was almoſt the firſt 
amuſement of his infancy ; and He learned French, Spaniſh, - 
and Italian, by way of play or diverfion. At fifteen, he was 


@_ © 


ſo good a rhetorician,.that he was ordered to compoſe and . 


pronounce a Latin f| 
univerſal applauſe. The method preſcribed: by his preceptors 
was, to ſuffer him to read only the ancient authors, that ſo he 
might draw the principles of eloquence from Demoſthenes, 


Cicero, Quintilian, Longinus, &c. He alſo purſued the 


| ſame plan, in his courſe of philoſophy. Plato, Ariſtotle, with 


all that we have of Pythagoras, were the authors which they - - 


put into his hands. 


But the principal bent of his ſtudies lay to juriſprudence 


and hiſtory: in both which he excelled, and filled the chairs 


of both in the univerſity with great diſtinction. Yet ſuch a 


multiplicity of ſciences did not render his ideas confuſed; 
every thing was ranged in exact order in his mind; and he 
ſurpriſed the world not more with the prodigious extent of 
his knowledge than with his admirable neatneſs in delivering 
it. He gave an account of all | 
them ; and of all laws as 77 he had been the maker of them. 
With all this, he ſpoke of {i 


ſoon as he had taken his licentiate's degree, he reſolved to 


travel for farther improvement. In this view, he went firſt +: 
to Vienna in Auſtria, with Mr. Kellerman, the Muſcovits 


ambaſſador. As the motive for theſe travels was not vain 
curiofity, but a defire of knowledge, his chief pleaſure con. 


hited in viſiting the libraries and learned; men, wherever he 
came ; being himſelf an author at nineteen, when he publiſhed | Pe 


La] It is perhaps Thomas Obrecht, nies uſed: by him on the creation of 


* 


: 


ages as if he had lived in 


in public, which he performed with +; 


13 


f. ſuch ſubjects as he knew beſt, like 
a man who. ſought rather to be informed than to decide. As 


whoſe inftrament of creation, es nt John Cruſius, poet-laureaf, at Straſburgh. + 


r Ti- Here, alſo, our count Was a profefior of. 
2 5 „ * l 


o Honour;”” where there is a co- law in 1616, 
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OBREEAT. 


e. 5 88 of Commentary upon” dies Dream, and 4 A 

Higeriation upon the Teile of Fe rin Political Pru- 
ice. 9 * „8 N * * DN Fa 10 

8 oe At his return from Italy, bis friends x 1 

And accordingly he married at Sralbong the dad 


# 0. 


ob Sung; D 
der of Boe. 


* 5 eeler, the famous profeſſor of -elotuetice and hiſtory, whom 
mae ſucceded afterwards in thoſe employs ; ; and he ee 


8 the moſt, figiſhed pieces of his father-m-law.” 22 Others, 

* he publiſhed fs /Animadyerliones' in Differ ationen Ae ratione 
a oy Natusin imperio, &c.“ It is a coſſeſſe piece G eriticiſm 

| | upon a bock, which hid made a a great noſe in Germany, 
under the fictitious name of Hyppolitus of lth where 
. the author tat repreſented the 2 "me ie hovſe of Auſtria 


, 5 as dangerous, and eren fatal, to 10 ties of the” empire. 
| This family, therefore, bse zeir Dbligations to 
des Obrecht for fornifiing matter e them from ſo i in- 

__ ," + {4rd bo ws 3, and init noting Whig might ea. 
E 6 8280 him in their intereſt. | 
% 5 Mean 0 iſe, his n has gens bring 
e bim a great H N NR 0 to o 
de read e in ms 0 


8 leu. left him 
p only a few' ſpare” moments to _ n 5 und he never 


nf * wg, of offering any thing t the pubic, only. as the exi- 


elle of conjectures reg ited it, or in compliance with the 
. | Ivete of his friends, 11 he uhderſtood medals perfectly 
wuell, there was preſented: to him d vety curious one of Domi- 


1 tian, upon the reberſe whereof appeati d a goddeſs,” which he 

op dged to be 'the” figure of Iſis; gn upo 8 occafion he 

iſhed” his „Cogjectures ; h the title of 

Epiſtela 7:15 Nemmo Domitis "co » Aﬀer this, he 

„ © qornel his thoughts upon tlie “ Aug Kn the 

& view of tſitowing new ligbts upon it : "fb OR put bim 

© SS upon collecting and ranging all thoſe writers in 3 fe w edi: 

,* 4 tion, accompanied with notes of tlie greateſt moment. Ac- 

55  *eordingly, the Piece. ppeated in e under” theritle of 

| © Prodrothus rerum Altfaticarum,“ in 1680. It Was, Indeed, 

only an intfodusfion to 3 larger Work „which hie was we 
mating upon” Alſace,” in order to finil dut the original, 

* hmits, rights, cxftyroy. wats, revolutions, &c. of that coun- 


try; a moſt important defign, which he was obliged to lay 
8 ade, bis continüallewployments not permizting him to . 
tit. Befidewtheſe} he printed fome particular treatiſes by en 
| gagements to his friends, as that upon the right of ee 
the ſtandard of the'cmipire, „De VexiltoIrnperfi ;” to which 
bonour the republic ot Straſburg e claimed an equal 4 with 
* «the dukes of irtenberg. WhO were in poſſeſſion He 
Aer Allo, one Ag concerning" tlie treaties,” Which 
| : he 
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x O'BK&EHT. Sh” 
the Ms prinees of the empire make in welt on nam 


De Imperiiĩ Germanici ejuſque Statuum' f&deribus 2” aj ; 1 8 
laſtly, one more upon the riglits of war, and the eee 8 
of De jure belli; & ſponſoribus pacis.“ 

a chert Obrecht Had profeſſed the Proteſtant religion; but 
the king of -Fratice having made himſelf maſter of Straſbu "= 2 
and going" there in perſon with the whole court, Mr. WE 
lifſon/-who came among cheſe, and'who was zequainted with. 
Obrecht, made zit his buſmeſs to And bim Gut, and to di- 
coutſe Witn him upbn that ſubject; and his converhon was 
completed by the Jeſuits, who were eſtabliſhed. at Sttaſburg 
by Lewis XIV: be abjured his religion in 1648, r. Faris, 


| and put the instrument into the hands of the biſhop of Meaux. - 4 1 
Upon his return to Straſburg, he reſumed his profeſſiofl in 6 

the law; and it was about this time, that he rde the 1 — 'Y , 
Which we ſee in ſom editions of Grotius, De jute belli ac. 


pacis.“ In 1686, the King of France nominated him to pre» | * 5 
' fide, in his majeſty“s name, in the ſenate of Straſburg, witli ,” £ | 
the title of prztor-royal,”in imitation. of the old Romans; and 
from that time Obtecht applied "himſelf entirely to public 
affairs.” The judges of Straſburgh, according to the 5 
ples of the reformed Wins were empo 2 
marriages, in on of adul EY, and to enable the injured þ e's 
to marry again, In oppoſition, to this cuſtom; Obrecht tx 
lated, into the German tongue, St. Auſtin's book o 9 
terous matriages; and obtsined from! the king a protiblen, - | 
upon pain of death, either to tolerate or ſolemnize the mat- 
riage, for the future, of any perſons hat were feparatod or di- 
vorced for adultery. This edict was made in 1697; and, in 
— Obreclit tranſlatect into high Dutch the . 18 of. F bs, 
r Dez Ptimicr, rector of the on. at . s intituled, : 
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ſerved to Hint as a 1 From th 1 of ey rarer 2 „ 
The fiſt fruits of theſe Jeifure-moments was an edition f 
« Dictys Cretenſis, with notes: it appeared in 4691. op. 
afterwards intended to gitè à more correct edition of vs 

tilian,” by the help of an excellent manuſcript which he 1 — 
recovered- He finiſhed it, and had prepared the notes for 
the preſs; when, being deputed in 698 to the court of 
France, to manage tlie intereſts of the city of Straſburg, ths 5 * 
king n inted him his commiffary and envoy to Fran 
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40. O | 
© treatiſe upon the ſucceſſion to the dachy of Milan : the im- 
preſſion of which waned only for the publication. of the em- 
peror's manifeſto. Laſtly, as if the — | 
of writings was not ſufficient ta employ him, be alſo finiſhed 
A Tranſlation of the life of Pythagoras, from the Greek 
of Jamblichus. But, as all theſe things could not be done 


a - OBSEQUENS. 


leans, He went thither in 10, and. the diſcuſſion of tlie 


lawſuit was not the only ching which employed bim. In 


effect, beſides the difficulties which were to be cleared upon 


other important points, he undertook a moſt arduous and in- 
tricate taſk, in regard to the eventual ſucceſſion of the duke 
of Anjou to the crown of Spain; when he made it his buſi- 


neſs to collect all the. pieces that had been written, either by 


civilians, or hiſtorians, upon the ſubject of eſtabliſhing or 
regulating the rights of ſucceſſion to that vaſt mopapchy : all 
which was done with a deſign to prove that . of 


the houſe of Auſtria were not well, founded. [the title: 
« Excerptorum hiſtoricorum & juridicorum de natura ſuc- 
ceſſionis in Monatchiam Hiſpanie, menſe Dec. 100, in 
ur author likewiſe drew up the plan of à particular 


ſting ſuch a crowd 


without even treſpaſſing upon the time for; his negeſfary meals, 
ſo. his health became , unavpidably. impaired; and his ſpirits, 
exhauſted by ſuch inceſſant labour, accordingly. became lan- 
guid. and ſinking. After he had paſſed ſentence upon the 


rights of the ducheſs of Orleans, he ordered himſelf to be 


conveyed to Straſburg ; being already ſtruck - with bis death's 


wound, and conſumed with a ſlow inward fever... He ſatisfied 


himſelf at firſt with keeping his, bed by Way of precaution ; 


but ſoon became ſo much weakened by an, increaſe. of fever, 


that it was neceſſary to let him know his danger; andy after 
receiving all the ſacraments, he died Aug. 6, 10 /K 
We have other publications af his, beſides; thoſe already 
mentioned, the chief of which are here inſerted :1** Diſſertatio 


de abdicatione Caroli V. imperatoris:; De electione ]mpe- | 


ratoris Romana Germanici ;” De unitate reipublice in ſa- 
cro Romano imperio;” * De Glenodiis 8. Rom. Imperii; “ 
De kkgibus agrariis Pop. Rogani ;2,.4 De were philoſo- 


_ "phiz origine; © De philoſophize Celtica % De extraordi- 


nariis populi Romani imperiis; , De,ratione; belli“ Sa- 


cra Termini; © De cenſu Auguſh;” De legione-falmina- 


trice M. Antonini Phil. Imperatoris.“ Ile left a ſon, who, 


at the time of his, father's death, was 26 feats of age, and 
ſucceeded him in the poſt of prætor-royal of Straſburg, by 


the appointment of the French king. 
OBSEQUENS (Jurius), a Latin author, who, flouriſhed, 
as is conjectured, a little before. the time of the emperor. Ho- 


| . norius, about the year 395; and wrote a, book # De Prodi. 
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iis,” whence he is thought to be a Pagan. This work, 
which, was only a liſt of ſuch prodigies as are [Bey 4 


Livy, ends about the year of Romey94 3, where Liyy ends 


ic. * RR 14 oa | | 1 
1 LANA = þ 3 1 5 4 n. * 4 : 
S (Jann), Gergzan phyſician, was born at 
56, and, having learned the 


and made ſo great a. prog! is, that, paſſing through En land 
and Holland into his er. he obtained the oh fic 


and remarks by himſelf, “ “ Zoroaſtris Magica, cum ſcholiis 


He had a brgth 


- 


reputation in phyſſe 
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282 OCELLUS. 


Lewis of Raviere [s] 4 declared enemy of the Roman 
church; and wrote ſtrenuoufly againſt Pope John XXII. 
and bis ſucceſfors. This bold àhd dangerous ſtep brought an 
accuſation againſt him, as well as apainſt Ceſend: Wo were 
charged with maintaining, that neither Chriſt nor his apoſtles 
dad any poſſeſſions at all, either in commofl or 4s private pro- 
perty. This doctrine gave riſe to that pleaſant queſto; called 
the bread of the Cordeliers; and confiſted in determining, 
whether tlie dominion of things confarged in tlie ufing, fuch 
as bread and wine, belonged to them, or only the m ple uſe 
of them, without the dominion? Tbeir rule not Permitting 
idem to have any ching as property, Pope Niechis III. who 
bad been of theit order, deviſed a method to strich them, 
without breaking their rule. To this end He made an ordi- 
nance, that they ſhould have only the uſufrutt of the eſtates 
which ſhonld'be given to them, and that ' the ſoil and fund of 


all ſuch donations, ſhould belong to the church of Rome. 


By this means hie gut them into poffeſſiom of infinite num- 
ber of eſtates, in the name of the Church of 'WSme: but, for 
that reaſon, Pope Nicolas's bull was reyolked by John XXII. 


. who condemned the uſe 3 dominion; by hie Ex- 


travaganta ad Conditorem.“ Y alfo condemned, by ànotller 
„ Extravaganta cum inter,“ the doctrine concerning the 
poſſeffion of eſtates by Chriſt and his apoftles. | Occam and 
Cefena were likewiſe both excommunicated, becauſe they had 
departed” from Avignon without the ' Pope's leave, and had 
4 ares em againſt him. Occam, however, was abſolved, as is 
aid, from tlis cęnſure before his death; which happened 
. about 13. * 5 1 e933.- 13310 8 34 029 (Tip e d ; 9 AY 14 
We — ſeveral pieces of his, which are written with 
much wit and ſubtilty. The proteſtants ſometimes make uſe 
bf ſome of them againſt the Church of Rome: Melchior 
Goldaſt printed, in his treatiſe upon monarchy, 413 queſtions 
of Occam; and a complete liſt of his books may be ſeen, by 
thoſe who are curious in ſuch things, iu the authors men- 
tioned below [ T]- CEO ee” Ce SE IF IAG 
-" 'OCEELUS, an ancient 'Greek phie de 

of Pythagoras, ſurnamed Lucanus, as Wing a native of Lu- 
cania. His anceſtors were firſt ſeated at Troy, but in the 
. reign of Laomedon removed to Myra, a eity of Lycia. Our 
philoſopher lived before Plato, t6 whom Arcliytas' of Taren- 
tum wrote a letter; acquainting him, that he had found ſome 


I Trithemius tells us, that Occam Bibljoth, Minor;“ « Pitſeus 3 4e Spon- 
uſcd 19 ſay to this prince, © My Lord, de;“ „ Bzovius;“ % Reinaldi;“ Tri- 
let yo r ſword defend me, and my pen themius & Be'larmin de Script, Eccl. & 
hal! ba 4yiys ready to ſupport you.” de Rom, Pontif.“ I. iv. c. 14. - 
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of Ocellus's poſterity in Lucania. He compoſed a piece, of 
« Kings, or Laws and Kingdoms,“ of which we have only 
ſome fragments left: and his work, ** 4 ro Taye, or the 
Univerſe,“ is the only piece which is come entire to us. It 
was written originally in the Doric diale& by Ocellus, and 
afterwards tranflated by another hand into the Attic. In it 
he attempts to prove the eternity of the world; and at the end 
gives ſome rules for the propagation of, mankind, Ariſtotle, 
who maintains che fame opinion with our author, is 
thought to have borrowed it from him; which is confirmed by 
this remark, that he had followed Ocellus in his diviſion of 
the elements. William Chriſtian, and after him Lewis Noga- 
rola, tranſlated this Work into Latin. We have divers editions 
of it, both in Greek and Latin; and Gale has inſerted the 
Greek, with Nogarala's ver on, in his Opuſcula Mytholo- 
gica. Amſt. 1688,“ vo. FFF 
OCHINUS (BERNARD), a celebrated Italian, was 
born at Siene, in 1487, and firſt took the habit of a Corde- 
lier: but throwing it off in a ſhort time, and returning into 
the world, applied himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic, — ac- 
quired the eſteem of cardinal” Julius de Melicl, afterwards 
Pope Clement VII. At length, changing his mind again, 
he reſumed his mogk's habit in a penitential mood; and, not 
content with this, but aiming at ſtill greater perfection, he 
embraced, in 1534, the reformed ſect of the Capuchins. He 
practiſed, with a moſt rigorous exactneſs, all the rules of this 
order; which, being then in its infancy, he contributed ſo 
much to improve and enlarge, that ſome, writers have called 
him the founder of it. It is certain, he was made vicar- 
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dier; and, proceeding. thence to Geneva, arrived thither in 
1542, and married a woman of Lucca. However, he did not 
ſettle there, but went to Augſburz, where he publiſhed ſome 
ſermons. | LON 11 S 
In 1547 he was invited, together with Peter Martyr, into 
England by abp. Cranmer, ace their joint Whſtance in 
carrying on the reformation;. They arrived in December 
that year; and, repairing to Lambeth, were kindly received 
by Cranmge. They were entertained there for ſome.time; 
and Ochinus, as well as Martyr, was made a prebendary of 
Canterbury lu. He labourgd heartily in the buſineſs of the 
Reformation; and his dialogue, upon the unjuſt uſurped pri- 
macy of the biſhop. of Rome, was tranſlated into Latin by 
Ponet, bp, of Wincheſter, and publiſhed in 1549. But, 
upon the death of Edward VI, being forced, as well as 
artyr, to leave England, he retired to Straſburg with that 
friend, where they arrived_ in 1553. From this city Ochinus 
went to Baſil, and was called thence, in 1555, to. Zurich, to 
be miniſter of an Italian church which, was forming there. 
This church conſiſted. of ſome refugees from Locarno, one of 
the four bailiwics which the Switzerg% ſſeſs in Italy; they 
being hindered from the public exerciſe of the Reformed reli - 


gion by the oppoſition of the Bp Mm Cantons. Ochinus 
made no difficulty to ſubſcribe the Mticles of faith agreed 
upon by the church of Zurich, and met in that city with 
Bullinger, who proved a very good friend to ham, He go- 
verned this Italian church till 1563; when be was baniſhed 
thence by the magiſtrates of the town, on account of ſome 
dialogues he publithed, wherein he maintained the doctrine 
of polygamy [x]. From Zurich, he went to Baſil; but, 
not being ſuffered to ſtay there, he fled in great diſtreſs into 
Moravia, where he fell-in with the Socinans, and joined 
them. Staniſlaus Lubienietſki, the great patron of this ſect, 
gives the following account of his laſt days, in his“ Hiſt, 

cformat. Polon.” Ochinus, ſays he, yetired into Mora- 
via, and into Poland, and even there he was not out of the 
reach of Calvin's letters. He. returned into Moravia, after 
king Sigiſmund's edi& ; who, in 1564, puniſhed with baniſh- 
ment all thoſe that were called Tritheiſts, Atheiſts, &c. 
Some gentlemen endeavoured to keep him in Poland; but he 
anſwered, that men muſt obey the magiſtrates, and that he 
would obey them, even were he to die among the wolves in 


4 


* ſv] So ſays Wood, Athen. Oxon. of 76 years of age; and ſo could hardly 

but it reſts tolely ou his authority, ſo have any perſonal motive, as was im- 

far s We know. puted to him, tor deſiring polygamy ic 
[*] Dialog. thez1ſt.—When he pub» de | 

liche d Uicſe dialogues, he was a widower 
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the woods, During his travels, he fell ſick of the plague at 
Pinckſow, and received there all poſſible offices of | kindneſs 
from one of th#btethren, named Philippovius.4 His daughter 
and two ſons, whom he carried along with him, died of the 
plague; but he had buried his wife before he had left Zurich. 
As for himſelf, he continued his journey to Moravia, and 
within three weeks died at Slakow, in 1564, aged 77. * 

His character is variouſly repreſented by different authors, 


which is not to be wondered; fince ſuch men haye all manrer 


of things, good and bad, faid and written of them, by ſome- 
body or other. Bayle obſerves, that the” conſeffion he made 
publicly, on the change of his religion, is remarkable. He 
acknowledged, in a preface, 'that, if he could have continued, 
without danger of his life, to preach the truth, after the 
manner he had preached it for ſome years, he would neyer have 
hid down the habit of his order; but, as he did not find with- 
in himſelf that courage which is requiſite to undergo martyr- 
dom, he took ſanctuary in a Proteſtant country. His wri- 
tings are rather numerous than bulky, The “ Dialogues“ 
have been mentioned: there are Italian Sermons,“ in 4 vols. 
printed 1543; an Italian Letter to the Lords of Siena. 
containing an Account of his Faith and Doctrine;“ another. 
Letter to Mutio of Juſtinopolis, containing the reaſon of 
his departure from Italy ;*” “ Sermons upon St Paul's Epiſ- 
tle to the Galatians,” in Italian; An Expoſition of St. 
Paul's Epiſtle to the Romans,” in Italian; © Apologues / 
againſt the abuſes, errors, &c. of the Papal Synagogue, their 
Prieſts, Monks, &c.“ in Italian, and tranſlated into Latin by 
Caſtalio; as were his © Dialogues,” &c. &c. . 
OCKLEY (S1mon), an eminent Orientaliſt, and profeſſor 
of Arabic in Cambridge, -was of a gentleman's family, at 
Great Ellingham in Norfolk, where his father lived; but 
was accidentally born at Exeter in 1678. After a proper © 


foundation laid in ſchool-learning, he was ſent, in 1693, to. 


Queen's College in Cambridge, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by great quickneſs of parts as well as intenſe appli- 
cation to literature; to the Oriental languages more particu- 
larly, for his uncommon ſkill in which he afterwards became 
famous. He took, at the uſual time, the degrees in arts, and 
that of batchelor in divinity. Having taken orders alſo, he 
was, in 1705, through the intereſt of Simon Patrick, biſho 

of Ely, preſented by ſeſus-College, in Cambridge, to the 
vicarage of Swaveley, in that county; and, in 1711, choſen 
Arabic profeſſor of the univerſity. Theſe preferments he 
held to the day of his death, which happened at Swaveſey, 
Aug. 9, 1720, immaturely to himſelf, bat more ſo to his 


family. 
ö | „ 
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Ockley had the culture of Oriental learning much at 
heart; and the ſeveral publications which We ants: were in- 
tended ſolely tg promote it. In 1706, he pthtedz, at Cam- 
bridge, an vlefal little book, intituled, Introductio ad lin- 
|  guas orientales, in qua iis. diſcendis via munitur, et earum 
. uſus oſtenditur. Actedit index auctorum, tam illorum, quo- 
rum in hoc libello mentio fit, quam aliorum, qui harum re- 
rum ſtudioſis uſui eſſe poſſint. Prefixed is a dedication to 
his, friend the biſhop of Ely, and a preface, addreſſed to the 
Juventus Academica, whom he labours to excite by various ar- 
guments to the purſuit of Oriental learning; aſſuring em in 
general, that no man ever Was, or ever will be, trulf great in 
iwinity, without at leaſt ſome portion of {kill in it: Ori- 
entalia ſtudia, ſine quorum aliquali ſaltem peritia- nemo un- 
quam in theologia.yere magnus evaſit, imo nunquam evaſurus 
eſt.“ There is a chapter in this work, relating to the famous 
cControverſy between Buxtorf and Capellus, upon the antiquity 
of the Hebrew points, where Ockley profeſles to think with 
Buxtorf, who contended for it: but the reader may be pleaſed 
to know, that he afterwards changed his opinion, and went 
over to Capellus, although he had not any opportunity of pub- 
licly declaring it. And indeed it is plain, from his manner 
of cloſing that chapter upon the points, that he was then far 
e- din having any ſettled perſuaſion about them: bis 
in præſentia aſſentior; nolo tamen aliquid temere affrmare, 
quod, ſi poſthac ſententiam meam mutare mihi viſum fuerit, 

nollem ut quiſpiam ea quæ hic ſcripſi mihi probret.“ 
In 1707, he publiſhed in amo, from the Italian of Leo 
Modena, a Venetian Rabbi, The Hiſtory. of the preſent 
Jews throughout the world; being an ample, though ſuccinct, 
account of their cuſtoms, ceremonies, and manner of living 
at this time:“ to which is ſubjoined a Supplement con- 
cerning the Carraites and Samaritans, from the French of 
Father Simon,” In 1708, a little curious book, intituled, 
The Improvement of human Reaſon, exhibited in the Life 
of Hai Ebn Yokdhan, written above 500 years ago, by Abu 
Jaafar Ebn Tophail :” tranſlated from the Arabic, and illul- 
_. trated with figures, 8vo. The deſign of the author, who was 
2 a Mahometan philoſopher, is to ſhew, how human reaſon 
may, by obſeryation and experience, arrive at the knowledge 
of natural things, and thence to ſupernatural, and part- 
. cularly the knowledge of God and a future ſtate; the de- 
© fign of the tranſlator, to give thoſe, who might be, unac- 
aAuainted wWitli it, a ſpecimen of the genius of- the Arabian 
philoſophers, and to excite young ſcholars to the reading of 
f caſtern authors, This was the point our Rabbi had conſtant- 
ly in view: ang, therefore, in his © Oratio Inauguralis,” +4 Ge 
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ſcript 3: to,whictr are added, tua 


the profelſorſuip, it was with no ſmall; pleaſurt,. as we im- 
gine, that he inſi 


* 


inſiſted upon the beauty, copiouſneſs, ; and anti- 

ity, of the Arabic tongue in particular, and upon the uſe of 
AT learning in general; and that he dwelt upon the- 
praiſes of Erpenius, Golius, Pocock, Herbelot, and alt who; 
had amy ways cott ibuted tq promote the ſtudy of it. Ia 
1713, hiß Häme appeared to & little bock, with this 1 
« Air Actount of South-Weſt Barbary, containing what f 
moſt remarkable in the Territories of the king gf Fez, and 
Morocto ; written by Perſon who had been a Slaye there 2 
conſiderable Fime, and publiſhed; from his authentic Manu- 
Letters; one from the pre- 
ſent king of Moroceo to Colonel Kirk; the other to Sir 
Cloudeſly Shovell, with Sir Cloudefly's Anſwer, & c“ Sv. 
While we are enumerating theſe ſmall publications of h 
profeſſor, it will be bit proper to mention two ſermons: one, 
„Upon the Dignity and Authority of the Chriſtian Prieſt⸗- 


hood,“ preached at Ormond chapel, London, in 17 10f an- \ "I 


ther, Upon the: Neceſſity of inſtructing Children in che 
Scriptures,“ at St. Ives, in Huntiagronthire 1713. To theſe 
we muſt: add a new tranſlation of the ſecond. <* Apocryphat+ + 
Book of Eſdras,” fru the Arabic yenſion of it, as that which  - _ 
we have in our commag Bibles is 


1716. Mr. Whiſton, we 


4 


it muſt needs make for the Arian cauſe he was then ei. 3 


ving; and he, accordingly, publiſhed it in one of his volumes 


of + Primitive Chriſtianity Revived.” Ockley, however, Wasn 


; 


firmly of opinion, that it could ſerve nothing at all to his 


purpoſe; as appears from a printed letter of his to Mr. (afters 
wards Dr.) Thirlby,' in which are the following words? 
Vou ſhall have my © Eſdras' in a little time; 200 of which 

| reſerved, when Mr. Whiſton reprinted his, purely upon this. 
account, ' becauſe I was lotli that any thing with my name. 

to it ſhould be extant only in his heretical volumes. I only” 


ſtay, till the learned author of the, : Hiſtory of Montaniſm% . 


has finiſhed a diſſertation which he has promiſed me to prefix -- 
to that book [V].“ A learned Letter of Ockley's to Mr. W“ - 
Wotton is printed among rhe © Miſcellaneous Tracts of Mr. 
Bowyer, 1984 ” e 24 eas” e 5 ; 

But the moſt conſiderable by far 5f all the profeſſor's per- 


formances- is, The Hiftory of the Saracens :* begun . 
from the death of Mahomet, the founder of the Saracenical -. + 


empire, which happened in 632, and carried down throught 


[r)] This letter, dated OR. che'r5th, in the Bodleian . ibrary . | 
1112, is intituled, 0 An Account of the between Dr. Grabe and-Mr. Wöhiftou. ; 


authority of. the Arabic Manuſcripts 1712; 8vo. 
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are told, was the perſon who em 
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ployed him in this tramilätion, upon a ſtrong ſuſpicion, ha 


68 OCKLEY. 


a fucceſſion of Caliphs, to 056. This: © Hiſtory, which 
illuſtrates the religion, rites, cuſtoms, and manger of living of 
that warlike people, is very curious — — and 
the public were much obliged to Ockley for it: for he was at 
voaſt pains in collecting materials from the moſt authentic Ara. 
bic authors, eſpecially manuſcripts, not hith ubliſhed in 
any European language; and for that pur reſided a long 
time at Oxford; to be near the Bodleian library, where thoſe 
manuſcripts were repoſited. It is in 2 vols. $vo z. the firſt of 
which was publiſhed, in 1709; the Tcond, in 1718: and 
both were ſoon after tepubliſhed. A thid edition was printed, 
nin the ſame fize, at Cambridge, in 1957.3 to which is pre- 
fixed, An Account of the Arabians, or Saracens; of the 
Life of Mahomet, and the Mahometan Religion, by a learned 
Hand:” that is, by the learned Dr. Long, maſter of Pem- 
broke Hall, 3 i 

In the mean time, Ockley was one of thoſe unfortunate 
, perfons, whom Pierius Valerzanus would have recorded, in 
his bogk De infelicitate literatorum.“ In his 4. Inaugural 
Oration, printed, in 14121, he calls fortune v:nefica and noverca, 
fpeaks of mordaces cure as things long familiar to him; and, 
in Dec. 171), we find him actually under confinement: for, 
in the introduction to the. ſecond volume of His ( Saraceni- 
cal Hiſtory,” he not only tells us fo, but even ſtoically dates 
a eee caſtle. What are we to think of our learned 


- 


profeſſor ? Shall we ſay of him, as Seneca faid of Socrates, | 


that, hy entering a priſon, he took ignominy from the place; 
and that no place could ſeem à priſon while ſuch a man was 
in it?“ We will only obſerve, that, being married very 
young, he was encumbered with a family early in life; that 

is preferment in the church was not anſwerable to his repu- 


tation as a ſcholar; that his patron, the earl of Oxford, fell 


into diſgrace,, when he wanted him moſt; and, laſtly, for we 
muſt not omit to note it, that he had ſome ſhare of that 
common infirmity among the learned, which makes them 
negligent of conomy, and a prudential regard to outward 
things, without which, however, all the wit, and all the learn- 


ing, in the world, "will but ſerve to render a man the more mi- 


ce his literary character, it is certain that he was ex- 
tremely well ſkilled in all the ancient languages, and particu- 
larly the Oriental; ſo that the very learned Reland thought 
it not too much to declare, that he was vir, ſi quis alius, 
harum literarum peritus He was, likewiſe, very knowing 
in modern languages, as in the French, Spaniſh, Italian, &c. 
and, upon the whole, conſidered as a linguiſt, ve may pre- 
ſume that very few have exceeded him. 
; | Wd x | ne , OCTAVIA, 
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OCTAVIA, daughter of Caius Oftavius, and fiſter to 
Auguſtus Cæſar [z], was one of the moſt illuſtrious ladies 


of ancient Rome. She was firſt married to Claudius Mar- 


cellus, who was conſul, U. C. 704. She brought this 
huſband two children, a boy and a girl, before his death; 
which happened 'a little after the war of Perufia, when ſhe 
was big with a third child. By the laws of Rome, widows 
were forbid to marry within teii months after the deceaſe of 
their huſbands : but Octavia was diſpenſed from this ſtatute, 
by a decree of the ſenate. The public welfare required it. 
The Romans had but too much cauſe to fear, that Anthony 
and Auguſtus would quarrel and prolong the civil war, if nat 
prevemted by ſome powerful mediator. Antony was then a 
widower ; and no expedient promiſed ſo fair for compaſſing 
this happy mediation as his marriage with Octavia. It 
was, therefore, concluded with all imaginable diſpatch, even 
before the lady was brought-to-bed. Every one was for pro- 
moting the match, from a perſuafion that Octavia, whoſe 
exquiſite beauty was heightened by gravity: and prudence, 
would inflame Antony with her numberleſs charms, and 
conſequently bring about a moſt happy and laſting peace. 
Theſe nuptials were ſolemnized, U. C. 714. Three years 
after, the hopes of the Romans were fulfilled by a peace, con- 
cluded with Pompey's ſon. Avguſtus continued in Italy, and 
Antony. went with his wife Octavia into Greece. He ſpent 
the winter with her at Athens : but, having been exaſperated 
againſt Auguſtus by ill reports, he ſet ſail for Italy; and, 
being refuſed entrance into the harbour of Brunduſium, he 
went aſhore at Tarentum, whence he ſent Octavia to Au- 
guſtus. The lady, meeting her brother by the way, had a 
conference with him, together with his friends Agrippa and 
Mæcenas; when ſhe conjured him, in the moſt pathetic 
terms, not to let her, from being the moſt happy of her ſex, 
become the moſt wretched, For now, ſays ſhe, the world 
looks upon me as related to two emperors, the one as wife, 
the other as ſifter ; but, if pernicious counſels ſhould prevail, 
and war break out, though it is doubtful which of you would 
conquer, my fate would either way be wretched. Cæſar, 
overcome by theſe words, went to Tarentum, quite pacified; 
and the interview between him and his brother-in-laF was 
heightened by a thouſand demonſtrations of friendſhip. | 
Antony returned to the Eaſt, and left Octavia in Italy. 
Some time after, ſhe ſet out to meet him; and, on the receipt 
of letters from him deſiring her to ſtay at Athens for him, 


[2] Her father, Caius Octavins, was not the firſt as Plutarch relates, wt o 
tu ice marrieq, firſt to Auchaſia, and was mother to Octavia, a> well as Au- 


then to Atia. It was this latter, and guſtus. 


Vol. . U - ſhe 


who, at the ſame time, ſent her a divorce; when ſhe buiſt 
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ſhe accordingly ſtopped there, till ſhe found, evidently; that hei 
huſband had only made a fool of her. Whereupon ſhe fe- 
turned to Rome, and could not be prevailed on by Auguſtus 
to quit her conſort's palace; but continued to live there, and 
to take the ſame care of every thing as though he had been the 
beſt of huſbands. She was equally affectionate to the children 
by Fulvia, his former wife, and careful of their education, as 
beſore. She would not for the world have conſented, that the 
injurious treatment ſhe met with from Antony ſhould occa- 
ſion a civil war. In this diſpoſition, ſte remained in the 
Houſe, till ſhe was ordered to leave it by Antony himſelf, 


Into tears, becauſe the ſaw ſhe ſhould be conſidered as one of 
the cauſes of the war. The admiration in which the Ro- 
mans held Octavia's behaviour, in doing all the kind offices 
in her power to the children and friends of her huſband, 
without reſenting in any manner the ill-treatment ſhe met with 
from him, did great prejudice to Antony; ſo that this illuſtri- 
ous lady, againſt her will and intentions, expoſed him pro- 
digiouſly to the animoſity of the Romans, who both hated 
and deſpiſed him, when they ſaw him prefer to her a woman 
of Cleopatra's abandoned character. "Choſe, who had ſeen 
the latter, were mote ſurprized than others at his infatuation; 
as not finding any advantage on her fide, either in reſpect to 
youth or beauty, while Octavia was infinitely ſuperior both 
in virtue and wiſdom. And, indeed, what good opinion ſo- 
ever Cicopatra entertained of her own charms, ſhe yet dreaded 
thoſe of Octavia in a prodigious degree; for which reaſon 
ſhe had recourſe to the moſt ſtudied artifices, in. order to 
perſuade Antony not to let her come near him. She made 
her inamorato believe, that it would be impoſſible for her to 
live, in caſe he ſhould abandon her. She repreſented to him, 
that it was enough for Octavia to be a lawful wife, whilſt 
Clcopatra herſelf, queen of ſo mighty a nation, went by no 
other name but that of concubine; a name, which yet. ſhe 
would ſubmit to, provided Antony did not plunge her into 
deſpair by his abſence. To prevent any ſuch fatal ſtroke, 
ſhe attended him to his laſt overthrow, and death, at Actium; 
though, when ſhe had followed him as far as Epheſus, his 
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friends adviſed him to ſend her back to Egypt, all things It 
ſeeming to ſpeak a moſt fatal rupture with Auguſtus: while 7. 
ſhe, fearing leſt Octavia ſhould once more reconcile her bro- ſh 
ther with her huſband, bribed a certain perſon, who per- no 
ſuaded Antony to take her with him whitherſoever he might 

go 


After Antony's death, U. C. 731, fortune ſeemed- to flatter 
Octavia with a proſpect of the higheſt worldly felicity. I vc 
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fon, which ſhe had by her firſt huſband, Marcellus, was now 
about twelve years of age [A], a moſt accompliſhed youth, 
of a chearful diſpoſition, and very ſtrong genius: his tem- 

rance and reſerve was the ſubje& of admiration in a youth, 


and of ſuch high quality. At a proper age Auguſtus mar- 
_ ried him to his own daughter, and conſidered him as pre- 


ſumptive, heir of the empire. Seneca tells us, that he was 
patient under toils, averſe from pleaſures, and able to ſup- 
rt all that his uncle might be defirous of laying upon him. 
Gut this moſt promiſing youth died in his bloom; and, how: 
much fortitude ſoever Octavia had ſhewn under the injurious 
treatment of Antony, yet this was more than ſhe was able to 
ſupport. She ſunk under it, and remained for ever inconſo- 
lable. The particulars of her grief were ſo very ſingular, 
that they have almoſt the air of romance. Seneca tells us, 
that ſhe would not allow any body to offer her the leaſt conſo- 
lation, nor could be prevailed with to take the leaſt diverſion. 
Having her whole mind and ſoul on this fingle object, ſuch 
was her deportment through the remainder of her lite, as if 
ſhe had been at a funeral. She would not have any image, or 
portrait, of her deareſt ſon, nor allow the leaft mention to be 
made of him. She held all mothers in abhorrence ; but di- 
rected her rage chiefly againſt Livia, becauſe the happineſs ſhe 
had promiſed herſelf ſeemed to be transferred to her ſon [B]. 
Solitude and darkneſs were her delight, not having any regard. 
for her brother. She was deaf to all conſolation, withdraw- 
ing from every fort of ſolemnity; and, abhorring even her 
brother's too dazzling greatneſs, ſne hid and buried herſelf. 
She appeared in her weeds before her children and grand-chil- 
dren, a circumſtance which gave great diſguſt to her family, 
as appearing totally bereaved, whillk they were hving and well. 
Seneca likewiſe adds, that ſhe rejected all-poems in honour of 
Marcellus's memory, and compliments of every kind ; which, 
however, muſt be taken with a grain of allowance, at leaſt 
if the ſtory be true, of Virgil reading that cloge upon this 
youth, in his concluſion of the fixth “ Eneid” to Auguſtus 
while ſhe was with him; when they both burſt into tears, 
and Virgil was obliged to inform them that the book was 
near ending, otherwiſe he had not been ſuffered to proceed, 
t is ſaid, moreover, that Octavia fainted away at the words, 
Tu Marcellus eris; and that it was with the greateſt difficulty 
ſhe was recovered: after which, .ſhe rewarded: the poet with 
no leſs than ten ſeſterces, that is, according to ſome, 958 1. 


4. b. 

[a] He died U. C. 921, at twenty here aſſigned. | 5 
years of age, as we learn from Proper- [xz] In this ſhe was not deceived, for 
tius; conſequently, at the. death of An- Livia's ſon Tiberius actually ſucceeded - 


ny, in 725, be muſt be about the age Auguſtus inthe empire. 
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2 8. 6 d. for each verſe, of which there ate twenty - ſur in the 
whot KR rRü i 5 oo 30 ge es 
Octavia died, according» to Dio, IJ. C. 744; leaving two 
daughters ſhe had by Antony, Antonia Major, and Antonia 
Minor. They were both married to great advantage; the 
elder to Domitius Anobarbus; the younger to Druſus,'bro- 
ther of Tiberius: from the latter match were deſcended Ca- 
ligula and Claudius; and from the former, Nero; all Roman 


emperors. Her eldeſt daughter, by Marcellus, Was Hrſt mar- 


ried to Agrippa, and afterwards to Antony, "Youngeſt ſon of 
Anton by Fulvia. It is ſaid that Auguſtus dedicated a tem- 
ple and ſome porticoes to the memory of his-fifter. 
ODAZZI (Joux), an eminent painter and engraver, born 
at Rome, in 1663. He was a correct deſigner, and conſidera · 
bly eſteemed in his time. He was principally employed in 
decorating churches, and obtained a reſpectable fortune by his 
labours. He ruined, however, his health, and fell a victim to 
aſſiduity. Wo: 77 Fob Beth 
ODELL (Taouas), eſq. born in Buckinghamſhire, to- 
wards the concluſion of the laſt, or the beginning of this 
century, had a handſome paternal eſtate in that county, the 
greateſt part of which he expended in the ſervice of the court - 
intereſt, but, on the death of his patron, lord Wharton, 
who, with other friends of the ſame principles, had procured 
him a penſion from the government, Mr. Il, finding both 
his fortunes and intereſt impaired, erected a theatre in-(300d- 
man's fields, which he opened in October 1729. For the 
firſt ſeaſon, it met with all the fucceſs that could be wiſhed 
for, and fully anſwered his expectations; and, indeed, it is 
probable that it would ſtill have gone on with like ſucceſs, 
had not a connection, which it was ſaid the ſon of a reſ- 
pectable and honourable magiſtrate of the city o London had 
with the ſaid theatre, given umbrage to the lord mayor and 
court of aldermen, who, under the appearance of an appre- 
henſion that the apprentices and journeymen of the trading 
part of the city would be led too readily into diſſipation, by 
having a theatre brought ſo near to them, made an applica- 
tion to court for the ſuppreſſion of 4t. In conſequence of this, 
an order came don for the ſhutting it up; in complaiſance to 
which (for at that time there was no act of purliament for li- 
miting the number of the theatres), Mr. Odell put a ſtop to 
his performances, and, in the end, found himſelf under the 
neceſſity of diſpoſing of his Toren, to Mr. Henry Giffard, 
who, not meeting with the Tame oppoſition as our author, 
e b with, eee * ing with mY „ Calten 
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raiſed a aa for the buadig, of a more ample play” 
houſe on the ſame ſpot, to which aſſembling a very tolerable 4 
company of performers, he went on ſucceſsfully till the paſ- 
ſing of the ſaid act. 8 | NE PR ee 
Mn Odell was, in 1738, appointed deput - maſter of the 
revels, under the duke 5 Grafton, then Fd chamberlain ; 
and Mr. Chetwynd, the licenſer of the ſtage. This place he. 
held till his death, which happened in May 1749. He brought 
four dramiatic pieces on the ſtage, between 1721, and 17443 
all of which met with ſome ſhare of fuccels © ' 
ODENATUS, prince of Palmyra, and predeceſſor of the 
great Zenobia. He oppoſe@ himſelf to the king of Perſia, in 
order to ſhew his attachment to the Romans. His ſervices 
were ſeen in ſo important a light by Gallienus the Roman 
emperor, that he named Odenatus his colleague, and gave the | \ 
title of Auguſtus to his children. Whilſt engaged in pro- 
ſecuting a War againſt the northern barbarians, he fell a vic- 
tim to the revenge of a diſtant relation, to whom he had Fa 
given ſome ſlight cauſe of offence. He died at Emeſſa, in the 
267th year of the chriſtan xr. ON . 
ODIN, a famous hero, who lived about 70 fears before 
Chriſt, in the modern kingdom of Denmark. He 2 war- 
rior, a poet, a prieſt, RF a monarch ; and fo far influenced 
his countrymen, that they believed their death in battle would 
be followed by eternal fehcity hereafter. They always fecom- 
mended themſelves to his protection in battle, and venerated 
him as one of the immortal gods. His death exhibited a proof 
of remarkable enthufiaſm. He aſſembled his friends, and in- 
flicted upon himſeif᷑ nine different wounds, in a circular form, 
and, Whilſt in the agonies of death, declared aloud, that he 
was going to be one of the deities of Scythia. 
ODO (Saint), the ſecond abbot of Clugni in France, 
illuſtrious for His learning and piety, was born at Tours in 
879. He was educated by Foluques, count of Anjou, and 
became a canon of St. Martin, at Tours, at nineteen years 
of age. After this, he went o Paris, and was the diſciple + 
of St. Remy of Auxerre. He was fond of ſolitude, and 
took the monks habit in the convent of Beaume, in the dio» 
ceſe of Beſangon. After which, he became prior and abbot, 
in 927. The ſanctity of his life contributed greatly to in- 
creaſe the congregation of Clugni, fo that it was. enlarged 
with a great number of monaſteries. » Popes, biſhops; and 
ſecular princes, had ſo great an eſteem for him, that the) 
uſually choſe him for the arbitrator of their diſputes. He 
appliec himſelf to ſtudy as well as to the aggrandizing of 
bis order. While he was canon, he abridged the Morals. 
of St. Gregory, and the Hymns in Honour of St. Mar- 
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tin.” While a fimple monk, he compoſed” three books of 
„The Prieſthood ;*? and another upon the Prophecy of 
Jerem dedicated to Turpion . biſhop of Limoges, which 
"ore the title of © Collations or Conferences,  or.. Occupa- 
tions.“ After be became abbot, he wyrote-the © Life of St. 
Gerard,“ and of “ St. Martial of Limoges,” and another, in 
which St. Martyr is equalled to the apoſtles.z as alſo ſeveral 
ſermons, aad 4 Panegytic upon St. Benedict.“ All theſe 
are printed in the ,** Bibliotheque, of Clugny,“ together with 
ſome Hymns upon the Sacrament, and ie Magde 
lain;“ but the Hiſtory of St. Martyn's Tranflation“ is 
falſely aſcribed to him. Sigibert tells us, he underſtood 
muſic.z and was well qualified to compoſe and preach ſermons, 
and make hymns for he ſacraments. He died about 943. 
ODO (CanTianys),.or of Kent, ſo called becauſe he 
was a native of that county in England, where he flouriſhed 
in the twelfth century, and was a Benedictine monk, of which 
order his learning and eloquence raiſed him to be prior and 
abbot. Thomas a Becket was his friend, and his panegyric 
was made by John of Saliſbury., He compoſed ſeveral works, 
as ** Commentaries: upon the Pentateuch.;” Moral Re- 
flecrions upon the Pſalms, the Old Teftament, and the Goſ- 
pels;“ a Utcatiſe intituleq, „De onere Pzhiliſtiniz““ another, 
* De, moribus eccleſtaſticis; a third, * De vitiis & virtutibus 
animæ, &c. But-the, beſt thing of all is a Letter, to. bis 
l. a noyice ig the abbey of Igny, printed by Mabil- 
1on. in the firſt tome of Anale s;“ and another. Letter to 
Philip earl of Flanders,” about 1171, upon the | miracles of 
St. Thomas, which, is printed in the“ Colle&ia,amphiima 
veterum monumentorum,“ p. 882. publiſhed by the fathers 


Martenne and Durand, Benedictines 
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ODOR AN, à monk of the abbey of St. Peter le Vif, at 
Sens, flouriſhed about 1045 ; and wrote a chronicle, intituled, 
Chronica rerum in orbe geſtarum ;*” a fragment of which is 
preſerved. in the Annals of France“ by "Thou. Baxronius 
alſo cites the © Chronicle“ under 875, with Which year it 
begins, and ends in 1032. It is printed in the. Collection 
of the Authors of the Hiſtory of France,” by Du Chene-. 

- OECOLAMPADIVS (Jong), .a German, divine, and 
eminent among the reformers of the church, was born at 
a village, called Reinſperg, of Franconia, in 1482. His 
father intended to breed him a merchant; but, changing that 
reſolution, devoted him to letters. . In this view he was ſent 
ſirſt to the ſchool of Heilbrun, and thence removed to the uni- 
verſity of Heidelberg, where he took the degree of bachelor of 
philoſophy, at fourteen years of age. He went next to Bo- 
logna; but, tht air of Italy not agreeing with him, he 4 
5 or a g eee 
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5 in fre mooths 20 Heidelberg, arid: bel himſelf dili- 
He turned over the works of Aquinas, 
W chund — ron ; but did not like the ſubtleties of 
Scotusy and the ſcholaſtic diſputations. He ſoon. began to be 
looked upon as a learned young man; and his reputation in 
that tolpect, joined to a character for virtue and prudence, : 
induced the eleQorPalatine\to: chuſe him preceptor to his 
youngeſt ſon: after diſcharging which office {ſome time, he 
gree fick of the court, and reſumed his theological ſtudies. 
On his return home; he was preſented to a beneſice in the 


church; but, not thinking bimfelk ſufficiently qualified for 


ſuch a charge, he quitted it, and went to Tubingen; where g 
he imptoved bimſelf in the Greek under Reuchlin, having 
learned Hebrew before at Heidelberg. Ibis done, he entered 
into the poſſeſſion of his living. 

He was afterwards. invited to Bal, N 5 nis 1 | 


with the degree 0 'D. D. - againſt his inclinations. From 
Bafil he went to Augſbourg, but did not ſtay there long; 
for, having begun -to- relith/ the refotmation of the church, 
the: ſeeds of which were then ſown, to avoid declaring * 
ſentiments, he entered into a convent near Augſbourg. 
This ſtep was taken by bim from an apprehenſion. of 
danger which threatened the public from Laaber e 2 
However, befote he entered the monaſtery, he ſtipulated 
with ine brethren to have liberty both fot his faith 5 ſtu- 
dies. As he had an acquaintance with Ecaſmus,. he informed 
that correſpondent with this change of life. + Eraſmus, in 
his reply, wiſhedhis new fituation might be anſwerable 
to his hopes; bur was afraid he would find himſelf diſap- 
pointed; andi hie was: not deceiyed in that conjecture. Oeco- 
lampadius had not been there; long, before he wrote a letter 
to a friend, in which Het ſays, I will now ſpeak my mind. 
roy er Martin (Luther), as I have often done before. I am 
ly perſuaded of the >ruth; of ſeveral of his doctrines, 
— 1 uld· not he driven from my opinions even though an 
angel of heaven ſhauld contradift it. He proceeded even to 


publiſh/ a book of Cohfeffion, containing ſyzeh; doctrines as 


were not well reliſtied hy his fraternity; and he had not been 
among them much more tham à year, when the ſtipulated li- 
berty was denied him Upon this, be ere abe con- 
TA ai vefwrhed 20: Bafil 1 in 1522. ide . ; 


[a] Canto! tells us, that” bis hook. who. brodght him into 2 3 9 


of « Confeſſion” gave particular of- and 'bpon that account, at the ſolicita- 


fence to Glapio, a Franciſcan, "and tion ôf his” friends, and by the coniſent” 
c_—_ 10 the ic quart W gag "es eee be departed eb 
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procured: him ſo high a reputation, that they honoured, him 
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Here her tranflated: · St. | Chryſcſtorh's'Commentdyies | 
Geneſis into Latin, and was? made profeſſor of fro ela 
city-preacher by the council; by whoſe conſent he began the 
execution of his poſt with aboliſhing ſeveral uſages of the 
Roman church: and he was thus employed when the diſpute 
about the Euchariſt commenced: between Luther and Zuin- 
glius. He engaged in that controvetſy, and ſtrenuouſly de- 
ſended the opinioh of the latter, in à piece intituled . De 
vero intellectu verborum Domini, Ho eſt ae meum,” 
which did him great honours Eraſmus, ſpeaking): of this 
book in 1525, ſays, That it was written with ſo; much 
ſkill, ſuch good rea ſoning, and perſuafive eloquence, that, if 
God ſhould not interpoſe, even the elect might be ſeduced. 
As ſoon as it appeared, the magiſtrates of Bail conſulted two 
diyines and two lawyers, to know whether the public fale 
of it might be permitted. Eraſmus wag one of theſe divines, 
and ſays, * That, in giving his anſwer upon the point he made 
no invectives againft Oecolampadius; and ſo the beck was 
allowed to be ſold. The matter however did not reſt ſo. 

The Lutherans anſwered our author's: book in another, inti- 
tiled, © Sypgramma ;“ to Which he en in a piece called 
i Antiſyng ramma.“ — LE be diſputed publicly 
with Fekins at Baden, and allo nfl ee acid 
afterwards at Bern., i in 1 
In 1328, he entered into tue e fates. upon. 

which occaſion Eraſmus is very merry: Qecolatnpadius,” 
ſays he, {© hath taken to him elf a wie, 3 pretty girl. He 
wants, I ſuppoſe, to mortiſy the fleſn. Some call Luthe - 
raniſm a tragedy ;' I call it à comedy, where duſtreſs com- 
monly ends in a wedding“ This ſame year, however, our 
reformer entirely finiſhed the reformation. of the church at 


Bafil ; as he did alſo, joint with others, that of Ulm, In 


I 5200 he aſſiſted in the conference at Marſpurg; and, return 
ing thence to Baſil, fell fick, and died, in December, 1 531 
aged 409. A thouſand ſtories were ſpread concerning his 
death: ſome charged him with ſelf- murder, while ood aid 
he was poiſoned; both without che leaſt foungation. He died 
of the —＋ and, from the moment he Was ſeized, ſhewed 
ſentiments - of folid picty, in the preſence of many miniſters, 
ho attended him o his diflojution, He way: interred in the 
cathedral-of Baſil, where there is a monument to his memory. 
He died in poor Grcunfranors, leaving a fort and two davgh: 
ters. 

As to his Writings, he not only t tranſlated: inte Latin ſeve- 
ral pieces of Chryloſtom, Gr, Nazianzen, and other Fathers 
of the church, but compoſed ſeveral works, as Annota- 
a in eee i Exegemat in tibrum Job, „ Com- 
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mentariorum in Eſaiam libri ſex:; Die ritu Paſchali;? 


« Quod non fit oneroſa Chriſtianis confeſſio ; beſides many 
others, didactic as well as polemic, againſt the Papiſis, as 
alſo againſt Luther and the Anabaptiſt ? 


OECUMENIUS, a Greek writer of the tench century. 
Saxius calls him no contemptible interpreter of Scripture ; but 
the authors of the Dictionnaire Hiſtorique ſpeak of him with 


leſs, praiſe, and that he only abridged St. Chryſoſtom, and 


that not well! His works were publiſhed, with thoſe of 
Aretas at Paris, by Frederic Morel, in 2 vols. folio 
OFFA, king of Mercia, on which throne he ſucceeded 
Ethelbald in the year 755 · He had ſome great qualities, and 
was ſucceſsful in his warlike enterprizes againſt the kings of 
Kent and Weſſex; but he treacherouſly murdered Ethelbert, 
king of the Eaſt Angles, and ſeized his kingdom. In order 
to atone for his crimes, Offa paid great court to the clergy, 
gave the tenth of his goods to the church, and made a pil- 
grimage to Rome. He was the inſtitutor of what was com- 
monly: called Peter- pence; for, in order to ingratiate himſelf 
with the Pope, he impoſed a tax, for the Pontiff's uſe, of 2 
penny on every houſe poſſeſſed of thirty pence a year. - Offa 
alſo carried his hypocriſy yet farther, and, pretending to find 
the reliques of St. Alban the Martyr at Verulam, he endowed 
there a magnificent monaſtery. Malmeſbury, the old Engliſſi 
hiſtorian, declares, that he knows not whether the virtues or 
vices of this prince preponderated. Offa died after a reign f 


. 
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. OGDEN (Samuel) was born at Mancheſter, in 19 16; 
and was educated at the free-ſchool-there. In 1733, he was 
admitted in King's college, Can:bridge; and removed to St. 
John's in 1736; where, in the following year, he tock the 
degree of B. A.; and, in 1739, was elected Fellow. He 
was ordained deacon at Cheſter in 1740; and in the following 
year he took his degree of M. A. and was ordained prieſt by 
the biſhop-of Lincoln. In 1744, he was elected maſter of 
the free-ſchool at Halifax in Yorkſhire.” In 1753, he reſigned 
his ſchool, and went to refide at Cambridge; and at the en- 
ſuing- commencement” he took the degree of D. D. The 
late Duke of Neweaſtle, who was Chancellor of the Univers | 
ity, having been preſent at the exerciſe he performed for the 
degree, was ſo much ſatisfied with it, that he ſoon aſter pre- 
ſented him with the vicarage of Dametham in Wikſhire, 
which was tenable with his Ellowſhip. In 1764, Dr. Ogden 
was appointed Woodwardian profeſſor. In June 1766, he 
was preſented to the rectory of Lawford in E ſſex, and in the 
following month to that of 'Stansfield in Suffolk. He died 
March 23, 1778, in the bad year of his age. . 1 
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life, chere was a real or apparent ruſticity attending Dr. Og- 


den's addrefs, which diſguſted thoſe who were ſtrangets to his 


character; but this prejudice ſoon wore off, as the intimacy 


with him increaſed ; and, notwithſtanding the ſternneſs, and 


even ferocity, he would ſometimes throw into his counte- 


nance, he was in truth one of the moſt humane and tender. 


hearted men ever knowu. To his relations, Who wanted 
his aſſiſtance, he was remarkably Kind in his life, and in the 
legacies he left them at his death. His father and mother, 
who both lived to an exceeding old age, owed: almoſt their 
whole ſüpport to his piety, During the latter part of Dr. 
Ogden's life, he laboured under much ill health. About a 
year before he died, he was ſeized with a- paralytic fit as he 
was ſtepping into his chariot, and was judged to be in im- 
mediate and extreme danger. The chearfulneſs with which 
he ſuſtained this ſhock, and the indifference with which he 
os the neceſſary orders on the event of his diſſolution, which 
cemed to be then ſo near, were ſuch as could only be aſcribed 
to a mind properly reſigned to the diſpoſals of Providence, 
and full of the hopes and happineſs of a future Nate.) 
We copy this atticle from a deſerved tribute of reſpect paid 
to the memory of Dr. Ogden by his learned friend Dr. (after- 
wards Bp.) Halifax, originally prefixed to an edition of his 


© Sermons, with a Vindication of his Writings againſt ſome 


late Objections, 1780, .2-vols;Byo, 1) hab to 
O OGILBY-(Jonn), an eminent Scotſman, was born in or 
near Edinburgh in November, 1600. He was of an ancient 


and genteel extraction in that country; but his father, having 


ſpent the eſtate, became a priſonet in the King's Bench, and 


could give his ſon but little education. The youth, however, 


being very induſtrious, got ſome inſight into the Latin gram- 
mar; and afterwards ſo much money, as not only to re- 
leaſe his father from the gaol, but alſo to bind himſelf appien- 


tice to one Draper, a dancing-maſter in London. He had not 
been long under that maſter, before he had attaĩned the art to 
perfection; and, by his obligiug behaviour to the ſcholars, 


acquired money enough from them to bu out the remainder 


of his time, and ſet up ſor himſelf. He Was now one of the 
beſt maſters in the profeſſion, and as ſuch was ſelected to 


dance in the Duke of Buckingham's great maſque; in which, 


by an unlucky ſtep in high capering, the mode of that time, 
he hurt the inſide of his leg, fo as to oceaſion a limp inzhis 
gait ever after. However, this misfortune was no hindrance 
to him in carrying on his profeſſion [IA]. Among others, he 
cel Lord Bolingbroke ſomewhere cing - maſter at Paris was: ſo lame that 
remarks, \hat in his tim: th2, beſt dan- he could not perform: a dance. 3 
» . . taug 
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taught the ſiſters of Sir Ralph, afterwards Lord Hopton, at 
Wytham in Somerſetſbire; where, at leifure-hours, he 
learned of that accompliſhed knight how to handle the pike 
and muſket. Alſo, when Wentworth earl of Stafford became 
lord deputy of Ireland in 1633, be took him into his family 
to teach Nis children; and, having a good command of his 
pen, Was frequently employed by the earl to tranſcribe papers 
Dec, OSHS I OST, RES TOP AER 
In this family it was, that he firſt gave a proof of his in- 
clinations to pbetry, by tranſlating ſome of Eſop's Fables“ 
into Engliſh verſe;;; and, being tlien one of the troop of guard 
belonging to his Lord, he eompaſed a humorous piece, in- 
tituled, “ The character of a trooper.“ About that time, he 
was appointed deputy-maſter of the revels in Ireland; upon 
wlüch he built a little theatre in Dublin, and was much en- 
couraged: but, upon the breaking - out of the rebellion in that 
kingdom ſoon after, in 1641, he loſt all, and was ſeveral 
times in danger of his life, and particularly had a narrow | 
eſcape from; being blown up by gunpowder in the caſtle of 
Refernhem, near Dublin. About the time that the war 
ended in England, he left Ireland; and, ſuffering ſhipwreck 
in the paſſage, atxived at London in à poor condition. Ho-. 
ever, aſter a ſhoxt ſtay, he walked to Cambridge: Where his 
great induſtry, and greater love to learning, being diſcovered, 
he was encouraged by ſeyeral ſcholars in that univerſity. By 
their aſſiſtance he became ſo complete a maſter of Latin, that 
he tranſlated. the“ Works of Virgil,“ and publiſhed them 
with his picture, in a large odtavo volume, London 
1649-50 [B]; with a dedication to William marquis of Hert- 
ford, whom he calls his moſt noble patron. Wood obſerves, 
that thereby he obtained a conſiderable ſum of money in his 
pocket. Thus encouraged, be proceeded to print E ſop's 
Fables“ in verſe, in 1651 [o. This was publiſhed in to: 
and, as Wood archly obſeryes,” procured him a degree among 
the minor poets, being recommended in ſome verſes for the 
purpoſe, both by Sir William Davenant and James Shirley. 
About 1654, he learned the Greek tongue of one of his 
countrymen, David , Whitford, at that time uſher to; James 
Shirley, who then taught ſchool in White Friers. This 
[8]. 1t was reprinted in 1634, in ([e] It was in gto, with this tie, 
a royal folio; and, Wood ſays,. was © Fables of Zſop paraphraſed, in verſe, 
the faireſt edition that the Engliſh Kc.“ and in 166+, -a' ſecond wolume 
preſs ever produced. It has his picture with ſeveral of his on in folio b bo 
betore it, as moſt of his books have. came out in two volumes o, i 
He alfo publiſhed” a beautiful "edition of 1673-4. 


it in Latin, in 16 58, folio ; and again, ant 
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was a remarkable inſtance” of indefatigable induſtry at his age; 
and he made the beſt uſe of his new' acquiſition; by tranſla- 
ting into Engliſh verſe Homer's: Iliad and ws re (n];” 
in which, however, he was aſſiſted by his friend the above- 
mentioned James Shirley, This was printed in a moſt 
pompous manner, with a dedication to Charles I in 1660; 
and the ſame year he printed alſo at 3 with the 
aſſiſtance of Dr. John Worthington, and other learned men, 
a finer edition of the © Engliſh Bible“ than had! been ex- 
tant before. This he adorned with chorographical and other 
fculptures, and preſented à ſumptuous copy of it to his ma- 
zeſty, on his firſt coming to the royal chapel at Whitehall. 
He preſented another copy to the houſe of lords, for which 
he received a gratuity from that houſe; as he did alſo, not 
improbably, from the Convocation, to whom he preſented a 
petition, with the king's) recommendatory letters concerning 
the expence of printing the boox . 
In 1661, he received orders from the commiſſioners for the 
ſolemnity of his majeſty's coronation, to conduct the poeti- 
cal part thereof, as the ſpeeches, emblemg, mottoes, and in- 
ſeriptions; upon which he drew up, forthe preſent, © The 
Relation of his Majeſty's Entertainment, paſſing through the 
City of London to his Coronation; wick à Deſcription of 
the triumphal Arches and Solemnity:“ in ten ſheets: folio. 
This he alſo publiſhed; by his Majeſty's command, in a large 
folio volume, on royal paper, with admirable fculptures, and 
eee at large, in 1692 and it hath been made uſe of in 
cceeding coronations. His intereſt was now ſo powerful 
with the king, that he obtained this year the patent for maſter 
of the revels in Ireland, againſt Sir William Davenant, who 
was his competitor. This poſt carried him once more into 
that kingdom; and, his former theatre in Dublin being de- 
ſtroyed in the troubles, he built a new one, at the expence of 
1000 l. On his return to London, he continued the employ- 
ment of tranflating and compoſing books in poetry 1, till 
the fire of London in 1666; in which his houſe in White- 
Friers was conſumed, and his whole fortwne, except to the 
value of 51. deſtroyed, However, ziſing phcenix-like from 


i | 


Lu] The © lliad”” was publiſhed in criticiſm. {Preface to his tranſlation of 
168, and the „ Odyſſey” in 1665, the Hiad.] LOW; of 
both on Imperial paper, adorned with [i] Theſe were, the © Epbeſian Ma- 
ſculptures by Hol ar and other oningy tron,” and the. Roman Slave,” two 
| engravers;3 which recommended heroic. poems. 2. An Epic Poem, in- 


« Tliad” te Pope, hen a boy at tituled, © Caroles,” in twelve books, in 


+ ſchool, who, by reading it, was inſpired- honour of Charles J. but this was en. 
firſt with a reliſh for pbetry [Warton tirely loſt in the fire, which conſumed 

on the writings and genius of Pope], his houſe. | ft es ate. att 

though he afterwards ſaid it was beneath © 
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the aſhos into a new liſe and fortune, he ſoon procured his 


houſe to be Te:built; ſet up a printing-houſe therein, was ap- 
. his Majeſty's co her and geographic printer, 

tod ſeveral great works, tranſlated or collected by him- 
5 and his aſfiſtance x J. All which were printed on impe- 
rial paper, adorned with maps and curious ſculptures, by 
Hollar and others, and were carried on by way of propoſals . 
and ſanding lotteries. He muſt have been happy in a good 
coriſtitution,” otherwiſe he could not have held out under ſuch 
a continual courſe of labours, to fach an age as he did. He 


died September 4 1676, and was interred i in 8t. Bride 's church,” 
Fleet; ſtreet. 

OlsEL (Janus), born at Baisse i in 1637, uin family 
originally French, was profeſſor of civil law at Groningen. 
He was the intimate friend of Puffendorf, and was known and 
reſpected by the moſt learned men of his time. He was alſo 
an/author,' and publiſhed obſervations on various books, with 
a treatiſe which he called Theſaurus ſelectorum numiſma- 
tum antiquorum ære expreſſorum.“ This was printed at 


Amſterdam, in 1677, an is a curious and ſcarce performance. 
Oiſel died in 1686. | 


 OKOUSKT ($1708), a Poliſh writer of the laſt century. 
He publiſhed a «Hiſtory of Poland,“ in 3 vols. folio, which 
he ealled, “Orbis Polonus.” As a writer he ſhews, perhaps. 
too much partiality for his country; but his work contains 
many curious particulars'of the moſt ancient families of 'Po- 
land, as well as relating to the origin of the Sarmatians. 

OLAHUS . born at Hermanſtadt, in 1493. of 
an ancient fam 2 Alter different offices of truſt and credit, 
he was upp | 
ſho e 2 Zagrab Aa the ſame time he was made chancellor 
of thd kingdom of Hungary. The ſame monarch'-afterwards 
made him archbiſhop of Weges after placing the crown of 
Hungary on the head of Maximilian. Olahus died at Tyr- 
nau, in 1568. This prelate was the author of a Chroni- 
cle of we 1 Time,” of a Hiſtory « of Attila,“ and 8 De- | 
ſcription of Hungary. | 

LDCASTEE. (+ (Sir Jour), called the good book Cobham, 

the firſt author, as well as the firſt martyr, among our no- 
bility, was dorn in the Foe of Edward III. He obtained | 


* weed „Ag- com. n 8 Pe EY 
in ſeveral folio volumes; The one ſheet ſolio ;-and,: jointly with Wi- 
Feit Guide, or a moſt exact liam Morgan, he made a new andac- 
Deſcription of the Rods, &c. 1674,” curate map of the city — dis- 
folio; afterwards improved by John tine frum Weſtminſte wark; 


Bowen, under the title of “ Britannia and à Survey of Efl with the roads I 


DepiQa, &c. * 
hy * in his nt 


1731, ro. There therein, havi the arms.of ** 
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Ferdinand” king of Hungary, to the . 
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bis peerage, by marrying the heireſs of that lord Cobham; who 
with ſo much virtue and patirotiſm oppoſed the -tyranny of 
Richard II. and, with the eſtate and title of his fathet-in-law, 
ſeems alſo, to have taken poſſeſſion of his virtue and indepen- 
dent ſpirit. The famous ſtatute againſt proviſors was by his 
means revived, and guarded by ſeverer penalties. He was one 
of the leaders in the reforming party, who drew up a num- 
ber of articles againſt the corruptions which then prevailed 
among churchmen, and preſented them, in the form of a 
remonſtrance, to the commons. He was. at great expence in 
collecting and tranſcribing the works of Wicliff, which he 
diſperſed among the people; and he maintained a great num - 
ber of his diſciples as itinerant preachers in many parts of 
the country. Theſe things naturally awakened the reſentment 
of the clergy againſt him,. In the reign of Henry IV. be 
had the command of an Engliſh army in France, which was 
at that time a ſcene of great confuſion, through the compe- 
tition of the Orlean and Burgundian factions; and obliged 
the duke of Oxleans to raiſe the ſiege of Paris. In the reign 
of Henry V. he was accuſed of bereſy, and the growth of it 
was particularly attributed to his influence. The king, with 
whom lord Cobham was a domeſtic in bis court, delayed the 
proſecution againſt him; and undertook; to reaſon with him 
himſelf, and to reduce him from his errors. Lord Cobham's 
anſwer, is upon record. | ever was, ſaid he, a dutiful 
ſubject to your majeſty, and ever will be. Next to God, I 
profeſs obedience to my king; but, as to the ſpiritual 
dominion of the Pope, L never could ſee on what foundation 
it is claimed, nor can I pay him any obedience. It is ſure 
as God's word is true, he is the great antichriſt foretold in 
holy writ.” This anſwer fo exceedingly ſhocked the king, 
that, turning away in viſible diſpleaſure, he withdrew his fa- 
vour from him, and left him to the cenſures of the church. 
He was ſummoned to appear before the archbiſhop ; and, not 
appearing, was pronounced  contumacious, and excommuni- 
cated, In hopes to avoid the impending” ſtorm, he waited 
upon the king with a confeſſion of his faith in writing in his 
hand; and, while he was in his preſence, a, perſon. entered 
the chamber, cited him to appear before the archbiſhop, and 
he was immediately hurried to the Tower. He was ſoon after 
brought before the archbiſhop, and read his opinion of theſe 
articles on which he ſuppoſed he was called in queſtion, viz. 
the Lord's. ſupper, penance, images, and pilgrimages. He 
was wh that in ſome parts he bad not been ſufficiently, expli- 
cit ; tht on all theſe points holy church had determined; by 
which determinations all chriſtians ought to abide; and that 
theſe determinations ſhould be given him as e No 
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faith z und in à ſew days he muſt appear again and give his 
opinion. At the time, he ſaid among other things, , that lie 
knew nont holier than Chriſt and the apoſtles; and that theſe 
determinations were ſurely none of theirs, as they were againſt 
Seripture In concluſion, he was condemned as an heretic, 
and remanded tothe Tower, from which place he eſcaped, and 
lay concealed in Wales. The clergy, with great zeal. for the 
royal perſon, informed the king, then at Eltham, that 20,000 
Lollards: were aſſembled at St. Giles's for his deſtruction, 
with lord Cobham at their head. This pretended conſpiracy, 
though they were not above 100 perſons found, and thoſe 
poor Lollards aſſembled for devotion, was intirely eredited b 
the king, and fully anſwered the deſigns of the clergy... 
bill of attainder paſſed againſt lord Cobham; a price of a 
thouſand marks was ſet upon his head; and a. perpetual ex- 
emption from taxes promiſed to any town that ſhould ſecure 
him. After he had been four years in Wales, he was taken 
at laſt by the vigilance of bis enemies, brought to London in 
triumph, and dragged to execution in St. Giles's Fields. As 
a trait or, and a heretic. he was hung up in chains alive upon 
a gallows; and, fire being put under him, was burnt to 
death. „ ET © 087.» - ew 77 1 * are Lees gry 
He vrrote, Twelve Concluſions. addreſſed to the Parlia- 
ment of England.“ At the end of. the firſt book he wrote 
ſome monkiſh rhymes in Latin, which Bale has preſerved, and 
which, he ſays, were copyed out by dyverſe men, and ſet f 
upon theyr wyndowes, gates, and dores, which were then 
knowen for obſtynate hypocrytes and fleſhlye livers, - which 
made the prelates madde.“ V% ĩ ͤ TOY ai 
OLDENBURG (Henry), who wrote bis name ſome - 
times GRUBEN D OL, reverfing the letters, was a learned 
German gentleman,” and born: in the dhe Bremen in the 
Lower Saxony. During the long Engliſh Parliament in 
Charles L's time, he was appointed conſul for his country- 
men; in which poſt he continued at London, after the uſur- 
pation of Cromwell: but, being diſcharged from that em- 
ploy, he was made tutor to the lord Henry Obryan, an I riſh 
nobleman, whom he attended to the univerſity of Oxford, 
where he was admitted to ſtudy in the Bodleian library, in 
1656, when- Cromwell was vice- chancellor. He was after- 
wards tutor to William Lord Cavendiſh, and was acquainted 
with Milton, for, among Milton's “ Epiftole familiares,“ 
there are four letters to Oldenburg. During his reſidence 
at Oxford, he became alſo acquainted win the members 
of that ſociety there, Which gave birth- to + the, Royal 
. Society; and, upon the foundation of this latter, he was 
s Wh bected fellow: and, when the: ſociety. found it worry: to 
n e N ve 
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bave two ſecretaries, he was thoſen aſſiſtant to Dt. Wilkins. 
He applied himſelf with extraordinary diligence to the buſineſs 
of this office, and began the publication ef the Philoſophi. 
cal Tranſactions,“ with No. 1. in 1664. In order to diſ- 
charge this taſk with greater credit to himſelf and the ſociety, 
he held a correſpondence with more than ſeventy learned per- 
ons, and others, upon a vaſt variety of ſubjects, in different 
parts of the world. This fatigue would have been inſupport- 
able, had not he, as he told Dr. Liſter, managed it ſo as to 
make one letter an wer another; and that, to be always freſh, 
he never read a letter before he had pen ink and paper ready 
to anſwer it forthwith: ſo that the multitude of his letters 
cloyed him not, nor ever lay upon his hands. Among others 
he was a conſtant correſpondent of Mr. Robert Boyle, with 
whom he had a very intimate friendſhip; and he tranſlated 
ſeveral of that gentleman's works into Latin. 
About 1674, he was drawn into à diſpute with Mr. Ro- 
bert Hooke; who complained; that the ſecretary had not 
done him juſtice in the Tranſactions,“ with reſpect to the 
invention of the ſpiral ſpring for pocket - watches. The con- 
teſt was carried on with great warmth on both fides for two 
N when it was determined much to Oldenburgh's honour, 
y a declaration of the council of the Royal Society, Nov. 20, 
1676, in theſe words: Whereas the publiſher of the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions hath made complaint, to the council of 
the Royal Society, of ſome paſſages in à late book of Mr. 
Hooke, intituled, Lampas, &c.* and printed by the printer 
of the ſaid ſociety, reflecting on the integrity and faithfulneſs 
of the ſaid publiſher, in his management of the intelligence of 
the ſaid Society ; this council had thought fit to declare, in 
the behalf of the publiſher aforeſaid; that they knew nothing 
of the publication of the ſaid book; and farther, that the faid 
publiſher hath carried himſelf faithfully and honeſtly in the 
management of the intelligence of the Royal Society, and 
given no juſt cauſe for ſuch reflections. © {x 
Mr. Oldenburg continued to publiſh the Tranſactions as 
before, to No. xxxvi. June 25, 1677; after which, the pub- 
lication was diſcontinued till Jan. following: then reſumed 
by his ſucceſſor in the ſecretary's office, Mr. Nehemiah Grew, 
who carried it on till Feb. 1078; our author dying at his 
houſe at Chatleton, near Greenwich, in Kent, in Auguſt that 
year, was interred there. Beſides the things already men- 
tioned, he tranſlated into Engliſh, 1.“ The Prodromus to a 
Differtation by Nich. Steno, concerning Solids naturallꝝ con- 
tained within Bolids, &c. 1671,” $vo. 2. A Genuine Ex- 
plication of the Book of Revelations, &c. 1671,“ 8yo, writ- 
ten by A. B. Piganeus. The Liſe of the Ducheſs of Ma. 
27 ' . S * zarine,” 
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zarine, in g vo, tranſlated from the French. He left a ſon, 
named Rupert, from prince Rupert his godfather, and a 
daughter, named Sophia, by his wife, who was daughter and 
ſole heir to the famous John Durie, a Scotch diyine. *' 
 OLDENBURGEN (PUumir Anprtw), taught hiſtory 
and law at Geneva with = reputation, and was author 
a great many works. Of theſe the moſt curious and moſt 
uſeful is Theſaurus Rerumpublicarum totius Orbis,” in 
4 val. 8yo. His other publications principally relate to the 
ſtudy of the civil law, and are in no mean repute. He died 
G OS 220” ANITA OI. 1 4 
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OLDERMAN (Jorn), a learned writer, was born in 
Saxony, in 1686. After laying the foundation of his ſtudies' 
in the ſchool of Oſnaburgh, he went to Helmftadt, where 
Mr. Vander Hardt, bis maternal uncle, inſtructed him in the 
Oriental languages and the Jewiſh antiquities; ſo that he 
took the degree of M. A. in 1507, became Greek - profeffor 
in 1717, and was appointed aſſiſtant library-keeper to his 
uncle. He was aided in. his ſtudies by other learned men; 
and, by genius and induſtry,” made an extraordinary progreſs. 
Here is an inſtance of his great capacity. He diſcovered the 
art of deciphering without any aſſiſtance, fo that nothing 
could be written in that way which he was not able to read 
perfectly in a very ſhort time: but this muſt be taken with 
proper grains of allowance. Aſtronomy was his favourite 
ſtudy : he paſſed whole nights in viewing and contemplating 
the ſtars, and particularly obſerved the Lumen' Boceale, or 
northern lights. He was perſuaded, that he had diſcovered 
the cauſe of this phænomenon; and, it is ſaid, would have 
preſented a ſyſtem of it to the learned world, had he not 
been indeed by a weak conſtitution ; which, tbrough a ſe- 
dentary life, ſunk into a dropſy, that carried him off in 
1723. The titles of ſeveral of his diſſertations are. De 
imperfectiont ſermonis humani; De Phraate fluvio; De 
mari Algoro;“ „De Ophir;” © De feſtivitate Enczniorum;” 
8 W Veterum;! De origine natalitiorum Jeſu 
OLDFIELD (Aunx), à celebrated Engliſn areſs, and 
moſt accompliſhed woman, was born in Pall. Mall, London, 
in 1683. Her father was orice poſſeſſed of a competent eſtate, 
and was then an officer in the guards; but, being an extra- 
vagant man, ſpent it, and left his family, at his death, very 
ill- provided. In theſe unhappy circumſtances, the widow 
was forced to live with a fiſter, who kept à tavern in St. 
James's market; and the daughter was placed with a ſemp- 
ſtreſs 'in King-ftreet, *' Weſtminſter, © Miſs Oldfield, in the 
mean time, conceived an extraordinary fancy for reading 
Vot. Xl. 3 plays, 
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talents in this way, when her voice chanced to reach. the 
ear of captain George Farquhar, who, luckily for her, dined 


* 


there that day. Farquhar immediately perceived ſomething 
uncommonly ſweet, in it; and, ſtruck with her agreeable per- 


or, the ſtage... This concurring with her own inclinations, 
her mother; opened the, matter to. Sir John. Vanbu à friend 
of the family, Who, finding the young votary's qualifications 
every way promiſing, recommended her to Mr, Rich, then 
atentse of the king's theatre, who without delay took her 
into the play-houſe. However, ſhe did not give any hopes 
of ever being an actreſs till 1103, When ſhe firſt ſhone out 
in the part of Leonora in Sir Courtly Nice; and eſtabliſhed 
her theatrical reputation, the following year, in that of Lady 
Betty Modiſh in the Careleſs Huſbann a. 
It was a little before this time that ſhe. engaged the par- 
ticular regard and affection of Arthur Maynwaring, Eſq. 


1 
Ir 


* 


who intereſted himſelf; greatly in the figure ſhe made upon 


the ſtage; and it was in ſome meaſure owing to the pains he 
took in improving her natural talents, that ſhe became, as ſhe 
ſoon did, the delight and chief ornament, of it. After the 
death of this gentleman, which happened, in Nov, 1712, ſhe 
engaged in a like commerce with brigadier-general Charles 
Churchill, Eſq. She had one ſon by Maynwaring ; ſhe had 
another by Churchill, who afterwards married the lady Anna 
Maria Walpole, natural daughter of the earl of Orford. 
About 1718, Mr. Savage, natural ſon to earl Rivers, being 
reduced to the extremeſt neceſſity, his very ſingular caſe was 
ſo much compaſſionated by Mrs, Oldfield, that ſhe ſettled on 
him a penſion of 501. per annum, which was regularly paid 
as long as ſhe lived. This, added to ſeveral other tender, 
humane, and generous, aQions, together with a diſtingviſhed 
taſte in elegance of dreſs,” converſation, and manners, have 
generally been ſpread as a veil over her failings; although it 
does not appear that ſhe had ever any loye-affairs, except with 
the two gentlemen mentioned above, towards whom ſhe is ſaid 
to bave behaved: with all the fidelity, duty, and affection, of a 

ood wife. However, with all her failings, ſhe was the dar- 
ling of her time, as long as ſhe lived ; and after: her death, 
which happened OA. 23, 1730, her corpſe was carried from 
her houſe in Groſvenor-ſtreet to the Jeruſalem. Chamber, to 
lie in ſtate; whence it was conveyed. to Weſtminſter Abbey, 
the pall being ſupported by lord De la Warr, lord Hervey, the 
right hon. George Bubb Doddington, Charles Hedges, Eſq. 
Walter Carey, Eſq, and captain Elliot, her eldeſt ſon Arthur 

Maynwaring, Eſq, being chief mourner. She was. interred 


* 


* <p towards 
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ſon. and carriage, preſently pronounced her 1 ig formed 
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towards the weſt end of the ſouth aile, between the monu- 
ments of Craggs and Congreve: being elegantly dreſſed in her 
coffin, - with a very fine Bruſſels laced head, a Holland ſhift, 
n double ruffles of the ſame lace, a pair of 
new Kid gloves, and her body wrapt up in a winding-ſheet, 
She left the bulk of her ſubſtance to her ſon, Maynwaring, 
from whoſe, father ſhe had received it; without neglecting, 
however, 3 proper regard to her other ſon Churchill, and ber 
„„ Sine Le LAT 15, hen Es ae jos 4 
In her perſon, The was of a ſtature juſt riſing to that height 
where the graceful can only begin to ſhew itſelf; of a lively 
aſpect and command in her mien. Nature had given her this 
peculiar happineſs,” that ſhe looked and maintained the agree- 
able at a time of life, when other fine women only raiſe ad- 
mirers by their underſtanding. The qualities ſhe. had ac- 
quired were che genteel and the elegant; the one in ber air, 
the other in her dreſs. The Tatler, taking notice of her 
dreſs, ſays, That, whatever character ſhe repreſented, ſhe 
was always well dreſſed. The make of her mind very much 
contributed to the ornament of her body. This made every 
thing look native about her; and her cloaths were ſo exactly 
fitted, that they appeared, as it were, part of her perſon. Her 
moſt elegant deportment was owing to her manner, and not 
to her habit. Her beauty was full of attraction, but more 
of allurement. There was ſuch a compoſure in her looks, 
and propriety in her dreſs, that you would think it impoflible 
ſhe ſhould change the garb you one day ſaw her in for any. 
thing ſo becoming, till you next day ſaw her in another. 
There was no other Lol an rt but that, however ſhe 
was apparelled, herſelf was the ſame; for, there is an immedi- 
ate relation between our thoughts and geſtures, that a woman 
muſt think well to look well.“ e, * | 
OLDHAM (Join), an Engliſh poet, was born Aug. 9, 
1653, at Shipton, near Tedbury in Glouceſterſhire, where 
his father was a Nonconformiſt minifter, and had a congre- 
gation. He educated his ſon in grammar-learning, till almoſt 
fit for the univerſity ; but, to complese him for that, he was 
lent to Tedbury ſchool, where he ſpent about two years more. 
June, 3640, he was removed to Oxford, and admitted of Ede 
mund-hall; where he was ſoon diftinguiſhed for a good La- 
tiniſt, and made poetry and polite literature his chief ſtud ß, 
May 1694, he: proceeded B. A. but ſoon after--was called 
home, much againſt his inelination. He continued ſome time 
with his father, ſtill cultivating his muſe: one of the: firſt 
fruits of which was A Pindaric Ode, the next year, upon 
the death of his friend and conſtant companion Mr. Charles 
Morvent. Shortly. aſter this, th became uſher to 6 * 
| A: 0 choo 


* 


ſchool at Croydon in Surrey, yet found leiſure to compoſe 
ſeveral copies of verſes [L]; ſome of which, being ſeen in 
MS. by the earls of Rocheſter and Dorſet, Sir Charles Sed- 
ley, and other wits of diſtinction, were ſo much admired, 
that they ſurpriſed him with an unexpected viſit at Croydon. 
Mr. Shepherd (then maſter of the ſchool) would have taken 


the honour of this viſit to himſelf; but they ſoon convinced 


him, that he had neither wit nor learning enough to make a 
party in ſuch company. The adventure is ſaid to have been 


of ſome length, and to have brought him acquainted with 


other perſons of note, beſides thoſe already mentioned; ſo 
that, in 1678, he was taken from the drudgery of a ſchool, 
and appointed tutor to the two grandſons of Sir Edward 
Thurland, a judge, near Rygate in Surrey. He continued in 
this family till 1681 ; when, being out of all employ, he re- 
paired to Loudon among the wits, and was afterwards en- 
gaged as tutor to a ſon of Sir William Hickes. This gen- 
tleman, living near London, was intimately acquainted with 
Dr. Richard Lower, an eminent phyſician there, and who 
encouraged Oldham to ſtudy phyfic, Accordingly he applied 
his leiſure-hours this way for about a year, and made ſome 

rogreſs in it; but the irreſiſtible bent of his genius made 
Finn quit all lucrative buſineſs for the ſake of his beloved 
mittreſs, poetry. In this humour, as ſoon as he had diſ- 
charged his truſt, in qualifying young Hickes for foreign tra- 
vels, not caring, though earneſtly preſſeg, to go abroad witli 


him, he took leave of the family; and, with a ſmall ſum of 
money which he had ſaved, haſtened to London, and became 


a perfect votary to the bottle; for he was a moſt agreeable 


companion, yet without ſinking into the profaneneſs and de- 
bauchery of the wits of thoſe times [MJ]. However, he had 


not been long in the metropolis, before he was found out by 


the noblemen who had viſited him at Croydon, and who now 


brought him acquainted with Dryden, by whom he was par- 


ticularly eſteemed. 


CLI As „ Some Verſes on preſent · Unlike the wretch that ſtrives to get 
ing a Book to Coſmelia;” The Part- eſteem, 
ing ;** © Complaining of Abſence;” And thinks it fine and jaunty to blaſ- 
and. 4 Promiſing a Viſit in 1676, a pheme, | 
Dithryarabic ;'* „ The Drunkard's ar © can be witty but when God's 
Speech at a Maſk, in 1677.“ See his the theme. W 
Works. I 1 g | Miſtaken men! but ſuch thou didſt deſpiſe, 
[] This is well touched, by Mr. That muſt be wicked tabe counted wile. 
Robert Gould, in the following lines to Thy converſe from this reigniog vice 
his memory: | ws free, | 
The company of beauty, wealth and And yet was truly all that wit could be. 


Wine, ; None had it, but even with a tear mult 
Were not ſo charming, net ſo ſweet as own | wx 7 
. - : But 


And kuaves and fools were both ab- 


But what, turned to his 1 255 advantage was, his being 
made known to the earl of Kingſton, who became his pa- 
tron, and entertained him with great reſpect at his ſeat at 


HFolme-Pierpoint; apparently in the view of making him his 


chaplain, if he would qualify himſelf for it, by entering into 
the prieſthood. But he had the utmoſt averſion for that 
honourable ſervitude, as appears from his ** Satire,” addreſſed 
to a friend, who. was about to leave the univerſity, and come 
abroad into the world; in which he lets him know, that he 
was deterred from the thought of ſuch an office by the ſcan- 
daJous treatment which often accompanies it. However, he 
lived. with the earl till his death, which was occafioned by the 
ſmall-pox, Dec. 9, 1683, in his zoth year. He was buried in 
the church of Holme-Pierpoint, the earl attending as chief 
mourner, who ſoon after erected a monument to his memory, 
with an inſcription expreſſing his eloge in Latin, to this 
effect: No poet was more inſpired with the facred furor, 
none more Ss in ſentiments, none more happily bold in 
expreſſion, than he [x].“ As to his perſon, he was tall of 
ſtature, the make of his body very thin, long-viſaged, with a 

high noſe, and prominent; his aſpe& unpromiſing, but ſa- 
tire was in his eye. His conſtitution tender, and inclined to 
a conſumption; and not a little injured by application to 
learned authors, in whom he was well verſed. His genius 
lay chiefly to ſatire, where, however, he did not always keep 


within bounds, having ſome very licentious ſtrokes in his 


writings [o]. | (I 
His works have been frequently printed in one volume 8yo ; 
in 1722, in 2 vols. 12mo, with the Author's Life ;” and 
lately, under the inſpection of Captain Thomſon, in 3 vols. 
J2M0, _. | 4 4: | | 


x] To this we ſhall add the follow- It might, what Nature never gives the 
ing lines of Dryden : young, x1 

Farewel, too little and too lately known, Have taught the ſmoothneſs of thy na» 
Whom I began to think and call my tive tongue: | 


own: 2 | But ſatire needs not thoſe; and wit will 
For ſure our ſouls were near ally'd, thine | 

and thine * Fc: Bn Ihro' the harſh cadence of a rugged 
Caft in the ſame poetic mould witb lines: N 
oo iiher 1; 2 A noble error, &c. 

ne common nate on either lyre did | 

strike 9 Verſes to our poet's memory. 


horr'd alike. loi His works conſiſt of no leſs than 
To the ſame goal did both our ſtudies fifty pieces; the chief of whi h ave, 

drive; | Tze Four Satires upon- the Jeſuits,” 
The laſt ſet out the ſooneſt did arrive. Written in 1679. They have been fre- 
Oearly ripe! to thy abundant ſtore  Quently printed in oue vol. $v0. aud in 


What could advancing age have added Wo LO. 


- OLDIS- 
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 OLDISWORTH '(Wi1ttthm). Of this” Writer, Who 
was well known in the reigns of Queen Anne and George I. 
little is remembered but the titles of ſome ſew of his Iitetary 
productions. He was one of the original authors of * The 
Examiner,“ and continued to write in that paper as" long as 
it was kept up. He publiſhed, © A Vindication of the Bi- 
ſhop of Exeter,” (Dr. Blackall) againſt * Mr. Hoadly. 2. A 
volume called “ State Tracts;“ and another © called*** State 
and Miſcellany Poems, by the Author of the Examiner, 
1715,” 840. He tranſlated, 3. The Odes, Epodes, and 
Carmen Seculare, of Horace; wrote, 4. The © Life of Ed- 
mund Smith,“ prefixed to his works, 1719 ; and, 5. Ti- 
mothy and Philatheus,” 3 vols. 8vo. He died Sept. 15, 


3 + | 9 I 
GL DMIXON (Joux), Gentleman (diſtinguiſhed in the 
Tatler by the name of the Unhorn Poet”), deſcended from 
an ancient family of the name, originally ſeated at Oldmixon, 
near Bridgewater, in Somerſetſhire. In what year he was 
born 1s not mentioned by any of the writers, nor where he 
received his education. He was a violent party-writer, and 
a ſevere and malevolent critic. In the former light he was 
a ſtrong opponent of the Stuart family, whom he has, on 
every occaſion, as much as poſhble, endeavoured to blacken, 
without any regard to that impartiality which ought ever to 
be the 4500 ent; characteriſtic of an hiſtorian. In the 
other character he was perpetually attacking,' with the moſt 
apparent tokens of envy and ill-nature, bis ſeveral contem- 
poraries; particularly Addiſon, Euſden, and Pope. The laſt 
of theſe, however, whom he had attacked in different letters 
which he wrote in“ The Flying Poſt.“ and repeatedly re- 
flected on in his Proſe eſſavs on Criticiſm,” and in his 
Art of Logic and Rhetoric,” written in imitation of Bou- 
Hours, has condemned him to an immortality of infamy, by 
zntroducing him into his © Dunciad,” with ſome very diſtin- 
guiſhing marks of eminence among the devotees of dulneſs: 
tor, in the ſecond book of that ſeyere poem, where he intro- 
duces the dunces contending for the prize of dulneſs, by 
diving in the mud of Fleet-ditch, he repreſents our author as 
mounting the ſides of a lighter, in order to enable him to 
take- a more efficacious plunge. His malevolence of abuſe 
entitled him to the above: mentioned honour; and his zeal, 
as a virulent party - writer, procured him a poſt in the 1evenue 
at Bridgewater, where he died in an advanced age, July 9, 
17112 Oldmixon, though rigid with regard to others, is far 
from unblameable himſelf, in the very particulars concerning 
which he is fo free in his accuſatjons, and that ſometimes 
ven 
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even without 4 ſtrict adherence to truth; one remarkable in- 
ſtance of this kind it is but juſtice to take notice of, and that 
is, his having advanced a particular fact to charge three emĩ- 
nent perſons with interpolation in * Lord Clatendon's Hiſ- 
tory,” Which fact was diſproved by Bp. Atterbury, the only 
ſurvivor of them; and the pretended interpolation, after a 
ſpace of almoſt ninety years, produced in his lordſhip's own 
hand- writing; and yet this very author himſelf, when em- 
ployed by biſhop Kennet in publiſhing the hiſtorians in his 
Re Collection,“ has made no ſcruple of perverting Daniel's 
Chronicle” in numberleſs places. GE RC eee 27 L 

Mr. Oldmixon was a man of learning and abilities; and, 
excluſive of his ſtrong-biafſed prejudice, and natural moroſe- 
neſs and petulance, far from a bad writer. Beſides his Hiſ- 
tory of the Stuarts,“ folio, and his ſhare in “ the Critical 
Hiſtory of England,“ he was author of 1. Reflections on 
Dr. Swift's Letter to the Earl of Oxford about the Engliſh 
Language, 1712, 8vo. 2. A Volume of Poems, 1914.” 

. * The Life of Arthur Maynwaring, Eſq ” whoſe “ Poſt- 
bumous' Works” were- collected by Mr. Oldmixon, in 171 5 
and whom he had conſiderably aſſiſted in The Medley.” 
4. The Life of Queen Anne.“ 5. A Review of Dr. 
Grey's Defence of our ancient and modern Hiftorians.“ H 
wrote alſo a'tragedy, an opera. and two paſtorals. i 
OLD VS (WIIIIAM, Eſq.), Norroy king at arms, well 
verſed in Engliſh antiquities, a correct writer, and a good 
hiſtorian, was born in or about the year 1687. He was the 
natural ſon of William Oldys, LL. D. chancellor of Lin- 
coln, 1683, commiſſary of St. 'Catharine's, 1698, official of 
Saint Alban's, and advocate of the Admiralty. By the fol- 
lowing tranſeript of a note in the hand- writing of his ſon, it 
appears that Dr. Oldys was concerned with Dryden and others 
in the. Tranſlation of Plutarch.“ Mem. To ſearch the 
old papers in one of my large deal boxes for Dryden's letter 
of thanks to my father, for ſome communications relating to 
Plutarch, when they and others were publithing a tranſlation 
of Plutarch's Lives,“ in 5 vols. 8yo. 1083. Dr. Oldys tran- 
ſlated, it appears, the Life of Pompey.” The ſon mentions 
his leaving London in 1724, to reſide in Yorkſhire, and his 
returning to London in 1730 but whether he reſided conſtantly 
in town from that time to the end of his life is not certain, though 
very probable. What follows is a tranſcript from a manu- 
{cript note of Oldys: Old Counſellor Fane, of Coltheſter, 
who, in formd pauperis, deceived me of a good ſum of money 
which he owed me, and, not long after, ſet up his chariot, 
gave me a parcel of MSS. and promiſed me e Gone 
which he neyer gave me, nor any thing elſe beſides a barrel of 

; X 4 oiſters) 
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oiſters) à MS. copy of Randglpli's Poems, an original, as he 
faid, with many additions, being devolved; to him as the au- 
thor's relation.“ His death was owing to his great age, rather 
than any other cauſe, for he was 74, though only 72 was put 
upon his coffin. He died at his apartments in the Heralds 
office, April 15, 1761; and was buried, Aptil 1, in the 
North aile of the church of St. Bennet, Paul's Wharf. At 
the time of his death he was much ſtraitened in circumſtances; 
and Dr. Taylor the oculiſt, who adminiſtered: as a principal 
creditor, obtained by that means. poſſeſſion of his effects. 
The books having been diſpoſed of by public ſale, many of 
them, which were filled with marginal notes, were purchaſed 
by Dr. Birch and other curious collectors. + The  MSS. 
mentioned hereafter, were purchaſed, by the bookſellers, for 
the uſe of the Biographia Britannica“. 
Of the writings of Mr. Oldys, the following account, 
the beſt which we can give, is probably very imperfect. 
1. In the Britiſh Muſeum is Oldys's copy of Langbaine's 
Lives. &c.“ not interleaved, but fled with. notes written in 
the margin, and between the lines, in an extremely ſmall 
hand. It came to the Muſcum as a part of the library of 
Dr. Birch, who bought it at an auction of Oldys's books and 
papers for one guinea. It appears that a preceding and 
more imperfect copy of this book gave riſe to the publication 
of The Lives of Engliſh Poets, 1763, 5 vols., 1zmo, un- 
der the name of Mr. Cibber [y. For the particulars of 
this curious anecdote in literary. hiſtory,” we are, indebted to 
the edition of“ The Tatler,” with Notes, &c, vol. I. 
No. 27.—2. Mr. Gough, in the firſt volume of his Bri- 
.tiſh Topography,“ p. 56), tells us, that he had“ been fa- 
voured, by George Steevens, Eſq. with the uſe of a thick folio 
of titles of bogks and pamphlets relative to London, and oc- 
caſionally to Weſtminſter and Middleſex, from 1821 to 1758, 
Collected by the late Mr Oldys, with many others added, as 
it ſeems, in another hand. Among them, he adds, are 
many purely hiſtorical, and many of too low a kind to rank 
under the head of topography. or hiſtory. The reſt, which 
are very numerous, „ inſerted, marked O, with cor- 
rections, &c-, of thoſe J had myſelf collected. Mr. Steevens 
bo purchaſed this MS. of T. Davies, who bought Mr. Oldys's 


Cv] Tt has been generally underſtood, have been tranſcribed into interleaved 
that the book, which cauſed „ The copies by Bp: Percy, Mr. Steevens, Mr. 
Lives of the Engliſh Poets“ io be un- Malone, and Mr. Reed ; and that each 

dertaken, was one of Coxetet's; and of theſe gentlemen has made conſidera- 
C-xeter's name ſtands in the title-page. ble additions, cer rt ol (tt 
We may add alſo, that Oldys's Notes AXE raed 5 ant ae 
x» f a 1 1 225 1% ughs ag ibrary- 
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library. It had been in the hands of Dr. Berkenhout, who 
had a deſign of publiſhing an Engliſh Topographer, and may 
poſſibly-have- inſerted the articles in a different hand... 51, 58. 
is the price in the firſt leaf. It has ſince become the pro- 
perty of Sir John Hawkins. In a ſmaller MS, Mr, Cidys 
ſays, he had inſerted 300 articles in the folio, April 12, 1747: 
and that the late Alderman Billers had à fine collection of 
tracts, &c. relating to London. In a M8, note on Lang- 
baine he ſays, that, in June 1748, he had inſerted between 
four and ſive hundred articles; „and now”. (he. adds), . in 
October 1750, ſix hundred and thirty-fix.”” He mentions, in 
a note on daine, that he bought 200 volumes at the auc- 
tion of lord Stamford's library, in St. Paul's Coffee-houſe; 
where formerly, moſt of the capital libraries were ſold. 3. In 
his MS. Notes on Langbaine, Oldys acknowledges, more 
than once, that he was the author of The Britiſh Librarian, 
exhibiting a compendions Review of all unpubliſhed: and va- 
luable Books, in all Sciences,” which was printed without 
his name, in 8vo, 1737. 4. A Life of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh,” prefixed. to his Hiſtory. of the World,“ in folio, 
was printed with Mr. Oldys's name to it.— 5. He ſays him- 
ſelf, that he wrote the Introduction to 1 Britiſh 
Muſe, [1738];“ and he adds, that the penurious publiſhers, 
to — 4 it within a ſheet, leſt out a third part of the beſt 
matter in it, and made more faults than were in the original.“ 
b. Oldys mentions, “ His Obſervations on the Cure of Wil- 
liam Taylor, the blind Boy at Ightham, in Kent, by John 
Taylor, jun. oculiſt, 1753. 8vo. The title of the pamph- 
let here alluded to was, Obſervations on the Cure of Wil- 
liam Taylor, the blind Boy, of Ightham, in Kent, who, being 
born with Cataracts in both Eyes, was at Eight Years of 
Age brought to ſight on the 8th of October, 1751, by Mr. 
jon Taylor, jun. Oculiſt, in Hatton- Garden; containing 

is ſtrange Notions of Objects upon the firſt Enjoyment of 

his new Senſe ; alſo, ſome Atteſtations thereof; in a Letter 
written by his Father, Mr. William Taylor, Farmer, in the 
ſame Parith ; Interſperſed with ſeveral curious Examples, and 
Remarks, hiſtorical. and philoſophical, thereupon, "Dedicated 
to Dr. Monſey, Phyſician to the Royal Hoſpitat at Chelſea. 
Alſo, ſome, Addreſs to the Public, for a Contribution towards 
the Foundation of an Hoſpital for the Blind, already begun 
by ſome noble Perſonages. 8vo. 7. There is no doubt but 

that he was the compiler of various lives in the“ Biographia 
Britannica, with the ſignature, G, the initial letter of Gray's - 
Inn, where he formerly lived. He mentions, in his Notes 
on Langbaine, his life of Sir George Etherege, of Caxton, 


of Thomas May, and of. Edward, Alley, jaſened. de the 


work. 
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Work. He composed the * Life of Achertbn ; which, if it 
ever deſerved to have had a place in that work, ought' not to 
Have been removed from it any more than the Life of Eu- 


gene Aram,“ Which is inferted in the ſecond edition; That 


the publiſhers of the ſecond edition meant no indignity to 
_ _Oldys, by their leaving out his Life of Atherton,” appears 
from their having tranſcribed into their work a much ſuperior 
quantity of his writings, conſiſting of notes and extracts from 
Printed books, ſtyled © Oldys's 25 Of theſe papers no 
other account is given than that . they are 3 arg and uſeful 
body of biographical materials ;”* but we may inter, from the 
known induſtry and narrow” circumſtances” of the writer, 
that, if they had been in any degree prepared for public con- 
ſideration, they would not have ſo long lain dormant.— 
8. Oldys, * at the importunity of Curll. gave him a ſketch 
of the Life of Nell Gwin, to help out his Hiſtory of the Stage; 
Which (he adds) is m0 pb ines although the author, T hear, 
is become quite blind: but,” ſays be. Nick Leveridge's 
Hiſtory of the Stage and Actors, in his own time, for theſe 40 
or 50 years paſt, as he told me he had compoſed it, is likely 
to prove, whenever it ſhalt appear, a more perfect work.“ 
9. Oldys ſays,” he was concerned with Des Maizeau in wri- 
ting the © Life of Mr. Richard Care w,“ the antiquary of 
Cornwall, in 1722. 10. Oldys mentions Obſervations, 
Hiſtorical and Critical, on the Catalogue of Englifh Lives.“ 
Whether this was ever printed we know not. 11. Oldys men- 
tions, as a book of which he was the author, Tables of the 
eminent Perſons celebrated by Engliſh Poets.“ He quotes, in 
2 manuſcript: note on Langbaine, the th and 5th pages of 
the firſt volume of his work, which ſeems therefore to have 
conſiſted of more volumes than one. 12. He mentions, ibiden, 
the firſt volume of his! Poetical CharaQeriftics,” on which 
work it is obꝭ ious to make the ſame remark as on the prece- 
ding. If theſe two works laſt mentioned fill continued in MS. 
during his life-time, it is probable that they were not finiſhed 
for publication, or that no bookſelier would buy them. 
13. Oldys ſeems to have been concerned likewiſe as” a writer 
in the General Dictionary, for he mentions his having 
been the author of The Life of Sir John Talbot,“ in that 
work. 14. He mentions likewiſe, in his Notes on Langbaine. 
that he was the author of a pamphlet againſt Toland, called 
No blind Guides.” 15. He ſays, ibidem, that he commu- 
nicated many things to Mrs. Cooper, which the publiſhed in 
her! Muſe's Library.“ 16. In 1746 was publiſhed, in 12mo, 
«© Health's Improvement; or, Rules compriſing the Nature, 
Method, and Manner, of preparing Foods uſed in this Nation. 
Written by that ever famous Thomas Moffett, DqQtor . 
en | ; N W C 
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ge, cotrekted and enlarged by Chriſtopher Bennet, doctor in 
phyſic, and fellow of the College of Phyſicians in London, 
To which is now prefixed,” A ſhort View of the Author's 
Life and Writings, by Mr. Oldys; and an Introduction by 
R. James! M. D.“ 17. In the firſt volume of Britith Lopo- 
graphy,“ page 31. mention is made of a tranſlation of Cam- 
den's Britannia,” in 2 vols. 4to. by W. O. Eſq.“ Which 
Mr. Gough, with great probability, aſcribes to Mr. Oldys. 
18. Among the MSS. in the Britiſh Muſeum, deſcribed in 
Mr. Ayſcough's Catalogue, we find p. 24, Some Conſide- 
rations upon the Publication of Sir Thomas Roe's Epiſtolary 

Collections, ſuppoſed to be written by Mr. Oldys, and by 
him tendered to Sam. Boroughs, Eſq. with Propoſals, and 
ſome Notes of Dr. Birch.“ 19. In p. 736, Memoirs of 
the family of Oldys [d].“ 20. In p. 741, Two ſmall - 
Pocket Books of ſhort Biographical Anecdotes of many Per- 
ſons, and * ſome Fragments of Poetry.“ Qu. Collected by 
Mr. Oldys? 21. In p. 750, and p. 780, are two MS. Let- 
ters * of Mr. Oldys,” 1735 and 1751. 22. It is ſaid, in a 
MS. paper the compiler of this article received from Dr. Du- 
carel, F. R. and A. 88. who knew him well, that Oldys had 
by him, at the time of his death, ſome collections towards a 
Life of Shakeſpeare [K].“ but not digeſted into any order, 
as he told the Doctor a few days before he died. 23. On 
the ſame authority, he is ſaid to be a writer in, or the writer 

of, „The Scarborough Miſcellany,” 1732, and 1734. 24. 
The Univerſal Spectator, of which he was ſome time the 
publiſher, was a News-paper, a Weekly Journal, ſaid, on 
the top of the paper, which appeared originally in fingle ſheets, 
to be *© By Henry Stonecaſtle, in Northumberland,“ 1730 
1732. John Kelly was concerned in it (fee the Biogra- 
phia Dramatica.”) It was afterwards collected into two vo- 
lumes, 8 vo; to which a third and fourth were added in 1747. 
25. In one of his MS. we find the following well- turned 
anagram: Cree 4 +2 3 7 ';- SL ICY * 
Wee 0 


In word and WILL 1 A a friend to you, ; 
And one friend oLD 18s worth an hundred new. 


Arch MS. No 4740, and contain: an of Shakeſpeare, 1578, vol. I. p. 223, 
«count of the family, drawn up by W. that Mr. Steevens had ſeen theſe papers; 
0dys himſelf. As they are too long for as that gentleman quotes from them, 
vr limits, and. will not bear an abridge- with, a compliment to Mr. Oldys's 
dent, we refer our readers. ta the MS. ( yeracity,” the firſt ſtanza of a & fati- 
tel in the Britiſh Muſeum. Alexan- xical ballad” by - Shak(ſpeare, on his 
ber Oldys, called 6 The - Little Poet,” old friend Sir Thomas Lucy, the vain, ; 
mt * The Engliſh Scarron,” weak, and vindictive, magiſtrate, who © 
is by this MS, im for deer - ſlealing. 
kin of dur AV ION Fe punilhed him for deer-Realing,  ., ., | 
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26. It remains only to ſay, that he was ſome time librarian 
to the earl of Oxford; that he ſelected the pamphlets in. the 
* Harleian Miſcellany,” and was principally concerned in 
drawing up for Oſborne (who bought that nobleman's li- 
brary for / 13,0001.) the Catalogus Bibliothecæ Harleia- 
— [3] * moſt of the curious notes in it being of his com- 
non, | e lr ot ed 

P OLEARIUS (Gopr E), ſon of Godfrey Olearius, D. D. 
and ſuperintendant of Hall in Saxony T], where this fon Io 
was born in 1639. After à good proficiency in the ſtudy of 
the languages, he was made doctor of that faculty in 1600. 
He was already acquainted with the Eaſtern tongues, ſtudied 
divinity under Holſeman, and preached ſeveral times. At 
length he viſited ſeveral univerſities in Germany, and con- 
verſed with the learned men in each. In 1661, he went to 
Leipſic; and, while he ſtudied under the profeſſors of that 
univerſity, began to teach himſelf philoſophy and humanitics 
In private. In 1664, he was made profeſſor of Greek; and 
he ſhewed his knowledge in it by fifty - two Exercitations 
upon the Dominical Epiſtles,” and upon thoſe parts of the 
«« Epiſtles” in the New Teſtament. which are read in the 
public exerciſes, and among the Lutherans. are the ſubject of 
part of their ſermons. He took the degree of B. D. in 1668; 
and, in 1677, was created profeſſor in that faculty, and doctor 
of divinity. in 1679. An hundred and fix. Theological 
Diſputations,” fixty-one in 4 Philoſophy,” ſome Program- 
mas upon difficult Points,” ſeveral ** Speeches and The. 
ological Counſels, Moral Theology,” © IntroduQtion to 
Theology,“ and“ Hermeneutica Sacra,” ſufficiently evince 
His learning and induſtry,” He was one of the firſt who fur- 
niſhed papers for the Leipſic Acts, with Carpzovius 
Alberti and Iffigius. He diſcharged the moſt important pots 
in the univerſity ; and, among other dignities, was ten times 
rector of it: he lived to a good old age, / eſcaping the hands of 
death till Auguſt 1713. He had married, in 1667, the 
daughter of Philip Muller, profeſſor of mathematics, who 
brought him fix ſons, and as many daughters. 


{5] Publiſhed in twelve numbers, at exegetical, and moral, Theology,” in 
a ſhilling each (the firſt number in De- 1676, and 4 Some theoretico- practi- 
cember 1742) ; or 5; vols. 8vo. at 10 cal Remarks upon the Bible,” in 1677. 
hillings, intituled, © Bibliotherz Har- [u] He had another ſon, John God- 
leianzz Catalogus in locos communes, frey Olearius, who was born alſo t 
diſtributus, cum Indice Autorum, Hall, in 1635 ; married a fourth wife in 
1743. The three laſt, though under 1704 ; and died in' 1910; having pub- 
the ſame title, were only ſhop-catalogues, lifhed, in 1673, a ſmall tract, intitulech 
in which the unſold articles were re- Abacus Patrologicus,” much eſteemec 


ted. and afterwards enlarged by the author- 
99 771 He died in 1687, aged 81; af- EET N 
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OLEARIUS (Goprxxx), fon of the preceding, was 
born at Leipfic, July 23, 1672. He diſcovered an extraor- 
dinary genius as well as inclination for letters early; and, 
having finiſhed his academical ſtudies, went firſt into Holland, 
and thence to England. It was the fame of the univerſity of 
Oxford and the Bodleian library which drew him into this 
kingdom; and he continued here above a year to improve 
himſelf, as well in the ſtudy of philoſophy as in the Know- 


| ledge of the Greek language and ſacred antiquities. At his 


return to Leipſic, he was admitted, in 1699, a member of 
the firſt college there; and, ſhortly after, became profeſſor of 
Greek and Latin in that college. However, he 'refigned this 
chair 1908, in order to take poſſeſſion of the theological chair. 
Beſides. this employ, he had alſo the canonty of Meiſſen, 
and the direction of the ſtudents; to which was added, in 
1714, the place of aſſeſſor in the electoral and ducal con- 
ſiſtory. But he poſſeſſed his laſt preferment only a ſhort 
ſpace, being ſeized with a conſumption, which put an end to 
his life, Nov. Toth, 1915, in the flower of his age; notwith- 
ſtanding which, he . publiſhed ſeveral works, and tranſlated 
our 4 Stanley's. Hiſtory of Philoſophy” into Latin, with 
Notes and Differtations*” of his own, Leipf. 1712, 4to. 
He had before, in 1709, given an edition of © Philoſtratas's 
Works, in folio. ' © (Evo | e ee 
OLEARIUS (Abu), a German writer, and miniſter 
to the duke of Holſtein, who. having occaſion to fend an em- 
baſſador to the great duke of Muſcovy and the king of Perfia, 
appointed our author ſecretary to the embaſly. Six years, 


from 1633 to 1639, were ſpent in this employ, wbich afford- 


ing an opportunity to inform himſelf thoroughly in the ſtate 
of thoſe countries, he took an exact account of it. On his 
return home, he drew up A Relation of his Journeys,” ' 
which was publiſhed, with maps and figures, at Slefwick, 
i656, in folio, in the German tongue; and was ſo much 
eſteemed, that M. Wicqueforrt tranſlated it into French, and 
printed it at Paris, the fame year, in two vols. 4to [x]. 
Afterwards he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of hiſtory; the 
fruits of which appeared in An Abridgement of the Chro- 

nicles of Holſtein, from 1448 to 1663,” written in the Ger- 
man tongue, and printed at Slefwick that year in 8vo, and 
there again in 1674, 4to. The following year, the duke of 
Holſtein appointed him his library-keeper, which probably he 
held till his death, the date whereof we do not know. He 
has the character of an able mathematician, and one well 


bo The German edition was re- French edition, in 1726, in 2 vols. 
pruned, in folio, in 1671 ; and the folio. | | 
' | killed 
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ſkilled- in the Eaſtern languages, eſpecially the; Perfian; as 
alſo. a good maſter of muſic, n tale upon ſeveral 


inſtruments. | 4 (3; 7 RETI3O 7 Fe 
OLEN, a Greek. port of Lyria, more ancient than Or- 
pheus. He compoſed hymns which were ſung at Delphi 
upon ſolenin occaſions. It is indeed ſaid of him, that he was 
the firſt that founded at that place the oracle of Apollo; this, 
however, is very uncertain... ... .//, 44 Os 
OLIVA (ALEXANDER), general of the Auſtin monks, 
and a celebrated cardinal, was born at Saxoferato, in 1408, 
of poor parents. At three years of age, he fell into the wa- 
ter, and was taken Was or dead; but, being carried by his 
mother into the church of the Holy Virgin, he recovered 
wonderfully, or, according to the Papiſts, miraculouſly, 
He was admitted young amongſt the monks of Auguſtin, 


and ſtudied at Rimini, Bologna, and Peruſa: in which laſt 


place he was firſt made profeſſor of philoſophy, and after- 
wards appointed to teach divinity. - At length he was cho- 
ſen provincial, : and ſome time after accepted, not without 
reluctance, the poſt of ſolicitor-general of his order. This 
office obliged him to go to. Rome, where his learning and 
virtue became greatly admired, notwithſtanding: he took all 
poſſible methods, out of an extreme _ humility, to conceal 
them. The cardinal of Tarentum, the * £2 of his or- 


der, could not prevail upon him to engage in any of the 


public diſputations, where every body wiſhed to ſee. his great 
erudition ſhine ; however, as he was a ſublime theologian and 
a moſt eloquent orator, he both wrote and preached with 
great force. He appeared in the pulpits of the principal cities 
in Italy, as Rome, Naples, Venice, Bologna, Florence, Man- 
tua, and Ferrara; was elected. firſt  vicar-general, and then 
general of his order, in 1459; and at laſt created cardinal, in 
1460, by pope Pius IT. This learned pontiff gave him after- 
wards the bithopric of Camerino, and made uſe of his abili- 
ties on ſeveral occafion. Oliva died ſhortly, after at Tivola, 
where the court of Rome then reſided, in 1463. His corpſe 
was carried to the church of the Auguſtin monks at Rowe, 
where there is a marble monument, with an epitaph, relating 
his birth, breeding, and preferments; under which, is a La- 
tin tetraſtic by way of elogium. His works are, De Chriſti 
ortu ſermones centum ;” De cœna cum apoſtolis facta; 
_ ccato in ſpiritum ſanctum; Orationes elegantes.“ 
 OLIVA (Jos), born in 1689, he had fo diſtinguiſhed a 
taſte and talent for literature, that he was appointed profeſſor 
of humanity at Azalo. He afterwards went to Rome, where 
he was well received by Clement XI. He was a laborious 
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nd certainly a learned writer, though. his works may not 
be much read or ſought. after in this county. 
OLIVER (Is aac), an, Engliſh; painter, who flouriſhed . 
about the end of queen, Elizabeth's reign, He was eminent 
for hiſtory and houſe painting, many pieces of which were 
in the poſſeſhon. pf the late duke of Norfolk. As he was 
a very good (ghar, his drawings were finiſhed to an ex- 
traordimary perfection; ſome of them being admirable copies 

after; Parmegiano, & c. Ile received ſome light in his art from 
Frederico Tabbed, who came into, England in that reign. 
He was very neat and curious in his limnings, as might be 


* 


ſeem from ſeveral of his hiſtory-pieces in the queen's cloſet... 
He was likewiſe, à very good painter, in miniature. He died 
between fifty and fixty years, old, in Charles L's.reign, and 
was buried in Blackfriers, where there was a monument 
erected to his memory, with his buſto, but ſince deſtroyed, 
by the fire 1 7666. nns Lead 91 1 N. ai 012 Neis 
OLIVER PET ER), ? the eldeſt fon of Iſaac | Oliver, an 
eminent portrait painter. F 
The greater part of the collection of king Charles being 
diſperſed in the troubles, among which were ſeyeral of the 
Olivers, Charles II. who remembered, and was de ſirous of 
recovering them, made many enquirzes, about them after the 
Reſtoration; at laſt, he was told by one Rogers, of Iſleworth, 
that both the father and ſon were dead, but that the ſon's 
widow was living at Ifleworth, and had many of their werks. 
The king went very privately and unknown with Rogers, to 
ſee them: the widow ſhewed ſeveral finiſned and unfiniſlied: 
with many of which the king being pleaſed, he aſked if ſhe would 
{ell hem: ſhe; replied, ſhe had a mind the king ſhould ſee 
them, firſt, and, if he did not purchaſe them, ſhe ſhould. think 
of diſpoſing of them. The king diſcovered himſelf; on 
which ſhe produced ſome. more pictures, which the ſeldom. 
ſhewed. The king defired her to ſet a price; ſhe ſaid ſhe did 
not care to make a. price. with his majeſty ; ſhe would leave 
it to him; but promiſed to look over her huſband's books, 
and let his. majeſty know what prices his father, the late king, 
had paid. The king took away what he liked, and ſent Ro- 
gers to Mrs. Oliver with the option of 1000 l. or an annuity. 
of 300 J. for her life. She. choſe. the latter. Some years 
afterwards, it happened, that the king's miſtreſſes having. 
begged all 3 of theſe pictures, Mrs. Oliver, who was 
probably a prude, and apt to expreſs herſelf like a prude, faid,. 
on hearing it, that if ſhe had thought the king would have given 
them to ſuch, whores: and ſtrumpets, and baſtards, he never 
ould gs had WD. 4 Cy e ine poor Wo- 
man's ſalary was ſtopped, and ſhe neyer received it after ward. 
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- OLIVER of Malmſbury, a Benediftine Monte, famous 


for mechanical knowledge. He made himſelf wings, like 
Dedalus of old, with which he ventured off the top of a tower, 
but ſell and broke his legs. Died in 1060. 
, . OS. TT 
OLIVER (Witttam), an eminent phyfigian, who wrote 
on the virtues of the Bath waters. He died in 1764. 


f 


- OLIVET (Josern), a Frenchman, diſtinguiſhed Ur 


giving an excellent edition of Ciceros Works,“ in iſan 
Delphin: it was firſt printed at Paris, and wien at Geneva, 
in 9 vols. 4to. Olivet Was born in 1682, and entered early 
into the ſociery of the Jeſuits, which he quitted in 1715. 
He then went to Paris, where he ſoon became ſo eminent in 
polite literature, that he was choſen of che French academy, 
purely for his merit, and almoſt without any ſolicitation of 
his own. The French language, and the raiſiiig of it to purity 
and perfection, is ſaid to haye been his firſt obje&; nererthe- 
leſs, he was ſtrongly attached to the ahcients; and had an 
admiration for Cicero even to enthuſiaſm. Beſides an edition 
of Cicero,“ he trariflated ſonie of his pieces itito French, 
with tlie “ Philippics“ of Dettibllljcnes; and ſelected 
ſome Thoughts of Cicero,” or what might be called . Ci- 
ceroniana,” for the benefit of youth. He wrote © Hiſtoire 
de PAcademie Francoiſe,” by way of ſupplement to Peliſſon's. 
He was the editor of Huetius's book Upon tlie Weakneſs of 
the Human Underſtanding,” which ſeems to have drawn 
upon him ſome trouble and ' altercation with the orthodox. 
He died in 1768, reſpected by, as he had been acquainted 
with, the learned of his dass In 
OLIVE XTRA (Cheralier Francis DE) is ſuppoſed to 
have been born at Liſbon; in which city he ſtudied, under 
the celebrated father Pinto, about the years 1712, 13, and 
14. His family was ancient and honourable, as he frequently 


mentions in his works, and bad produced ſeveral miniſters 


in the eccleſiaſtical and civil departments of the ſtate. He 
was a flave (as he informs the world, in lis Ocuyres Me- 
lees,” which contain much information on the manners and 
literature of Portugal) to the prejudices of Popery almoſt 
forty years; but extenſive reading, joined to his ohſervations 
and converſations in Proteſtant countries, illuminated his 
mind, and diſſipated, by degrees, the clouds with which ſu- 
perſtition had obſcured his intellects. The ſincerity of his 
abjuration need not be doubted, when it is conſidered he left 
his patrimonial eſtate; and relinquiſhed the honours and emo- 
laments arifing from confiderable employ ments for the free 
profeſſion of the truth. The active part of his life was ſpent 
amidſt che hurry of an intriguing court; and he 1 che 
l eee onour 
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hon6ur, to ſerve his maſter the king of Portugal in ſeveral 
important embaſhes. He has favoured the public with an ac - 
count of his travels and offieial proceedings, in ſeveral volumes 
in the Porwgvere language. - When he had determined ep 
changing his religion, he ſought refuge, firſt in Holland, and 
afterwards! in England, where he was enabled to reſt. quiet 
from the;; terrors of arbitrary power, by tn of 
bis late; majeſty, and ſome of the principal nobility. He 
lived in xetitement from the year 1744, when le . firſt ſettled 
here, to! the time of his death, interſperſing his leiſure wih 
lterary labouts of the lighter kind, ſuch as Extracts from 
ſcarce and valuable publications, which he digeſted into me- 
thodical prdet, in ſeveral thick volumes in -4to MS. When 
that fatab,cataſtrophe: happened, the overthrow of Liſbon, he 
diſtinguſbed himſelf by a judicious and affecting ad- 
qreſs to His countrymen, and formerly fellow- citizens. It is 
intitulsd, . Diſcours pathetique addrefice à mes compatriotes, 
4to. ſeveral times zeprinted ; to which be afterwards added a 
ſecond part; and the whole was tranſlated into; Engliſh; and 
had ag: great ſocceſs in that language. It breathes a generous 
ſpirit of phiſanthropy, and ſhews the author's heart to have 
been replete with integrity and genuine piety. But it is much 
to be feared; his, pious and laudable endeavours were very 
neat fruſttated (with reſpect to his country), by the i narrow 
and . infigious bigotry of the Portuguese clergy. They uſed 
all their artifices to deſtroy their ſalutary effect, and actually 
got them prohibited by inquiſtorial authority. The holy 
office, Lonlcions of their. imquitous' proceedings, and fearing 
the liberal. diſplay of txuth would prejudice them in the minds 
of a penetrating though, ignorant people, cauſed all the copies 
to be, confiſcated, and outlawed the author for liſe. T 
went farther; they procured the thunder of the Vatican to 
be levelled againſt him; but their gage was impotent, the bolt 
loſt all its force in the way, and never could reach to hurt 
him, In the evening of; life, he was. grown very deaf, and 
could ear nothing without an ear - trumpet. His conyets 
lation, however, was livelyſ and agreeable; and he: (poke of 
his works as of trifles, which, 23 engaged a few of his 
leiſure-hgbre, He died Oct. 18, 1783, aged abet 839. 
OLYBR1US.,(Fzavavs, Anterus),'a perſon afl fo. great 
worth, tlrat, Leo, emperor.of the, Eaſt, gaye bim in marriage 
to Placidia daughter of, Valentinian. - Ho after ward ſucceeded 
Anthemius in the empire, but did not enjoy that dignity long: 
for, ſeyen months after he, was Filled by the Goths, who put 
Ghycetius in his place in 4 + .. 
 OLYMPIODORUS,, Feripatetic philoſopher and na- 
tive of Thebes in Egypt. He. flouriihed in the time of The- 
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ddofius the fecond, u A Hiſtory of Honorius - in 
Greek. He alſo. wrote Commentaries upon the Meteora 
of Ariſtotle,” which were printed by Aldus, iti 1650; and, 
„Lee of Plato,” which contains many r e not to be 
found i in Diogenes Laertiovs. 

OLZOFFSKI (AnprxEw)," an echintnt Ted Une, 
was deſcended from an ancient family in Pruſſis, and born 
about 1618. In the courſe of his ſtudies, ROOT paſſed 
at Kaliſch, he applied himſelf particularly to poet ry'; for 
which he was ſo liarly' formed, chat, Orid-like; his ordi- 

nary. diſcourſe ly tan into verſe. ' "After he had 
finiihed his courſes of divinity and juriſprudence; he travelled 
to Italy; where he viſited the beſt libraries, and dock the de- 
gree of doctor of lawat Rome. {Thehce he went to France, 
and was introduced at Paris te the princeſs Mary Louiſa; 
who being about to marry Ladiſlaus IV. king ef Poland, 
Olzoffski had the konour of attending her hither. -*On his 
arrival, the king offered him the ſectetary”s place ; but he de- 
elined it, for the fake of following hit ſtudies. Shortly after, 
he was made à cahen of the cathedral church ut Gueſne, 
and chancellor to the archbiſhopric? in which *poſt he ma- 
naged all the affairs af that ſee, the arthbi ou very 
old and infirm. Aſterothe deatii G chis prelatsy was called 
to court,” and made Latin ſeeretary to his majeſty; which 
place he filled with great reputation} being à com maſter 
of that language. In che War betiveeir” Poland and Sweden, 
he wrote a piece againſt that enemy to his country, indituled 
Vindiciæ Polome.” He atterided at the election ef Leopold 
to the imperial crown of Germany; im quality of 2mbafſador 
to the king of Poland, and there ptboured the eſteem of the 
three eccleſiaſtical eleQors, | He went afterwards in the ſame 
character to Vienna, to ſolicit the withdrawing of the impe- 
rial troops from the borders of the Poliſh tergitories ; and, 
immediately on his return was inveſted with the high office of 
8. to the n 11 promoted | to the biſnopric of 

ulm. 2117 2 * 

After the dee of Ladiflausj 1 fall int dſpacs vin the 
queen, 'becauſe he oppoſed” es had of ſetting a 
prince of Franee upon the 0 Poland; however, this 
did not hinder him from being made Vice: chapeellor of-the 
crown. He did all in his * diffitade Cafimir II. from 
rehouneing the crown; and, after the reſignation of chat king, 
ſeveral competitors appearing te All "the vacariey, 'Olzoffski 
on the” occaſion -pubhſhed' & piede, called . 'Cenfura; &,” 
This was anſwered by another, intituled, #Cenſura 'Cenſorz 
Candiratorum;* and the liberty, which our vice chancellor 
e his * Cetiſurs,” Was "hs: Win It 
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r the 9 „e the le leckion of Michel Koribur,to the 

throne, © ki was diſpatched to Vienna, to negotiate A 
match 1 5 . new-eleted king and one lh, princeſſes 

of Auſtrid on Hs terurn Kok thar 'erfi: was made 

nd chancellor of the” crown. * APY pprove the 

peace cotichaded "with the Tuck in 1576, ud 1 75 to the 
grand Vizir 258 "of Whith,” the "rat e complaine £ 


to the king of Poland. | 
After 4 death bf Kitt, c our bib chüpcellor bad 1 
wise F ng the election ef John. 8 
e Mb op Fat Gue ne, and Lach bo the 
de and no ine: 5. Had obtained a irdinal's b at, 


he had” not publicly det 1 ainſt 120 Ae he 0 


not been Pau g poſleſſed o rimacy, before his right theteto 
was d by the bh ws OF who laid claim a 7750 
to othek prerogatives of the fee of Gieſue, Pan pretended. | 
make'the 0Bfequies of che Poliſh monarchs. © Hereupon Ol- 
zoffski owliſhed a a piece in defence of the rights and privileg 
of his 95 105 Fe, He'alf6 ſome tirfic afte etwards ubliſhed 
another piece, but without putting his name to it, intituled, 
« Lin be” fort ae R. Pelonie inn ſup ort of th 
king of” + nds. rig = of nominationl 16 the abbeys. 
1678, going by the K "Eommand to Dantzic, in order to 
chf ik he diſputes d, Ween the ſenate and people of that 
city, he was ized with a . N whieh carried him off i 
three Jays, aged A but 60. as particularly diſtinguiſhed 
by G0 e and love for wha, z and his death' was 
lamented throu Ns all che palatinates:“ 

ONESICR tlic philoſopher, who Oy 
Alexatider == Great % At 1a, 7 wrote à hiſtory of his ſo- 
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the firſt” centi „and author 6 ins Aldee Targum on 
Pentatech“ > fourithed | in the time of Jeſus i we ac- 
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Ben Uzziel, author of the Tecond'* Targr "upon the Pro- 
phets.“ Pridthux' thinks, ne was the elder of the tyro, for 
ſeveral reaſons; the chief of which is the 
in his Tur zum, therein commg nearel 

Daniel and Era, "which is in Chaldee. This is the try 
ſtandard of that language, PE ly 25 moſt antient; ; 
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344 ONKEELOS 


fince that-language, as well as others, was in a eonflant flux, 
and continued deyiating in eyery age from the original; not 
* there ſeem any reaſon why Fn wv mar ee (4 Ng en 
he underſtood his Targum, uld paſs over the law, and 
begin with the prophets, but that he found Onkelos had 
done rnd work before him, and with. a ſucceſswhich he could 

not ex TE I Nin ee * 
Aarias, the author of a book, intituled, Meor- Enaim, 
or the Light of the-Eyes,” tells us, that Onkelos Was a pro- 
ſelyte in the time of Hillel and Samnai, and lived. to ſee 
onathan Ben U#2iel one of the prime ſcholars of Hillel. 
heſe three doctors flouriſhed twelve years before Chriſt, 
according to the chronology of 'Gauz ; who adds, . 
St, Paul's 


kelos was contemporary With Gamaliel the elger,;; 
maſter, who was the grandſon; of, Hillel, whe lived twenty- 
eight years after Cunt, . ne till eighteen years 
before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. However, the ſame 
Gauz, by his calculation, places Onkelos 100 years after 
Chriſt; and, to adjuſt his opinion with that of Azarias, ex- 
tends. the life of Onkelos to à great length. The Talmu- 
diſts tell us, that he aſſiſted at on of Lee and 
was at a prodigious expence to make it moſt magnificent. 
Some ſay, he burnt on the occaſion goods and effects to the 
value of 7000 crowns ; others, that he provided ſeventy 
ounds of frankincenſe, which was burnt at the ſolemnity. 
ut theſe do not conſider, that it was not uſual for the Jews 
to burn aromatics on this occaſion, which was a cuſtom of 
the Romans: whereas the cuſtom, among the Hebrews was 
to burn the bed, and other movables belonging to their 
kings, after their death; in order perhaps to ſhew, that no- 
body elſe was worn to make uſe of them. And as they 
did not ſhew leſs reſpe& to the preſidents or rulers; of their 
ſynagogues (and ſuch wag, Gamaliel),,whom they ranked. wit! 
their "kings, they alſo burnt their bed and farnirre gt ti 
funerals. , _ 354 V 
However, leaving this matter to the reader's judgement, 
we ſhall proceed to obſerve from Prideaux, that he Tar- 
m“ of Onkelos is rather a verſion than a paraphraſe; ſince 
It renders the Hebrew text word for word, and for the moſt 
rt accurately and exactly, and is by much the beſt of all 
luis ſort. © It has therefore always been beld in eſteem among 
the Jews, much above all the gther Targums; and, being ſet 
to the ſame muſical notes with the Hebrew text, it is thereby 
made capable of being read in the fame tone with- it in their 
public afſemblies. That it Was accordingly there read alter- 
nafely with the text (one verſe of which being read firſt in the 
Hebrew, the ſame was read afterwards in the Chaldee inter- 
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pretation) 
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e wy are told by Levite; who, of all the Jews that 
ave hafidled this argument, hath written the moſt accurately 
and fully. Ne ſays, that the Jews, holding themſelves obliged 
every werk, in their ſynagogues, to read that paraſhah or 
ſection of the law, which was the leſſon of the week, made 
uſe of the Targum“ of Onkelos for this purpoſe; and 
that this was their my x even down to his time, which was 
about the firſt part of the 16th century. And for this reaſon; 
that though, till the art of printing was invented, there were 
of the other Targums ſcarce above one or two of a ſort to 
be found in a whole country, yet then the Targum“ of 
Onkelos was every where among tle mn. 
From the excellence and accuracy of Onkelos's Tar- 
gum,” Prideaux alſo concludes Him to have been a native 
ſew; ſince, without being bred up from his birth in the 
Jewiſh religion and learning, and long exerciſed in all the 
rites and doctrines thereof, and alſo thorougly ſkilled in both 
the Hebrew and Chaldee languages, as far as a native Jew 
could be, he can ſcarce be thought thoroughly adequate to that 
work which he performed; and that the n him 
as a proſelyte ſeems to have proceeded from the error of 
taking him to have been the ſame with Akilas, or Aquila, of 
Pontus, author of the Greek Targum,” or verſion on the 
prophet and Hagiographia, who was indeed a "Jewiſh pro- 
eh 0000000 I et 1 a 
ONOMOCRITUS; a Greek poet, who deſerves to be 
mentioned as — — ſuppoſed author of the poems attributed 
to Orpheus and Muſzus. He flouriſhed in the year 516 
beſt t. ge PRC IRE LOTTO. 
ONOSANDER; & Greek author, and à Platonic phi- 
loſopher, ho wrote commetitaries upon © Plato's Politics,“ 
wlrich ate loſt; but his name is particularly famous, by his 
treatiſe, intituled, Acyot rar,, Of the duty and virtues of 


the general of an army, which has been tranſſated into Latin, » 


Italian, French, and Spaniſh, ' The firſt” edition in Greek 
was publiſhed,” with a Latin tranſlation, by Nicolas Rigault. 
The time when our author flouriſhed is not preciſely fixed, 
only it is certain that he lived under the Roman emperors... 
It is true, his book will determine the point, if Q. Veranius, 
to whom it is dedicated, be the ſame perſon of that name who, 
is mentioned by Tacitus; who lived under the emperors. . 
Claudius and Nero, and died in the reign of the latter, being 
then Legatos Britannie: but this is not certain. 
ONUPHRIUS (Payviwrus), a celebrated Auguſtin monk 
of Italy, was born in 1529, at Verona; and, applyin him 
{ef to the ſtudy of eeclefſaſtical hiſtory; continued the & Lives 
of the Popes, begun by Platina, which he publiſhed, with a 
dedication to Pope Pius V. in 1566, The work had been 
OS > IS. he printed 


| printed before at. Venice, in 16874 by bis friend hm Strada, 
On 


8 


who. bad foreibly taken the copy from him. Onuphrius 
afterwards Wackel keen idee in the piece, and intended 


nals; in which, he was employed when. he died at Palermo in 
Sicily in 1568. A 9 Too Je publiſhed feveral. other 
books. Paulus Manutws, in Epiſtolis, calls him the Hel- 
luo antiquarum hiſtoriarum; and. it is ſaid that he acquired 
che title of The Father of Hiſtory. It is certain he was be- 
loved by two emperors, Ferdinand and his ſon Maximilian, 
as alſo by Philip II. king of Spain. Onuphrius took for his 


emblem an ox ſtanding between a plough and an altar, with 


this motto, In utrumque paratus; importing, that he was 
equally ready to undergo the fatigues of divinity or thoſe of 
human ſciences, . A magnificent, marble monument, with his 
ſtatue in bronze, was erected by his friends to his memory, 
in the church of the Auguſtin monks at Rome. 

OORT (Aba Van), an ancient painter of perſpective 
and architecture, born at Antwerp, in 1557. He was the 
firſt, inſtructor of Rubens, who uſed to ſay of him, that he 
would have ſurpaſſed all his contemporaries if he had formed his 
taſte by ſtudying at Rome... Van Oort painted a great many 
deſigus for the church in Flanders, which are ſtill admired by 
the beſt judges. He was alſo. the tutor of Jordaens, who 
married his daughter, and who accommodated himſelf better 
chan Rubens to the rough. and ungracious manner of his 


| OOST (Jacques VAN), an eminent painter of hiſtory, 


landſcape, and architecture, was born at Bruges, in 1600. 
He particularly attached himſelf io the ſtyle of Annibal Ca- 
racci, and was ſo ſuccesful in his imitation of him, that the 


connoiſſeurs at Rome were aſtoniſhed. The moſt admired 


picture of this artiſt is in the Jeſuits church at Bruges, the 
ſubject of which is the deſcent from the croſs. He under- 
ſtood perſpeCtive or architecture remarkably well, and was 
fond of introducing columns and architecture, &c. in his back 
OUnas. or RE Ae 260% + he En Tb af; . 
 OPITIUS (Henxy), a Lutheran divine, born at Altem- 
berg in Miſnia, 1642, became profeſſor of the Oriental lan- 
guages and theology in Kiel, where he died in 1712. We 
have many Latin works of his upon Hebrew antiquities, and 
he was deſervedly reckoned one of the moſt learned men of 
his age: but what peculiarly marks him is an attempt to ſhew 
the relationſhip between the Greek and the Oriental languages, 
and the connection which the dialects of the one have with 
thoſe of the other. This chimerical ſcheme, of ſubjecting 
the Greek language to the rules of the Hebrew, engaged 0 


to correct them in à general hiſtory of the Poges and Cardi- 
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to publiſh ſmall work, intituled. Græciſmus facilitati 
ſuæ reſtitutus, methodo nova, eũque cum præceptis 'Hebraicis 
Waſmuthianis (for, it ſeems one Vaſmub was the firſt ſtarter 
of this curious ſyſtem). et ſuis Orientalihus quam proxime 
harmonica, adeoque regulis 34 ſuccinctè abſalutus. 

 OPITHUS (Max rin )-an elegant Latin poet, and who, was 
a writer of excellent verſes in his own native language, was a 
native of ' Breflaw.,, His Latin and German compoſitions 
have been ſeparately publiſhed, and are both in much eſteeni. 
He died of the plague, in Dantzic, in 1639. 

OPITS (MARxrix), in Latin Opitius, — Boberfield, Aa 
famous Sileſian poet, was born at Buntſlow in that country, 
1597. His parents had but a moderate fortune; but his fa- 
ther, obſerying his genius, educated him carefully 1 in grammar- 
learning, in which he ſoon made great proficieney: and, ha- 
ving laid a good foundation, he went to Breſlaw for farther 
improvement, and thence to Franefort upon the Oder. He 
ſpent a year in that univerſity, and then removed to Heidel- 
berg, where he puſhed his ſtudies with remarkable aſſiduity: 
but the fame of the celebrated Bernegger drew him, after 
ſome time, to Straſbourg; and Berriegger was ſo ſtruck with 
the learning and wit of Opits, that be pronounced he would 
one day become the Virgil of Germany. At length he re- 
turned, by the way of Tubingen, to 1 ; but, the 
plague beginning to appear in the Palatinate, this, together 
with the troubles in Bohemia, diſpoſed our ſtudent to travel 
with a Daniſh gentleman into the Low Countries; and 
thence he went to Holſtein, where he wrote his books of 
« Conſtancy.” As ſoon as the troubles of Bobemia were a 
little calmed, he returned to his own. country; and, that he 
might not live in obſcurity, he frequented the court. Gabriel 
Bethlen, prince of Tran — having founded a ſchool at 
Weiſſenberg, Opits was recommended by Gaſper Conrade, a 
famous phyſician and poet at Breſlaw, to that prince, who ap- 
pointed him the ſchool- maſter or profeſſor; and in that em- 
ploy he read lectures upon Horace and Seneca. 

During his reſidence in Tranfilvania, he enquired it into the 
original of the Daci; the hiſtory of the famous battle of Deu- 
dalus, an ancient king of Tranſilvania; the victory of Tra- 
jan, and the Roman columns which had been ſent thither. 
He made alſo exact reſearches after the ancient Roman in- 
ſcriptions, which he ſometimes recovered; and ſent them to 
Gruter, - Grotius, and Bernegger. At length he grew tired 
of Tranfilvania; and returned to his own country; where he 
was meditating upon a journey to France, when it happened 
that a Burggr ave, who was in the emperor's ſervice, made him 
his ſecretary. Notwithſtanding the multitude of his employ- 
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ments, he kept a regular correſpondence with Grotius, Hein- 
Hus, Salmaſius, Rigaltius, and other learned men. At laſt the 
Burggrave having furniſhed him with all the neceffaries'for his 
journey to France, he went thither, and particularly cultivated 
a friendſhip with Grotius, who then reſided at Paris: in this 
jouiney he colleded a good number, of manuſcripts and cu- 
rious medals. inn teen 
Dpon the death of his patron the Burggrave, he entered 
into the ſervice of the count of Lignitz, and continued there 
ſome time; but at laſt, reſolving to retire, he choſe for his 
reſidence the town of Dantzic, where he finiſhed his work of 
the ancient “ Daci,“ and died a bachelor, of the plague, 
1639. He wrote many other pieces beſides the 'above-men- 
tioned, the titles of ſome” of which are Sylvarum, libri 
duo; “ Epigrammatum, liber unus; Vieſuvius, Poëma 
Germanicum;“ * Barclays Argenis,” tranſlated into Getman 
verſe; a German tranſlation of + Grotius de Veritate; &c. ;” 
< Opera poetica;” © Profodia Germanica z/ The Pfalms of 
David,” tranſlated into German verſe. 0 
OPORINUS (Joux), a famous German painter, was 
born at Baſil, 1507. His father, John Herbſt, Was a painter; 
who, being of competent eircumſtances, taught bis fon the 
elements of the Latin tongue himſelf, which he learned per- 
fectly afterwards, as well as the Greek; at Strafbourg. He 
then for a maintenance firſt taught ſchool, and then tranſcribed 
manuſcripts, and became à corrector of the preſs. © Shortly 
after, he married an old woman, the widow: of a canon of 
Lucerne, named Xelote&. The old lady had a great deal of 
ood ſtuff, but was ſo very croſs-grained in temper; that Opo- 
rinus had reaſon to repent of his bargain: At length, how- 
erer, he was releaſed by her death, but had no ſhare in the 
inheritance ; yet he entered into Hymen's yoke three times 
afterwards. His friends adviſing him to ftudy phyſic, he en- 
gaged himſelf to Paracelſus, in the quality of his ſecretary ; 
and, that chemical madman having promiſed to ſhew him the 
compoſition of his famous laudanum, he attended him to Al- 
ſace, and ſerved him two years; at the end of which, finding 
his maſter made no account of his promiſe, he left him. 
However, Paracelſus, at parting, made him a preſent of ſome 
doſes of his laudanum, which proved of great ſervice to him; 
for, being ſeized with a dangerous illneſs, he recovered his 
health by taking only three pills of it. 
Upon leaving Paracelſus, he taught a Greek and Latin 
ſchool for ſome time at Baſil; but, the governors of that te- 
public obliging all the profeſſors in their univetſity to take the 
degree of M. A. Oporinus, who was then paſt thirty, refuſed 
to ſubmit to the uſual examination, reſigued his office, — 
0 ; k x too 
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took up Wo trade of à printer. In this buſineſs he joined in 
partnerſhip with Robert Winter, and changed his family name 
of Herbſt, according to the humour of ſeveral learned men at 
that time, for Opormus, à Greek word, ſignifying Autumn; 
as Winter alſo, for the ſame reaſon, took that of Chimeri- 
nus [Y]. Our partners, being both bad managers, met with 
conſiderable loſſes; ſo that Winter died inſolvent; and Opo- 
rinus was not able to ſupport himſelf without the aſſiſtance 
of his frends, in which condition he died in 1568. He had 
ſix preſſes conſtantly at work, uſually employed above fiſty 
men, and publiſnhed no book which he had not corrected him 
ſelf.” Notwithſtanding his great buſineſs, he died above 1 50 
livres in debt. MEATH AG C444 0 7 Noe 24 ky WEE inn x 
As Oporinus underſtood manuſcripts very well, he took care 
to print none but the beſt. He left ſome works of his on, 
as. Note in Plutarchum;“ „ Polyhiſtoris ſcholia in priora 
aliqua capita Solini;F“ Darii 'Tiberti epitome vitarum Plu- 
tarchi ab innumeris mendis repurgata;“ Scholia in Cicero- 
nis Tuſculanas quæſtiones; Annotationes ex diverſis docto- 
rum lucubrationibus collectæ in Demoſthenis orationes;“ 
« Propriorum nominum Onomaſticon.“ He alſo made notes 
to ſome authors, and large tables of contents to others; as 
Plato, Ariſtotle, Pliny, &c. and ſeveral letters of his may be 
ſeen in a collection of letters printed at Utrecht in 1697. An 
account of his life was written by Andrew Lociſcus, in an 
oration, © De vita et obitu Oporini.”» © 
OPPIAN, a Greek poet and graminarian, flouriſhed about 
the year 200 under the emperor Caracalla; and was a native 
of Anazarba in Cilicia, We have of this author five books 
of fiſhing, intituled, “ Halieutics; which he preſented to 
Caracalla, in the life-time of his father the emperor Severus: 
as alſo four books of hunting, preſented likewiſe to Caracalla 
after the death of Severus. Caracalla was ſo much pleaſed 
with Oppian's poems, that he gave a crown of gold for eve 
line; whence, it is ſaid, they got the title of Golden verſes. 
However, they have been ſuppoſed to merit that appellation 
for their elegauce. Some modern critics ſay, he was a par- 
ticular favourite of the Muſes; he excels in ſentiments and 
ſimilitudes, but is particularly diſtinguiſhed by the great erudi- 
tion which ſupports his verſes. He compoſed other pieces, 
which are loſt; for inſtance, A Treatiſe upon Falconry.” 
He died in his on country, of the plague, at thirty years of 


— 


le] Thoſe names were apparently aſſumed, to humour the two following lines 

In Martial's Ep, IX. xi. 142 nl rns 
4 Si daret Autumuus mibi nomen, nage eſſem: 
| e Horrida f Brumæ ſidera, XH. 
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age; and a, ſtatue was ereQed in honour. of him by his fellow. 
citizens; ho alſo put an epitaph upon his tomb, importing, 
that the gods took him out of the world, becauſe he excelled 
all morale. The beſt edition.of his Penn is chat of Leyden 
in 1597, 8vo, with notes hy Ritterſhuſius; to which is pre- 
fixed an account of his life. That upon“ Fiſhing” was 
tranſlated into Engliſh. heroic verſe by Jones and others, of 
St. Jobn's college in Oxford, and printed. there in 8vo, 1722, 
with his life prefixed. | 8557 rx irene nt oa tg 

OPSOPAUS (Jonx), a German critic. He was ori- 
ginally correQor of the preſs to Wechel, whom he followed 
to Paris. Here he ſtudied phyſic, in which he made ſo great 
a progreſs, that, on his return to his country in the Palatinate, 
he was made profeſſor of medicine at Heidelberg. He pub- 
liſhed various tracts of; Hippocrates, with notes and Latin 
tranſlations; but the work for which he is moſt known is an 
edition of the Sybilline Oracles, publiſhed at Paris in 1607. 

OPTALUsS, biſhop of Melevia, a town of Numidia in 
Africa, flouriſhed. in the fourth century, under the empire of 
Valentinian and Valens. He wrote his book of the ſchiſm 
of the Donatiſts about the year 370, againſt Parmenian, bi- 
ſhop of that ſect. We know nothing of the particulars of 
his life. He is commended by Auſtin, Jerom, and Fulgen- 
tius. In Jerom's time his work was divided into ſix books, 
to which a ſeventh was ſubjoined, from the additions which 
Optalus had made to his other books This author has been 
Publiſhed ſeveral times: the laſt, in 1700, by Dupin, who 
| hath ſettled the text from four manuſcripts. He hath alſo put 
ſhort notes, with various readings, at the bottom of the page; 
and at the end inſerted. the notes of Badoubin, Caſaubon, Bar- 
thius, and other former editors, together with a collection of 
all the acts of councils and epiſcopal conferences, letters of 
biſhops, edicts of emperors, proconſular acts, and acts of mar- 
tyrs, which any way regard the hiſtory of the Donatiſts, diſ- 
poſed in a chronological order, from the firſt riſe of the ſect 
to the time of Gregory the Great. There is alſo a preface, 
containing an account of the writings of Optalus, with their 
ſeveral editions; and two diſſertarions, one containing the 
« Hiſtory of the Donatiſts, and the other upon T he 
ſacred Geography of Africa.“ This is the beſt edition of 
Optalus, whoſe ſtyle is noble, vehement, and cloſe; and his 
mor ſhews him to have been à man of parts, improved by 

udy. 

ORELLANA (Francis), the firſt» European who diſ- 
covered the river of the Amazons. The rage of diſcovering 
was the predominant paſſion of the times in which he lived. 
This induced him to deſert his commander Pizarro, * to 
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form the ſcheme of ſurveying the vaſt regions through which 
the river; Maragnon flows from the ſource to the ſea, a ſpace 
of near two. thouſand leagues. He ſurmounted every diffi- 
culty, and got ſafe to the Spaniſh ſettlement in the iſland Cu- 
bagna, whence he ſailed to Spun. On his arrival, his vanity 
induced him to mingle with his narrative an extraordinary pro- 
portion of the - marvellous. He pretended to have found a 
community of Amazons, from whom the river took its ap- 
pellation. His voyage, however, when ſtripped of every ein- 
belliſhment, deſerves to be recorded as one of the moſt memo- 
rable occurrences of that enterprizing period, and as the firſt 
event which led to the knowledge of thoſe immenſe regions 
which ſtretch eaſtward from the Andes to the Ocean. Ten 
years afterwards, Orellana periſhed in an ineffectual attempt to 
diſcover, a ſecond time, the mouth of the river. FE INS 
 ORGANA(AnnREA), a good Italian painter, was born, 
in 1329, at Florence. He learned ſculpture in his youth, 
and was beſides a poet and architect. His genius was fruit- 
ful, and his manner much the ſame with the other painters 
of his time. The greateſt part of his works are at Piſa; 
and, in his pictute of the univerſal judgement, he painted his 
friends in heaven and his foes in hell. He died, 1389, in his 
both year. l | ; ; Ty -, A — ; « 
- ORIBASIUS,/Julian the Apoſtate's phyſician, was born at 
Pergamus, in the beginning of the fourth century. He firft 
ſtudied in the ſchool of Zeno the Cyprian at Sardes ; and then 
went to Alexandria in Egypt, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, 
and afterwards became an eminent profeſſor there, about 1 
years after the death of Galen, and was eſteemed the*yreateft 


ſcholar and phyſician of his time. | 
He wrote 0 books of collections, which he chiefly com- 
piled from the works of Galen, and the other phyſicians who 
preceded him, and his own, experience, at the defire of Julian 
the emperor, about A. D. 360; of which the firſt '15 are now 
only remaining, and two more on anatomy. Of theſe his 
works he made an epitome, for the uſe of his ſon Euſtathius, 
in nine books. His ** Theory of Diſeaſes“ is that of Galen, 

from whom he principally took it; yet ſomething new ma 
be found in his works, not mentioned by any author before 
him; and both he and Ztius have preſerved ſeveral uſeful 
fragments of antiquity from Archigenes, Herodotus, Leonides, 
Eunapius, Poſidonius, Appollonius, and Antyllus, and ſome 
others. There is a good edition of his works in Greek and 
Latin, qto,'& Dandaſa, L. Bat! 1/4. 
ORIGEN, an illuſtrious father of the church, and a man 
of great parts and learning, was born at Alexandria in 
Egypt about the year 185; and afterwards obtained the fur- 
name 


lolutely oppoſed, yet was forced even to hide his clothes, in 
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name of Adamantius, either becauſe of that 'adamantine 
ſtrength of mind which enabled him to go through ſo'many 
vaſt works, or for that invincible firmneſs with which he re- 
fifted the ſharpeſt perſecutions.  Porphyry repreſents him as 
having been born and educated a heathen; but Euſebius has 
clearly proved, that his parents were Chriſtan. His father 
Leonidas took him at firſt under his own' management, and 
trained him at home for ſome time: he taught him languages 
and profane learning, but had a particular view to his under- 
ſtanding the holy ſcriptures ; ſome portion of which he gave 
him to learn and repeat every day. The fon's inclination 
and turn ſyited exactly with the father's deſign ; for he purſued 
his ſtudies with a moſt extraordmary zeal and ardour: and, 
being endued with a quick apprehenfion and a ſtrong imagi- 
nation, did not content himſelf with that ſenſe which at firſt 
preſented itſelf, but farther endeavoured to dive into myſteri- 
ous and allegorical explications of the ſacred books. He 
would ſometimes even puzzle his father by too much ſoli- 
citing him for recondite meanings; which obliged the good 
man to reprehend him a little, and withal to adviſe him not 
to attempt to penetrate too far in the ſtudy of the holy ſcrip- 
tures, but to content himſelf with their moſt clear, obvious, 
and natural, ſenſe. Hence it appears, how early he was ſeized 
with that ** furor allegoricus, as a learned modern calls it; 
that rage of expounding the ſeriptures allegorically, which 
grew afterwards to be even a diſtemper, and carried him to 
exceſſes which can never be excuſdſe. 


When he had been ſome time inſtructed by his father, and 


was a little advanced in age, other preceptors were ſought out 
for him: he had, for his maſter in philoſophy, Ammonius, 
the famous chriſtian philoſopher; and in divinity the no leſs 
famous Clemens of Alexandria. From the former he deeply 
zmbibed the Platonic philoſophy, which afterwards fo miſera- 
bly infected his chriſtianity. and gave birth to thoſe many 
fingular and heretical opinions which have diſtinguiſhed him 
above all the primitive writers. Amidſt his philoſophical and 
theological purſuits, to which he applied himfelf moſt in- 
tenſely, he found time to. cultivate ſeveral arts and ſciences! 
and ſo univerſal and powerful was his genius, that, as Jerom 
relates, he acquired very great {kill aud knowledge in geometry, 
arithmetic, muſic, grammar, rhetoric, &c. He was not above 
teventeen years of age, when the perſeeution under the em · 

ror, Severus began at Alexandria in 202: and, his father 

eing ſeized and impriſoned for his faith in Chriſt, Origen 
would, alſo have offered himſelt to the perſecutors, out of the 
great zeal he had to ſuffer martyrdom. This his mother re- 
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as ag his ruſhing forth: upon which, being thus 
detained againſt his will, he wrote a 82 to his father to 
exhort him to martyrdom, in which he expreſſes himſelf. - 
va Stand ſtedf Imy father, and let no regard to us 
opinion, or make your. reſolution, for he had fox. 
_— Origen... Leonidas, animated by his ſon, reſolved, 
— "erſiſt even to martyrdom, and was accordingly beheaded: 
ſoon after: and though, his family fell, into extreme poverty, 
his goods being immediately confiſcated, yet Origen, apply- 
ing himſelf ſoon. after entirely to human learning, took up the 
teaching of grammar, and by that employment made à ſhiſt 
to maintain himſelſ, his mother, and his brethren. Me ie 
While he followed: this profeſſion, the chair of the, ſchool 
at Alexandria becoming vacant by the retreat of Clement, 


| and by 1 75 flight ſof all thoſe: who, were diſperſed by the perſe- 


cution, ſome of the heathens, Who were willing to be con- 
yerted, made their application to him, though he was not 
teln e years of age: and at length, the reputation 

of his converts increaſing every day, Demetrius, 
den ad Alexandria, confirmed him in the employment of ca- 
techiſt, or N of acred learning, i in that church. When 
be ſaw, himſelf in this char — left off teaching 
grammar, and ſold all his books of profa ine learning; con- 
tenting himſelf with four oboli a day, which. were allowed 
him by:the perſon who bought them. And now! he began to 
lead a moſt Pri and. ſevere life, which contributed no leſa 
than his. learning to draw a great number of diſciples about 
him; although a violent. perſecution was then begun at Alex- 
andria under the government of Lætus, and was continued 
with great fury under that of Aquila his ſucceſſor. , Several 
of his Fiel ſuffered martyrdom there, and he himſelf was 
expoſed to the rage of the heathens, when he went, as he con- 
lan did, to the aſſiſtance and encouragement of the mar - 
tyrs. He then practiſed all Find of auſterities, and carried the 
doctrine of ,martification ſo far as even to commit-an,unna- 


tural. act of violence upon his perſon. For, as his employ- 


ment obliged him to be often with women, whom he inſtructed 
> well as men, that he might be ſecure againſt falling into 
temptation, and alſo take away from the heathens all pretence 
to ſuſpect any ill conduct by reaſon. of his youth, he actua ic 
caſtrated . 518 He 974 5 to attain that perfection, whi 

he believed. to be propoſed 21 Jeſus Chriſt in theſe words of 
the goſpel, via. There ome ho make themſelves. eu- 


nuchs for the 7 Ty beaven;? ow. he never could haye | 
adhered to the leiter of ſcripture more unfortunately; and. it 


is pity, that the conſtant humaur which he. indul dof de» 
ſcrting it did not influence him . The fact i indſpus 
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manner as ſhews he was aſhamed of it; and Origen himſelf 
afterwards condemned im. 

It was about this time, in the beginning of Caracalla' 
reign; that he went to Rome, under the potitificate of Ze- 
pherinus; and began that _ famous work, called the 
4% Tetrapla.“ This was a Bible, whefein, by the fide of the 
Hebrew text, he had tranſcribed in different columns four 
tramſlations, diſtinguiſhed by verſes; namely, the tranſlation 
of the Seventy, that of Aquila, that of Symmachus, and that 
of Theodotin. He . added two other vetſions, 
without any author's name, and à ſeventh upon the Pfalms 
only, which he found at Jericho in a barrel: and theſe ver- 
fions, with the Hebrew, which is written in Greek as well as 
Hebrew characters, make up what is called n's Hex- 
apla. He was afterwards obliged ſeveral times to ſeave Alex - 
andria; for, firſt, he was ſent for by an Arebian prince to 
come and inſttuct him. A little while after, the city of Rlex- 
andria being miſerably harraſſed by the emperor CAracalla for 
ſome affront put upon him, he retired into Paleſtine; and, 
ſettling in the city of Cæſarea, the 'bifh6ps of that province 
deſired him, though he was not yet à prieſt, to expound the 
ſcriptures publicly in that church, and to inſtruct the people 
in their preſence; with which "requeſt he complied. Now, 
whether his biſhop Demetrius ſecretly envied him this honour, 
or was really perſuaded that they had violated the rules of the 
church, he wrote to theſe prelates, and told them, „it was 
a thing unheard of, and had never been — then, that 
laymen ſhould preach in the preſence of biſhops? to which 
Alexander of Jeruſalem and Theoctiſtus wrote back, that 
« this had been often practiſed.“ Mean while, Demetrius 


* 


had ordered Origen home, who obeyed," and betook himſelt 


to his firſt employment. Some time after, he was again di- 
verted from it by order of the princeſs Mammæa, Who cauſed 
him to come to Antioch, that ſhe might ſee ànd diſcourſe 
with him: but he ſhortly returned to Alexandria, where he 
continued till the year 228. Then he went again to Cæſatea 
about ſome eccleſiaſtical affairs; and, as he paſſed through P 
leſtine, was ordained prieſt by Alexander and TheoCtiftus. 
This ordination of Origen by foreign biſhops ſo extremely 
incenſed his dioceſan Demetrius, that he never forgave it. 
However, Origen returned to Alexandria, where he continued, 
as he had long ago begun, to write Commentaries upon the 
Holy Scriptures; and he then publiſhed five books of Com- 
mentaries upon St. John's Goſpel,” eight upon © Geneſis,” 
„ Commentaries upon the firit 25 Plalms, and upon the 
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Lamentation of Jeremiah” his books « De Principiis,” 
and his Stromata. s 

All this While the bifhop' of Mexatidris continues to perſe- 
an him as MC as ever. The truth is, Demetrius hack 

ng conoei bed een ill: will againſt him, on account of 

ti a ning meri extenſive * and took this op- 
portunit) of giving it full vent. He wrote letters every where N 
agaitiſt Him: _ ched Hin iweith the/affair of his caſtra- 
64% although id formerly extolled that act as flowing 
from the grea . — — zeal; and piety; and in à council, 
which be 7 in 231, it was ordained, that Ori 
ſhould not deſiſt only from teaching, but even quit the city. 
Baniſhed from Alexandria, he retired to Cæſarea, his ordinary 
place of refuge; where he was very well received by Theoc- 
tiſtus, biſhop of that city, and by Alexander biſhop of Jeru- 
falem, 4 (=> 2070909 to defend him, and commiſfionied hit 
to expound the 2 publicly, hearing him all the While, 
as if he had been their maſter.” The encouragement he re- 
ceived at Cæfarra ſeems to have exaſperated Demetrius ſtilt 
more; who, not fatisfied with the firſt judgement given 

againſt Origen, accuſed him in à council oy the biſhops” 0 of 
de and, having cauſed him to be depoſed, and even ex- 
communicated, according to Jeroin, wrote at tlie fame time 
to all parts againft him, to procure his being thruft out of the 
Catholic church. However, the biſhops of Paleſtine, Arabia, 
Pheenicid, and  Achaia, who were” particularly acqusinted 
with his high merit, and many of them very intimate with 
him, reſolved at all adventures to fupport him, although he 
was declared a reprobate in all other churches, He continued 
to explain the- ber eriptures at Czfarea with great reputation, 
doth in the lifetime and after the death of emetri1 s, who 
id not live lang after he had condemned Origen. All forts 
of perſons, not only from that province, but even from re- 
mote countries, came to be his diſciples; the moſt famous of 
which were, Gregory, ſurnamed afterwards Thaumaturgus, 
and his brother Athenodorus. But though, after Demetrius's 
death, the perſecution” he had raiſed againſt Origen abated a 
little, yet Grigen was always confidered by the Egyptians as 
an excommunitated perſon ; and the ſentence: given againſt 
him by Demetrius continaed under his ſucceſſors, Heraclas 
and Dionyſius, although the former had been his diſciple, and 
the latter had à great regard for him. 

After the death of Alexander Severus, onder whoſe reign 
all this happened, his fucceſſor Maximinus ſtirred up a perſe- 
cution againſt the church in 235. Origen concealed himſelf 
during this perfecution, and retired for ſome time to Athens, 
dere he went on with his © Colinentarics' upon the Scrip- 


tures,” 
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tures. Under the reign of Gordianus, bi 278 
Beryllus, biſhop of Boſtra in Arabia, fell into a very — 
error, en that our Lord, before bis incarnation, was 


not a perſon ſubſiſting: upon which ſome biſhops gatheri 
n — . to come thither alſo: 5 
convinced him of his error ſo effectually, that the biſhop not 
only publicly acknowledged it, but ever. after retained a kind- 
neſs for Origen. ; Afterwards he was called, under the reign 
of Philip, to another aſſembly of biſhops, which was held 
againſt ſome ; Arabians; who maintained, that, the ſouls of 
men died, and were raiſed again with their bodies. He was 
then ſixty years old, or thereabouts, yet purſued his ſtudies 
with his uſual vigour; and he not only compoſed ſeveral 
books in his ſtudy, but he made almoſt daily diſcourſes to the 
people, and for the moſt part without any preparation at all, 
which were neverthcleſs ſo well eſteemed, that they were taken 
down from his mouth, and afterwards publiſhed. Under the 
perſecution of Decius, he ſuffered with great conſtancy for 
the faith. He was ſeized, put into priſon, loaded with irons, 
had his feet, in the ſtocks for the ſeveral days, where they 
were cruelly extended beyond their natural dimenſions. He 
was threatened to be burned alive, racked with various tor- 
tures ; but he went through all with reſolution and firmneſs. 
Being releaſed from priſon, he held ſeveral conferences, and 
behaved in every reſpect like a confeſſor of Jeſus Chriſt: and, 
laſtly, after having laboured ſo much, and ſuffered with ſuch 
credit and glory, he died at Tyre, in the reign of Gallus, 
aged 69 years, according to Euſebius.; +... 
Though what we have at preſent of the works of Origen 
make ſeveral conſiderable volumes, yet they are nothing in 
compariſon of what he wrote. Jerom, ſpeaking of Origen, 
ſays, Who is there among you, that can read as many 
books as he has compoſed?” We may diſtinguiſh his works 
into two kinds; the one upon the ſacred ſcriptures, the other 
into ſeparate treatiſes upon different ſubjects. Not to men- 
tion his Tetrapla” and © Hexapla,” which were ratber a 
collection than a work of his own, be compoſed three ſorts 
of books upon the ſcriptures ; and theſe were Commenta- 
ries,” ** Scholia,” and © Homilies.” In his Commenta- 
ries,” he gave himſelf wholly up to all that heat and fire, all 
that genius and force of fancy, which was natural to him; 
the better, as he thought, to reach the height and depth of the 
ſcriptures, and their moſt. recondite and myſterious. interpre- 
tation. His © Scholia” were, on the contrary, only ſhort 
notes to explain the difficult places. Theſe two kinds of 
works were rather for the uſe of the learned than of the peo- 
ple; whereas the * Homilies,” which the Latins call Ties 
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tiſes, the "ol were, moral lectures TER the holy 
ſcriptures.” We haye none of the Scholia“ remaining, nor 
hardly any of che“ Homilies“ in Greek z and thoſe which 
we have in Latin ate tranſlated by Ruffinus, and others, with 
ſo much licence, that it is Jifficule? if not impoffible, to diſcern 
 Origen's own from what. has been foiſted in by his interpre- 


ters. · A great part likewiſe of his © Commentaries” are loſt. 
The other Treatiſos of Origeg are not near ſo many in num- 


ber as bis works upon wel Mente and yet they were very 


conſidetable; for, not to mention his Commentaries upon 
the Philoſophers,” which Euſebius ſpeaks of, he wrote two 


books: upon dhe Ref urrgftion ;” « treagiſe De Principiis,“ 
in out books; ten of mata; an T Exhortation to 
yrdom ;” Kiel books againſt . Celſus; A Treatiſe 


pen Tayer. i” 2 * Letter to oa coneerning: the tory 


of Suſannah, 
All 478 * which 1 n onl in Latin, were c 
erlinu$, and afterwards by * and 1 
at 1 in 1512, and at Bafil in 1836, in à vols. folio.” Ge- 
nebrard has nog made a larger collection, which was print 
at Paris j 1574, 1604, 1619; 2 vols. folio. All the Greek 
fragments, of Otigen upon the Scriptures were publiſhed, with 
a Latin tranſlation by Huetius, and printed in 1608, 1679, 
and 108 5, 2 vols. folio : to which: are, prefixed by the: * 
large Frolegomena, under the title of << Ori eniana,” i 
which agg given, in chree books, a very copious a ede 
account of the life, the doctrines, and the writings, o 
The eight books againſt· Celſus, an Epicurean philoſoph a 
which are s be moſth valuable of his works, were ; pub- 


liſhed in Greek, with the T ranſlation of Gelemius, and 
the $6 Roos off e 155 a afterwards 


100 4 oi * the Letters of e and Gr 5 

concerning the aye” 8 Suſannah ? 'and, laſtly, the 

De Oratipne“ was — ſhed at London n 1718, 4to.. 

edition of Ml Origen's w 7 was undertaken _ Carolus De ol 
ſh it at Par g 


in 1733, folio.: and, though the three valavieg he has 1 ä 
vs does not complete his plan, yet it contains the, beſt, and 
indeed the N of W 3s s works worth any * 
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We muſt not forget to obſerve, that the celebrated Montfau- 
con has publiſhed, in 2 vols. folio, ſame remains and frag- 
ments of his Hexapla.” | "Oy oa OR, Fe 
Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, as Fabricius obſerves, cannot furniſh 
another inſtance of a man, who has been ſo famous, through 
. report and ill report, as Origen. The quarrels and 
iſputes which aroſe in the church after his death, on account 
of his perſon and writings, art; ſcarcely credible to any, who 
have not examined the hiſtory of thoſe times. The univerſal 
church was ſplit into two parties; and theſe parties fought as 
furiouſly for and againſt Origen, as if the Chriſtian en 
had itſelf been at ſtake. Huetiuss has raphy the ſecond 
book of his ** Origetiiana,” *whith confiſts of above 200 pages 
in folio, in pointing out and animadverting on ſuch dogmas 
of this Muſtrious father as are either quite indefenſibſe or 
exceptionable : and it is conſeſſed by all, that he ſwerved egre- 
giouſly from the orthodox faith. Cave has collected within a 
ſhort compaſs the principal tenets which rendered him ob- 
noxious; and Baſes we np Origen _ 8 of 
maintaining different degrees of dignity amo perſons of 
the Holy Trinity, as, that the Re evict inferior to the Father, 
and the Holy Spirit inferior to both, in the ſame manner that 
rays emitted from the ſun are inferior in dignity to the ſun 
himſelf; that the death of Chriſt was advantageous, not to 
men only, but to angels, devils, nay, even to the ſtars and other 
infenſible things, which he wildly ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of a 
rational foul, and therefore to be capable of ſin that all ra- 
tional natures, whether devils, human ſouls, or any other, 
were created by God from eternity, and were originally pure 
Intelligences, but afterwards, according to the yarious uſe of 
their free will, diſperſed among the various orders of angels, 
men, or devils; that angels, and other ſupernatural” beings, 
were clothed with ſubtle and ethereal bodies, which con- 
fiſted of matter, although, in compariſon of our groſſer bodies, 
they may be called incorporeal and ſpiritual; that the ſouls of 
all rational beings, after putting off one ſtate, paſs into ano- 
ther, either ſuperior or inferior, according to their reſpective 
behaviour; and, that thus, by a kind of perpetual tranſmi- 
gration, one and the ſame ſoul may ſueceſſively, and even 
often, paſs through all the orders of rational beings: that 
hence the ſouls of men were thruſt into the priſon of bodies 
for offences committed in ſome former ſtate, and that, when 
looſed hence, they will become either angels or. devils, as 
they ſhall have deſerved; that, however, neither oy 
niſhment of men or devils, nor the joys of the ſaints, all 
be eternal, but that all ſhall return to their original ſtate en 
: 8 N . | * pute 
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0 nenen then . the ſame round again, and ſo on 


heſe 4 I others connected with and flowing from 
Wr b that 050 furor allegorieus, above mens 
tio 11 Aten Mea him on to turn even the whole law and 
goſpel. into 9 5 arg the rr tion of all that * 


hich has n conceived® aga tigen, and of 'a 
anatherpas with which he has T hen CA,” His acfharlon 


has been often decreed in form; and it has been deemed 
heretical even t6' ſu ppoſe him ſaved; John Picus, carl of 
Mirandula, Haping pop iſhed at Rome, among his 900 pro- 


poſitions, that it is mote” reaſonable to believe Origeti-ſaved 
than damned, the maſters in divinity cenſured him for it 
as. that his propoſition was raſh, blameable, ſavourin 
of berch ar to the determination of the Cathol 
8 dis is 2 Picus himſelf relates i in hiſs « Apol og 
"4 Binct, a Jefuit, liſned a book at Paris 
Was: * ng the ſalvation of Origen, in which he to 
the affirmative ſide of the ueſtion, But not Without di 
dence and fear. This cen be written in the form of a' trial; 
witneſſes; are introduced, and depofitions taken; and the cad 
is fully pleaded pro and cons The witneſſes for Origen ar 
Merlin, Eraſmus, Genebrard, and Picus of Mirandala : afte 
this, 1 aronius, in the name of Bellarmine, and 
all who Are againſt Origen, makes a ſpeech to demand th 
condemnation of the Jecuſed ; on whoſe cfimes and herefies 
having expatiated, * Muſt J, on ſays he, * at laſt be reduced to 
ſuch an extremity as to be obliged to o open u the gates of hell, 
in order to ſhew that Origen is there ? otherwiſe men wilt 
not believe. i it. Would it not be endügh to have laid before 
you his crime, his unfortunate end, the ſentence of his con- 
demnation 1 by the enperors; by the popes, by the 
ſaints, 77 the h general council,” not to mention others, 
and almoſt by the mouth of God himſelf? * 18 fince there 
0 no 69 m Nod left but deſcending into hell, and ſhewi 
ere 
Lam feiner to do it, in order to carry this matter to the 
higheſt degree of evidence: let us, in God? 's "name, go dow 2 
into Hell, to ſce whether he really be there or not, 3 
decide he: queſtion at once“ The ſeventh general council 
has 45044 @ book, and by quoting it © has declared it to 
of N t authorit „to furniſh us with good and law fü 
proofs to ſuppo e e determination of the council with re- 
gard to images” 1 not we, after the example" of 
that council, make va of th je ſame book to determine 
controverſy, Mie beſides i is, al ready but too mbch cleared bv 
and decided? It is ONE: wet * man, being! in great pe 
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ate, that damned Origen; e zie, gentlemen, 
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afexicy about the ſalvation of Origen, after the fervent prayers 
of an holy old man, ſaw pla inly, as it were, a kind of hell 
open ; and looking in, ob obſ, 4 A . who were all 
named to him, 2 aftet © other, by their own names: and 
in the midſt of them be ſaw Origen, who waz there danined 
among the others, loaded With horror, flames, and copfuſion.” 
Thus it is, that mankind have been impioully, -quarrelling 
about the ſalvation of others, while they had been better em- 
Piech providing for their own. 

In the mean while, this illuſtrious and excellent father, far 
from being univerſally condemned, has received the lugheſt 
eloges from the beſt. and greateſt en among both ancients 
and moderns, Euſebius 9 n if occaſions his advocate, 
and therefore need not e cutarly quoted. There was a 
e when e Jerom himſelf ſpoke, highly of him, and declared 
him to be perſecuted, «on propter dogmatu m novitatem, 

Popier hæreſin, ut nunc adverſus eum rabidi ganes ſimu- 
hae; Cr quia gloriam elequentie <a et ſcientiæ ferre non 
poterant, et illo docente omnes tabantur:“ but le- 
rom afterwards changed his party, WI. uſed him, * heartily 
as he had here comme ded him; : although. evi m then 12 
was obliged to acknowledge, that he had been a moſt extra- 
ordinary perſon from his infancy ; * magnus vir ab infantia,” 
Eraſmus had the profqundeſt veneration for Qrigens and de- 
clares, that he learned more from one page of him from 
ten of Auguſtin : ** Plus me docet, ſays he, riſtianz 

hiloſophiæ unica Origenis pagina quam decem Auguſtini.“ 

Leal affirms alſo, t t * in the Expoſition of the Scrip- 
tures, allowing for ſong particolar points of faith, he woul 
prefer one Origen. to ten Orthodox.” Mr. Daillé, in his 
<« "Treatiſe on the F athers,” ays,. that Origen alone, had 
we but his writings entire, would be a "* perhaps to give us 
more light, and ſatis ſaction, in the buſineſs we are now. upon, 
than all the reſt. We have but very little of him left us, and 
- the greateſt part of that, too, moſt miſerably abuſed and cor - 
rupted; the moſt learned and almoſt ignumerable"writings of 
this great and incomparable perſon not being able to with- 
ſtand the violence of time, nor the envy and malice of men, 
who have dealt much worſe with him than ſo many” es and 
centuries. of years that have paſſed from his time down to us. 

This corruption of his writings is a point, which his apolo - 
giſts have always inſiſted on ſtrongl :. Ruffinus particularly, in 
his defence againſt Jerom, Nay rigen hinaſelf f heavily com- 
Plaines of this uſage in his lifetime; uncertain, as it ſhould 
cem, whether he i ſo ſerved by the Orthodox, with a View 
of FOE made yore odious,. or by the heretics, who ””_ de- 
= firous 
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ſirous to vent their heterodaxies under the-great authority of | 
his name. eee OO ri OW on ny 

We will conclude our account of this eminent father with 
what a learned and candid critic of onr;awn” has delivered 
concerning him. Origen. ſays Jortin, “ was very, learned 


and ingepious, and indefatigably induſtrious. His whole life 


from his early years was ſpent in examining, teaching, and 


philoſophy, and all polite literatures He was humble, mo 


explaining, the Scriptures : to which he joined the Ea of 
ol 


and patient under great injuries and cruel treatment, which 


he received from Chriſtians and Pagans : for, though he ever 


had a confiderable number of friends and admirers, on ac 


count of Wis amiable qualities and accompliſhments, he was 
perſecuted "and calumniated by men, who had neither his 


learning nor his virtue, degraded from the order f preſbyters, 


driven from his home,-and excammunicated .by one Deme- 
trius, biſhop of Alexandria, who envied him, ſays Euſebius, 
for the reputation which he had gained. —His inquiſitive ge- 
nius, and his mixing philoſophy with chriſtianity, qed him 
perhaps into ſome learned ſingularities and ingenious reveries; 


but he was by temper far from dogmatizing in ſuch points, 
from NE, ſchiſms, and ſetting up himſelf for the head of 
lived in times, when Chriſtians were not ſo 


a party. Hine in time: 
ſhackled with' ſyſtems and determinations as they were after 


wards, nor ſo 'muth expoſed to diſingennous and illiberal ob- 
jections; and had more liberty to purſue their enquiries, and 
to ſpeak their mind.—He was ever extremely ſober and ex- 
emplary, practiſing what he preached to others; and he lived 


and died poor, and deſtitute even of common conveniences.” 


ORIGNY (PETE Apan), born at Rheims; having re- 


ceived a wound in military ſer vice, he HP himſelf up to lite- 
rature. He publiſhed A Hiſtory of Ancient Egypt,” and 


« A Syſtem of Egyptian Chtonolegy.“ He died in 1374. 


ORLEANS (Lewis Duxs D), a learned and pious. 
prince of the blood royal of France, was the fon of Philip: 


duke of Orleans, afterwards regent?” and of Mary Frances of 
Bourbon. He was born at Verſailles Aug. 4, 1703, and ap- 


peared firſt at court at the time the prince his father became 


regent of France. After the death of the regent, he married 


Auguſta Maria, of Baden, in 1724; a princefs, 'whoſe amia- 
ble qualifications made her death juſtly lamemed by her con- 
ſort, and people of all denominations. She died in 1726, 
having been married only two years. The prince, deeply af- 
ſected with his loſs, and ſenſible of the Infelicity of titles, 


pre-eminence, and all earthly enjoy ments, fought for that 
comfort in the exerciſes of religion which courts cannot be- 
flow, In 1730, he took, in the abbey of St. Genevieve, an 
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10 ods * | 
aide © mean” a7 $25 and " ON a ater 1 
| ene from the world. He firſt retired to it only at the 
mu. feſtival, but refided in it more frequently after 15353 
357 
hen be left the court in 1742, took up his conſtant 
18 ence there, nor returned more to his palace, Except to 
Ind th the, 4 council, from N. he ſeldom abſente#& himſelf. 
The, beſt, of men hay = ry w * eakneſſes. Many may — 
| rero tory works as uſeleſs p but the certain! roceede 
; * FEY his felf- Nr: he Dept ni a roy Wed dec 
roſe early, 1 ſeveral hours in prayer, fafted, drank 8 
ut Water, an conſtantly: deprived himſelf of the nsr 
| "copvenience, of fire, even in the moſt inclement ſeaſons; and 
28, in 3 bis actions, an example of chriſtian penitence, 
is charit bad = para; ; lor. e relieved the indigent of 
_ "Eyery nat unded ſeveral public rr, s, and ſent 
ll. . to ng, remoteſt parts of the world. He gemained 
| AX e plan of life, he had preſcribed himſelf for up · 
me vary, years, and died on che 4th of February, 1752, 
Bout 48 y His works are very numerous. 
1 den Peru Jos Ern], a French Jeſuit, who falls 
under; our e znce as having Written uh. «+ Hiſtoire des 
. &volutio * ngleterre, was born at ourges 1 in . 
d, after, 1 ht the ( Belles Lettres“ in his ſociety, 
on bimſelf to the writing of hore? WT his obje& he 
purſu 4 ul bis death, which, 15 — x1 in 169 8. He wrote 
alſo ! A Hiflory « of . evolutions of Spa 27 45 A Hiſtory 
Two conqueri "artais, "Chunchi and 1.) Wh ; the Lit 
of Father, 288 7570 Mas. © Hiſtory of the Revolutions in 
2 under the Family of the Stuarts, from the Year 1603 
to 1690, was Canned into'Engli and publiſhed at Lon- 
don, 1711, in one vol. 8vo; te which 3 is prefixed an Intro- 
duction by 1 Lawence Echard, A,“ Echard ſays, that ce the 
reat varieties and wonderful. changes i in theſe reigns are here 
{pony compriſed. in a moderate volpme with no leſs per- 


icuity than ſtriètneſs, and with a beautiful mixture of ſhort 
raters, nice refle&ions, and noble ſentenges, which render 
the whole agreeable and inſtructive. But, while the eader is 
 Entertained with fo much {kill and neneſs, we ought to cau- 
tion him with relation to the education and religion of the 
ac For, though he has great marks of a generous can- 
ur, and a laudable deference to all ſuperiors, 10 he is to be 
aa ered i in all places as we, in fav Ir with the French king, 


9 5 mous Bhaal Jews. was 
arty educated i in 155 re gign ae his Fe 0 were 
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the month Fiſis, 2. September. Qur author ſtudied the ſcho- 
laſtic philoſophy às it is taugtit in Spain, and became ſuch an 
adept” therein, tat he was made profeſſor pf  metaphyligs N 
the, univerſity of Salamanca: but, after wards applying himſe 
to. the ſtudy of phyſics he prad iſed at art it Seville with 
ſucceſs, till. being accuſed 7 Judaiſm; he was thrown into 
the inquifition, and ſuffered” the moſt dreadful cruelties, in 
order to force him to canfeſs. . According to bis owiñ ac- 
count, he was put into=a dark dungeon, ſo flraight, that he 
could ſcarce*turn himſelf in it; and ſuffered ſa; many hard- 
ſkips, that his brain began to be diſturbed, He talked to him- 
ſelf often in this manner; „Am I indeed that Don Balthaſar 
+ Orobig,. who walked freely, about in Seville, who was in- 
** tirely at eaſe,” and had the bleſſings: of a yife-and childten p? 
ſometimes imagining that his paſt life was only a dream, and N 
that the dungeon where then lay was his true birth-place, | 
and which to all ap nee would prove the place of his death. 
At other times, as he had a very wetap turn, he firſt 
formed arguments of that kind, and then reſolyed them, acting 
thus the three different parts of opponent, reſpongent, ax 
moderatot, at the ſame time, In this whimſical way he di- 
verted himſelf from time to time, and conſtantly denied that | 
he Was a Jew, After having appeared twice or thrice before | 
the inquictors, he was put to the queſtion, the manner af | 
which he repreſented-as follows: At the bottom of a ſubterra- 
neous vault, lighted with two or three ſmall torches, he ap- 
peared before two perſons, one of whom was judge of the in- 
quiſition, nad the other ſecretary; who, having aſked him 
whether he would confeſs the truth, proteſted, chat, in caſe 
of a criminal's Yenial, the holy office would not be deemed 
the cauſe of his death, if he ſhould expire under the torments, 
but that it muſt be imputed” entirely to his own obſtinacy. 
This done, the executioner ſtript off bis cloaths, tied his feet 
and hands with a ſtrong cord, and ſet him upon a little ſtool, 
while he paſſed the cord through ſome iron buckles, which 
were fixed in the wall; then drawing away the ſtool, he ge 
mained hanging by the cord, which the executioner ſtill dry 
harder and harder, to make him, confeſs, till a ſurgeon, wha 
was preſent, aſſured the court of examinants, that he would 
not be able to bear any more without expiring. Theſe cords, 
it will be imagined, pat him to exquiſite tortures, by cutting 
into the fleſh, and making the blood burſt. from under Ria 
nails As there was matuteſt danger that the cords would 
tear off his fleth; to prevent the worſt, care was taken to gird 
him with ſome bands about the breaſt; which, however, 
were drawn ſo extremely tight, ; that he would have run the 
riſk of not being able to fetchrhis breath, if he had not held 
it in, while the executioner put the bands raugd him; by 
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which device his lungs bad room enough te perform their 
functions. If che ſevereſt extremity of his-ſuffsrinigs, be was 
told cat this was but the beginning of his torments, and that 
he wapld do well to confeſs before they proceeded ic extremi- 
ties. 'Orobio added further, that 7 e being 


mounted upon a ſma 1 42dder I in order — 
Fi iteePbim, frequently let it fall ard! ſhin» bones ug 
his legs? fo that the Raves, bei ted exquiſite 


At laſt, aſter three years den eee finding thetnfel Reel 
Paffled by his perſeverance in denyin us religion, they or- 
KY his wounds to l 910 Babes d As 
oon as our Jew had got h 19 . qc 4} to quit tho 
Spatüh dominions; and, pig 5 was made pro- 
fer of phyſic at Thoul de 1 A _y as 
candidate for this place, Were upon efaction; and he 
maintdined them with ſuch' a * pia dubilety as em- 
barraſſed all his competitors. HH bead in this city ſome 
time, ſtill outwardly y profefſing the Popiſh religion: but at 
. growing weary e he Tepaired #0 Amſterdam, 
erc he was circumciſed, took*the- name of Iſaac, and pro- 
felled Judaiſm; ſtill' continuing here alſo to practiſe phyſic, 
in which he was much eſteemed. Upon the publication of 
Spinoza's bock, he made light of aſyſtem, the ſalſeneſs of 
. hich he "eafily diſcovered; and, when Bredenbourg's anſwer 
to it came. to his hands; Orobio, being perſuaded that the 
writer, in refuting Spindka, had alſo admitted ſome princi- 
ples which tended ta Atheiſm, took up his pen-againſt both 
the authors, and publiſhed a piece to that purpoſe; intituled, 
Certamen philoſophicum adverſus J. B. — But 
the diſpute which he held with the celebrated Philip Limborch 
Aal the Chriſtian religion made the moſt noiſe. Here he 
exerted the whole force of his metaphyfical genius, and carried 
it on with great temper; and the three which he wrote 
on the occaſidu were afterwards,printed by his antagoniſt, in 
an account which he publiſhed: of the. ren under the 
title * 1 Amica gs cum Judza, Kc.“ Orobio died 
in 1687. 
f OROSIUUS Fox 4 learned "Spaniſh. eceleſiaſtic, who 
dy flouriſhed in the fifth 2 and was born at Terragona 
in Catalonia. He was a diſciple: of St. Auguſtin; and, in 
414, was ſent to Africa by Eutr us and Paul, two Spaniſh 
biſhops, to ſolicit Auguſt wh > againſt heretics 705 


hang 


"infeſted their churches!” le -continued-- a ear wich 
doctor, and in that ticks made a great pro ey in 
knowledge of the Serſptures. In 416, Auguſtin diſpatched 
him to Jeruſalem,” to conſult, St. Jerom upon the origin of 
the ſoul; and ee on bis derer n brovght into Ws 
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1 * 5 f c | 
relihues{6f-the-gartyr St. Stephen; . whoſe body, as well as 
flioſe bf » Nicomedes, ., of Samaliel, and his fon; Abiba, had 
deen found during Otoſiuss reſidence in Paleſtine, "At 
length, by” tus advice of, Auguſtin, gur guthor undertoo 
the hiſtory/we have. of his in feyen books, under the title, as 
is ſaid} of . Miſeria humana [4]; containing an account 
of the wars, plagues, 'garthquakes, flobds, conflagrations, 
thunder and lightning, murder, and other crimes, which, had, 
happened from the beginding of the world to the year of 
Chriſt: 416. . The purpoſe*ot it was to ſhew, againit ſome 
heathen ohjectors that theſe calamities had not been more 


— 


quent, after the commencement of Chriſtianity, than before ; 
and farther, that it Was Wing to the Chriſtian religion, that 
the Roman g mm hon wealth, which did not deſerve, to con- 
tinue, was nevertheleſs then {till ſubſiſting. Oroſius alſo 
wrote A Defence of dee Will,“ againſt Pelagius, in 0 
which he inſerted part of St. Auguſtin's book De natura 
« & gratia:” he alſo wrote a, tract in the form of a letter; 
addreſſed to Auguſtin, againſt the Priſcillianiſts and Origen- 
its. The time of his death is not known. Caſaubon gives 
bim the character of al very good man, and very zealous 
for the houſe of God; but cenſures him as too eaſy of belief, 
and credulous, having advanced many particulars in his hiſ- 
tory without foundation. 0 "ge? us 1 * d ta 161 8 * 5 

ORPHEUS of Thrace, an ancient Greek. poet, who. flou- 
riſhed befote Homer, and before the fiege of Troy... He was 
the ſcholar of Linus, and the maſter of Muſæus ; and, it is 
ſaid, wrote thuty-nine poems, which, however, are all Joſt. 
In ſhort,” we Have ſo little left either about him or his, wri- 
tings, that his very exiſtgnce has been called in queſtion, even 
by Ariſtotle and other ancients. Voſſius follows this opinion, 
to ſuppoct which, he obſeryes; that Orpheus is a Phoenician | 
word, denoting a Jearned man in general; and that the word Eo 
Ariph fignifies the, ſame thing ages the Arabs at this day. 
However, the deficiency in his true hiſtary has been ſupplied i 
by fable, according to which, it is written that he was the 
ſon of Apollo, an excellent muſician, poet, and ꝓhyſician; 
that rivers ſtapt theig courſes, that rocks and mountains, with 
all the ui ces upon them, followed, to hear him; that the moſt © 
lavage wild beaſts grew tame at his muſic: that he went 
down to hell, in order to bring back thencg his wife Eurydice; 
that the ſweetneſs of his melody ſoftened, the hearts of Pluto 


y by | > Sik | 2. 1 BT | n " (ewe 
a] This title appears in a very an- briciue, with good notes, and reprinted 
all Mr NEN gone through there again in 1572, vo, with the 
ſoveral editions: ac, Paris 1506, 1 524, „ Apology de Arbitrii libertate; at 
and 1526, folio; Cologne, 1536, 1542, Meatz, in 1615. A 5 e 
and 156, 3v0, Tug laſt by Fcanci nenn | 
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and Proſerpine, who ſuffered her to follow him into life again, 
on condition that he did not look back upon her in the way; 
but that, not being able to reſiſt the force of his love, he broke 
the condition, and loſt her; that, aſter this loſs, he became 
indifferent to the whole ſex ; and that, in revenge of this con- 
ternpt, the Thracian dames tore him to pieces.” 
- Thoſe writers, who derive the name of Orpheus from the 
Hebrew word Rapha, to heal, aſcribe to him a perfect know- 
Jedge in phyfic as well as other ſciences ; and ſome of the 
ancrents took him to be an Egyptian {killed in magic : upon 
which foundation the Hymns” which bear his name are 
aſcribed to him. They are rather magical invocations of 
the gods than hymns in honour of them. Another opinion, 
that there was ſuch a perſon as Orpheus, whogſought ſeve- 
ral ſecret ſciences into Greece, gave riſe to the practice of 
putting his name to ſeveral ſuperſtitious books, the titles 
whereof may be ſeen in Voſſius, and in the beginning of 
the books of the Argonautics,“ which bear the name of 
Orpheus, Stobæus and Suidas pretend that the Hymns,“ 
* Argonautics,” and other poetical pieces which go under 
his name, are the works of Onomacritus, who lived in the 
time of Piſiſtratus; while others aſcribe them to Pythagoras, 
or to ſome of his followers, s. 
Io conclude with ſomething, and the whole that is cer- 
tain, about his works, ſeveral of them are mentioned by the 
ancients; who, by citing, have preſerved fragments of them. 
Plato ſpeaks of the Hymns of Orpheus in bis Laws; 
and Paufanias tells us they were ſhort. But the Orphic 
< Verſes,” cited by Juſtin, Clement of Alexandria, and others 
ef the fathers. are judged to be forgeries by a late yi 5a of 
our own ; who at the ſame time has attempted to fave the 
credit of thoſe fathers, by obſerving, that they Knew them to 
be ſuppoſititious, and only uſed them as an argument 4d lo- 
mines, againſt thoſe whoßdeld them fox genuine. | 
'ORSATO (SzrToOR mo), an Italian writer, and eſtimable 
For many works in Latin as well as Italian, was born at 
Padua, in 161), of one of the firſt families there. Poetry 
was his amuſement, and we have ſeveral volumes of his Lyric 
and other poems in Italian; but his ſerious object was, Anti- 
quities, and Ancient Inſcriptions. Towards the latter part 
of his life, he was profeſſor of philoſophy at Padua. He 
wrote the Hiſtory of Padua” in Italian, and preſented it to 
the doge and ſenate of Venice: but, during a long diſcourſe 
he made upon this occaſion, a natural call came upon him, 
the checking of which occaſioned a ſuppreſſion of urine ; and 
of this he died in 1678. His principal works in Latin are, 
1. Commentarius de notis Romangrum;“ à very uſefül 
$ | work, 


o 


our fus. ** 


OE t bs ez in ei vath- vol. of «: reger, Roman 
* Ant! 1 alle Teprinted at Paris, 1g, in vzmo. 2. 

| ymnormina,'et Aghottiinh, eee Romar b 
N „ Orationes et Carmina, de &e2? . 
GRG T0 (Jon Bapy1gr), a Reife phyſician, and emi- 
nent f was hörn ak Padua in 167 He was author | 


of ſome learned diſpufations, the & of which 
« de Lucerni Antiquis, » ge Strenis Vetetum, & de patera 
1 n " Alltheſcare 9 THe 


2 ih 17 20. 
RS philoleger, and 25. 


(Joux oke), an ingenious phil 
Git W os born at Bologne in 1652. He was 
diſtin or his taſte and knowledge in all the branches 
of poli 11. 98 ; and for all ingenious perſons who delighted 
in loch purſuits bis houſe was a kind of academy. He'wrote 
many paſtoral pieces in charming Italianiverſe; a Defence of 
the poets of his country, and in particular of Taſſo; und's 
volume of letters. He died in 1733. | 
ORSI (Francis Josgyn Webprröt), a eardinal, born 
in Tuſcany in 1662. He was honovred with the purple 5 
Pope Clement XIII. He js n known by his 
aſtic Hiſtory. in 20 volumes, to. Written in Aden. He 
publimed alſo 40 Infallibilitas act. Romani Pontifici,“ in 
3 Het 158. He 1 was a good and -amiable man, and y hog 
means contem|dle as a writer. 

ORTELIUS (ABRAHAM), 2 celebrated geographer, wes 
deſcended from a family originally ſeated at e but 
William Ortelius ſettled, in 1460, at Antwerp, and, dying 
there in 1511, left Leonard, the father of Abraham, who 
was born in that city, April 1527: Being bred to learning, 
be e — 1 it with LH caſe; nd 1 excelled in 
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Bee . and ae c ſmall. The greateſt 
men of that age were friends to him to his death, z bich 
happened 


x 


hs b 
happened June 1598. Juſtus Lipfius, he! desteſt friend he 
nad, wrote his epitaph ; and feveral n were made 

_ of him, which were publiſhed, under H Lachryme,” 
by Francis Sweerts, whoannexet an accountof his ite, All 
his works are in Latin. He left no iſſue, being never married. 
_- ORVILLE-{James-Prnilie ve) Dutch critic, of a fa- 

mily originally French, was born at Amſterdam in 1696. 

His taſte for polite letters diſcovered itſelf early ; and he 
travelled into Bngland, France, and Germany, in order to 
improve it. He procured acceſs to all the learned, And viſited 
all libraries, as well as cabinets: of antiquities and medals. 
Returgiog to his country, he obtained at Amſterdam, in 
2730, the profeſſorſhip. of hiſtory, eloquence, ang the Greek 
tongue: Which he held till 1742, and then reſig , in order 
to . his fſavouxite objects. He was concerned in Ob- 
ſexvationes Miſcellanem; ; a work of profound ęrudition and 
eritieiſm. It was begun by ſome learned men in England, and 


continued by Burman and D' Orville; who; baving publiſhed 


10 vols. with his colleague, added four more after his death. 
In this collection are, by him, “ A Differtation upon the 
% Antiquity of the Iſle of Delos, and Remarks upon the 
Greek Romance of Qhariton.” There is alſo a very learned, 
but a very ſatirical piece of bis againſt, Cornelius de Pauw, 
intitled “ Critica Vannus, in inants Joannis Cornélii Pavonis 
Pateas.” D. Orville was learned; but, like nity. other critics, 
was faſtidious and inſolent. a = 


- OSBORNE (Fx axcs), an Engliſh. writer of great abili- 
ties, was born about 1588. He was deſcended from an an- 
cient family, who had been long ſeated at Chickſand, near 
Shefford in Bedfotdſhire” where his grand-father, and father, 
Sir John Oſborne, both enjoyed a quiet, happy, and pleartiful 
fortune; but, theſe being puritanical une, Francis, who 
was a younger ſon, was bred carefully in thoſe principles at 
home, without the advantage of either ſchool or univerſity. 
Ass ſoon as he became of years to make his fortune, he fre- 
quented the court; and, being taken into the ſervice of the 
Pembroke family, became maſter of the horſe to William earl 
of Pembroke. Upon the breaking ovt. of the civil wars, he 
ſided with the parſſament, and had public employments con- 
ferred upon him by them, as. alſo by Cromwell afterwards ; 
and, having married a.fifter of one of Oliver's colonels, he 
procured his ſon John a fellowſhip in All Souls college, Ox- 
ford, by the favour of the parliamentary viſitors of that uni- 
verſity,- in 1648. After this he reſided there himſelf, pur- 
poſely to have an eye over his ſon; and alſo to print ſome 
books of his own compoſition. Accordingly, among others, 
he publithed there his Advice to a ſon,” the firit part in 


1656 
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l going, through gh five gan within two yeats,/ 
ho 5 a ſecond, 1658, in 80. h this was not liked 

fo well as the firſt, dont were . cht and admired, 
at Oxford, efpeciatly by the young ſtudents ; which being ob- 
ſerved by the godly mini fs, as Wood calls them, they pre- 
ſented a kene complaint gainſt the ſaid books, as inſtilii 
atheiſtical principles into che minds of che youth, and propoſed 

to haye them a ly burnt This did not take effect; yet- 

an order paſſe 3 27th of Fuly, 1658, forbidding all book 
ſellers, or any other perſons,” to' ſell tbem ; which however, | 
as ee, the caſe, made them ſell the better. But our 
author did not long ſurvive this order, being arreſted by deathly | 
Feb. the * following, a ed about 70. His other works are 

theſe: . ſeaſonable betonen with the Netherlands, 

„ &c,, 162 4to. 2. Ferſuafive to mutual compliance 

« under the preſent government.” 3. 4 Plea for a free State 

* compared with Mo rchy. 8 The private Chriſtian's 

« non ultra, & c. 1056, 40. 5. A volume in 8 vo. contain- 

ing, * The "Turkiſh policy, Kc. a 0 upon Machi- 

* ayol, &c. ions upon the King of Sweden's deſcent 

“into Germany ; 2 Diſcourſe upon Piſo and Vindex, &c- 

« a Diſeourſe upon the greatneſs and corruption of the Court 

of Rome; another upon the Election of Pope Leo X. 

0 Politisal occaſion for the defection from the Church of 
Rome; à Diſcourſe in viudication of Martin Luther. Be- 

ſides theſe, were publiſhed, 1. Hiftorical Memoirs on the 

« Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James.” 2. A Miſ- 

* cellany of ſundry Eſſays, &c. together with litical Dedue- 

© tions from the Hiſtory of the Earl of Eſſex, &c. The 

other pieces aſcribed to him are not well e A col- 7 
leQion of his works was publiſhed i in 1689, 8y0; and again, 


1722, in 2 vols. 12mo. 


OSIUS, or 0810, (Fxr1x,) profeſſor of rhetoric at Padua, 
was a very le ned man, born at Milan in 1589. He pub- 
liſhed many works be oil in proſe and verſe, che e of 


which was called, R6mino-Grzcia.' He died in 1631. 
OSMOND (Sr.), born in Normandy, of a noble faraily, 
and diſtinguiſhed for his learning, fagacity, and military ac- 
compliſnments. He followed William the Conqueror to Eng- 
land, by whom he was made firſt earl of Dorſet, and afterwards 
biſhop 6: Saliſbury.” He corrected the Liturgy for his Dioceſe, 
which was afterwards received' univerſally through the king- 
dom. He appears to have been an amiable, and excellent pre- 
late, and was after his death Smenfged * Pope Il. 
St. Oſmond died in 1099 | 
, . OSORIO (JzroME), a made Portigueſe divine, Is | 
excellent writer, was ſprung. from illuſtrious families, 2 R 
rg 


„ e , 29.” 


| 


born at Liſbon in 1506. Shewing an extigordinaty inclina- 


tion for literature, he was ſes thirteen, 10 the univerſity 
of Salamanca; where having learned Greek- and Latin, and 
| 23 the a oe: ' nineteen to Paris, to be in- 
ſructed in Ariſtotle's philoſophy, which was then the vogue. 
From Paris he went to Bologna, hee he deyoted himſelf to 
theology, learned Hebrew, and ſtyffied the Bible; in which 
he became ſo.great a maſter, that, on his return home, John 
III. king of Portugal appointed him proffeſſor of divinity at 
Coimbra. Taking prieſt's orllers, the care of the church of 
Tavora was giving him by Don Lewis. infant of Portugal; 
and, ſoon after, the archdeaconry of Evora by cardinal Henry, 
archbiſhop of that province, brother to king John; and 
at laſt he was nominated tothe biſhopric of * Catha- 
rine of Auſtria that kiug's widow, who was Tegent of the 
kingdom during the minority of her grandfon Sebaſtian. 
When this prince became of age to take the adminiſtration of 
the kingdom into his own hands, he reſolved. upon an expe- 
dition againſt-the Moors in Afgica, much *againft the perſua- 
fions of Oſorio ; who thereupon, to avoid Bing 'an,gye-wit- 
neſs of the calamities he dreaded, made various pretences to 
go to Rome. Here Pope Gregory XIII. gave him many 
teſtĩmonies of his eſteem: but he E ahſent above a 
twelvemonth, when the king recalled him home; hat long 
after which, Sebaſtian was flain in a battle againſt the Moors, 
Aug. 4, 1578. The tumults in Portugal, which ſucceeded 
this fatal event, are well known... Our prelate |oured in- 
ceſſantly to prevent the people of his dioceſe from joining in 
them. In a word, he laid fo deeply to heart, the miſeties of 
his country at this juncture, that he died of grieſ, Aug. 1580. 
He is much commended. For his piety and charity. He 
maintained ſeveral learned men in his palace, and at meals 
had ſome portion out of St. Barnard's works gend; after which 
all preſent were at liberty to propoſe any difficuſties that oc- 
curred upon it. As a writer, Du Pin obſerves, that bis dic- 
tion is eaſy and elegant; for xhich, zeaſon he is called the 
Cicero of Portugal, as being à great imitatar of Cicero, both 
in ſtyle, choice of ſubjects, and manner of treating them. 
His compoſitions are not intermixed with quotations, hut 
conſiſt of connected reaſonings. He does not endeayour, in 


bis Commentaries“ and “ Paraphraſes,” to explain the 
terms of the text, but to extend the ſenſe. of it, and they its 
order and ſeties fully, that young divines may improve their 
diction, and learn to write glegantly, both. as Chriſtian | ph 


loſophers, orators, and divines, by ſtudying his works. T heſc 
were collected and publiſhed at Rome, 1592, in 4 vols. folio, 
by Jerome Oſorio, his nephew, who prefixed! his ungle's * 
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to the edition. The titles of big. works gpe, „De nobilitate 
« civili, et de nohilitate Chriſtiana ;** De gloria,“ printed 
with the foregoing. Some have thought this laſt to have 
been written by Cicero; and that Oſorio found it, and | 
liſhed it as his own. ** De regis inſtitutione et. diſciplina ;*” 
« De rebus Emannelis regis invictiſſimi virtute et auſpicio geſ- 
« tis;” Item, cum prefatione Joannis Metelli, de reperta 
« India ;”, © De juſtitiaezlefti, lib. x. ad Reginaldum Polum 
« Cardinalem ;*” , De vera ſapientia, lib. v. ad Gregorium 
XIII. P. M.;“ beſides paraphtaſes and commentaries upon 
ſeveral parts of ſcripture. He wrote a piece, to exhort our 
Queen Elizabeth to turn Papiſt; which was anſwered by 
Walter Haddon, maſter of the requeſts to that queen. 
OSORIQ,\(JzzxoME), nephew to the preceding, was ca- 
non of Evora; and, having been educated by his uncle, en- 
deavoured to imitate his ſtyle; but he is not ſo fine a writer, 
though he ſeems to have had more learning. He is author 
the following works, beſides his uncle's * Life;” 1. © Notati- 
ones in 9 .Oforii-Paraphrafin. Pſalmorum, ſub. 
joined to his uncle's © P zn the third volume of his 
works. Du Pin ſays, theſe * Remarks” are valuable, and 
filled with critical obſervations on the Hebrew. language. 
2.4 raſis et Commentaria ad Eccleſiaſten nunc pri- 
: = ita.” 3. Paraphraſis in Canticum Canticorum, 
. 1611,” 4to. WS” i * F 
8851 Rep Þ'), a moſt celebrated cardinal, and 
one of the greateſt men of his time, was born at a ſmall vil- 
lage in the county of Almagnac, Aug. 23, 1526. He was 
deſcended of indigent parents, and left an orphan at nine years 
of age; in very hopeleſs circumſtances : but Thomas de 
Maria, a, 22 gentleman-[ a}, having obſerved his 
promiſing genius, took care of him, and put him to ſtady in 
company with 11 17 8˙8 lord of Caſtlenau de Mugnone, his 
nephew and ward. D' Oſſat made ſuch a quick progreſs, that 


"O12 a. 


» he became preceptor to his companion; and was ſent in that 
c character with the young lord and two other youths to Paris, 
h where they arrived in May 1 559. He diſcharged this truſt 
. with fidelity and care, üll they had completed their courſe of 
. ſtudy ; and then ſent them back to Gaſcony in 1562: Mean 
in while, in teaching them he had taught himſelf, was a maſter 
de of rhetoric and philoſophy, and a. good mathematician; ſo that, 
y being now at liberty to follow his own inclinations, he repaired 


to Bourges, where he ſtudied the law under Cujacius [x]; 


> [a] When * cardiagl, Iz] About this time he wrote 
10, he ſent his picture from Rome to this © Defence of the Logic of Peter 15 | 
life E it is till, preſerved in ag under whom he had learned 


+ Dphilofophy, oh We. 
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til,” having obtained his diploma, he returned to Paris in 
1568, and applied himſelf to the bar. In tliis Ration his me- 
rit procured him the acquaintance and eſteem of 'mariy diſtin. 
guithed perſons; and, among the reſt, of Paul'deFoix, then 
counſellor to the parliament of Paris, who took him in his 
company to Rome in 1571 4. 

This was the firſt ſtep towards making his fortune; for, 
the ſame friend being afterwards made archbiſhop of Thou- 
louſe, and appointed by Henry III. ambaſſador in ordinary 
at the court of Rome in 1580, engaged D'Oflat to be ſecre- 
tary to the embaſly ; and, the archbiſhop dying in 1581, his 
ſecretary was employed in the, ſame character by cardinal 
d' Eſte, protector of the French affairs at Rome: He con- 
tinued in this fervice till the death of the cardinal protector, 
in 1586; who by will left him 4000 crowns, and offered 
him a diamond worth 20, ooo crowns, to keep as a ſecurity 
till the legacy ſhould be paid: but D'Oſſat generouſly re- 
fuſed the pledge, though be had no hopes of ever receiving 
the legacy. 1t is true, that at this time he was in no want 
of money; he had entered into the church, and been ordained 
prieſt, ſome time before; and, during his refidence with the 
cardinal, had got a thorough inſight into all the intrigues of 
the court of Rome, and began to diſplay his political abilities, 
fo that he was continued in the ſecretaryſhip under cardinal 
de Joyeuſe, who ſucceeded d' Eſte as protector of the French 
nation. This was done by the expreſs command of Henry 
HI. in the view of his afliſting that cardinal,” who, being 
then only twenty-ſix years of age, had not gained ſufficient 
experience: and he behaved ſo much to the ſatisfaction of the 
cardinal, that he preſented him, in 1688, to the priory of 
St. Martyn du Vieux Bellefme; and the ſame year he was a 
ſecond time inveſted with the poſt of counſellor to the prefidial 
court of Melun, which he had obtained before he left Paris. 
Upon Henry IV's abjuring the Proteſtant religion in 1593, 
the papal abſolution for him was obtained by d'Oſſat; which 
was deemed a maſter-ſtroke of his abilities. The fayour was 
ſtrongly oppoſed both by the Spaniards and the primes of the 
Houſe of Lorrain, and alſo by the Hugonots, who could not 
bear the thoughts of their beloved prince's being reconciled to 
the ſee of Rome; but every difficulty was conquered by the 
artful management of this miniſter, who diffipated all the 
ſcruples of Clement VIII. a pope by nature extremely diffi- 
dent: ſo that the affair was reſolved on before the arrival of 
James Davi, afterwards cardinal Du Perron, who indeed, by 
the figure that he made, quickened the execution [o]. The 
| [ce] The verbal proceſs of the king's 4 ters.” The penance dekreed by the 
ablalution is given in . Du Perron's Let- Holy See on this occaſion * 


king, in conſideration of this ſervice, nominated D'Ofſat, in 
1596, to the biſhopric of Rennes, to which the bull was 
ſigned gratvitouſly eB ze pope. Sept. 1507, he was ap- 
pointed counfellor of ſtate, on which occaſion he took the oath 
before the duke of Luxemburg, then the French ambaſſador” 
at Rome; who, having leave to return home in 1598, the ſu- 
perintendeney of the French affairs was committed to D' Oſſat, 
till another ambaſſador ſhould be appointed; and, May the 
following year, he was created à cardinal. The king had 
ſolicited this favour for ſome time, to which his Tow birth 
was made an objection. Nor indeed was his fortune ſtill 
equal to this high ſtation; but he reſolved not to lay aſide the 
modeſty and temperance he had hitherto obſerved, ànd in 
that ſpirit refuſed a coach and horſes, together with a red 
damaſk bed, which were ſent him three weeks after his pro- 
motion by cardinal de Joyeuſe, in whoſe houſe he had re- 
ceived the compliments of the cardinals upon his election. 
The legacy, however, already mentioned of cardinal d' Eſte 
happened unexpectedly to be paid to him the igang year, 
16c0: and it came ſo ſeaſonably, that, as he himſelf de- 
clared, he ſhould otherwiſe have been almoſt ruined. Some 
time after; the pope gave him the abbey of Nant in Roverge. 
Upon cardinal de Joyeuſe returning to France this year, he 
was appointed vice-proteCtor of the French nation; and in 
that quality did all ſorts of good offices to ſuch as had occaſion 
to apply to him. All theſe preferments were highly agreeable 
to Henry IV. who the ſame year added to them the biſhopric 
of Bayeux, the revenues of which were better than thoſe of 
Rennes. This, however, he reſigned in 1603, finding the * 
affairs of his ſovereign would not permit him to refide in his 
dioceſe. But he was taken from theſe important affairs, and 
from the world, March 1604, in his 68th year. His corpſe 
was interred in the church of St. Lewis at Rome, where there 
is a monument erected to his memorʒ. | 
Father Tarquinio Galncci made his funeral oration, or 
panegyric ; the ſum of which is, that he united the moſt exact 
probity with the moſt conſummate policy, and therefore was 
univerſally eſteemed. He was a man, ſays Perrault, of an 
incredible penetration; and he laid his meaſures with ſuch true 
diſcernment, and executed them with ſuch diligence, that it is 
ſcarce poſhble to mark a fingle falſe ſtep in the numerous 


manner: while the « Miferere”” was his head, ſhoulders, and back, down to 
ſung in preſence of the 


ſiſtory, Du Perron and D'Offat, the 
king's proxies, being proftrate with 
their faces to the earth, received each 


pope and con - the feet, from the beginning of the palm 


to the end: but D*Offat declares, they 
felt the blows no more than if a fly 


had crept over their clo hes, D*Offat's 
7 the at every verſe a ſtroke of a ſwitch over Letters, fol. 1721. JS 
this 
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affairs which he negotiated. Wicquefort, ſpeaking of his 
abilities, obſerves, * bad e of his ſkill in ne- 
tiations in that which he tranſacted, with the grand duke of 
uſcany, for the reſtitution of the iſland. of If; in that with 
pope Clement VIII. in order to reconcile Henry IV. to the 
church of Rome; in that of the invalidity of the ſaid king's 
marriage with queen Margaret of Valois, which had been 
valid near thirty years; in that of the diſpenſation with regard 
to the marriage between Catharine of Bourbon, faſter to Henry, 
with the duke of Bar, à Papiſt, then a proteſtant; and in ſeve- 
ral other very important and delicate affairs. His diſpatches, 
continues this writer, are as uſeful to an ambaſſador, who 
hopes to ſucceed in his employment, as the Bible and the 
Corpus Juris to ſuch. lawyers and divines as would ſucceed in 
their reſpective profeſſions [B]. Theſe letters of our miniſter 
were firſt publiſhed under the title of Lettres du Cardinal 
D'Oſſat, at Paris, 1624, folio, and have been enlarged and 
publiſhed at ſeveral times and places ſince. They were pub- 
liſhed at Paris 1697, 4to, with his life, and notes by Amolet 
de la Houſſac [E]; and, laſtly, in 2708, at Amſterdam, 12mo, 
five volumes. I his is the beſt and moſt ample edition. 
OSSIAN, a celebrated name which has occaſioned number- 
leſs diſputes among the moſt ingenious of modern critics. He 
is ſuppoſed to have flouriſhed about the end of the ſecond and 
commencement of the third century. He was the fon of 
Fingal, and is believed to have accompanied his father in 
many of his military expeditions, this appears from what have 
been publiſhed as his poems. He is ſaid alſo to have lived to 
an extreme old age, and to have been towards the end of his 
life blind. A volume might eaſily be written upon his real and 
imputed poems. They were tranſlated, about 1758, by Mr. 
Macpherſon, from the original Gaelic, and immediately at- 
tracted the attention of the public. Many have not heſitated 
to compare Oſſian with Homer, whilſt others on the contrary 


have treated what are called his © Effuſions with contempt. 


co] In one of his getters to Henry IV. 


' he informs him, that the pope had a 
deſign to raiſe Arabella Stuart to the 
throne of England, and to marry 
to cardinal Far neſe, brother to the duke 
of Parma ; and, fays he, as in every 
thing there muſt de ſome ſhew of juſ- 
tice, it is pretended, that theſe two 
rinces are by their mothers ſide de- 
1 ended from the true and lawful kings 
of England *; and for this reaſon have 


ſome right to that crown. Letter 199. 


T his particular is not mentioned in any 


rey were deſcended fram the daughter of a baſtard of Edward IV. 


ber- 


of the, hiſtories of gland. In another 


letter upon the acceſſion of King James, 
he obſerves, that the Spaniards, who 
were vexed. at it more than any body 
elſe, would be the moſt forward io con- 
gratulate him, which the event ſhewed, 


as is well known, was a true preſage. 


[x] This ingenious editor remark*, 
that D'Offat's ſtyle is negvous, and that, 
of a perſon formed hy nature for nego- 
ciations : ſo his dition is wholly conſe- 


crated to the uſe of the cabinet. 


They 


OSTADE . 


They have been tranſlated into the different languages of Eu- 
rope; and the queſtion concerning their authenticity will per 


haps giever be decide. 3 et dh 

OST ADE (Anni Ax Van); an eminent Dutch painter, 
was born at Lubec in 1610, and came to Haerlem very 
young, to ſtudy under Frank Hals, who was then in eſteem 
as a painter, Oſtade formed under him à good taſte in co- 
louring, adopted the manner of the country; and ſettled there. 
Nature guided his pencil in every thing he undertook { he 
diverted himſelf with clowns and drunkards, whoſe geſtutes 
and moſt trifling actions were the ſubjects of his deepeſt me. 
ditations. The compoſitions of his little pictures are not more 
elevated than thoſe of Teniers, Brower, and the other Fle- 
wings : they are always. ſmokings, alehouſes, or kitchens, 
He is perhaps one of the Dutch maſters who beſt underſtood 
the chiaro oſcuro: his figures are very lively, and he oſten 
painted them in the landſcapes of the beſt painters among his 
countrymen. Nothing can excel his pictures of ſtables; the 
light is ſpread ſo judiciouſly, that the ſpectator is ſurprized. 
All that one could wiſh in this inaſter, is a lighter ſtroke in his 
deſigning, and not to have made his figures ſo: ſhort, He 
exerciſed his art ſeveral years at Haerlem with great reputa» 
tion and ſucceſs, till the approach of the French troops 
alarmed him in 1672; ſo that, in the reſolution to return into 
his own country, to ſecure himſelf againſt all hazards from 
the events of war, he ſold his pictutes, furniture, and other 
effects. Arriving. at Amſterdam to embark; he met with a 
lover of painting, who engaged him to accept a lodging in 
his houſe. Oſtade, obliged by his civilities, quitted the pro · 
ject of his voyage, and worked ſeveral years in making that 
beautiful ſet of colouted deſigns, which has fince paſſed into 
the cabinet of Jonas Witzen; where there are ſeveral inns, 
taverns, ſmoking-houſes, ſtables, peaſants houſes, ſeen from 
without, and often within, with an uncommon underſtanding - 
of colour and truth, beyond expreſſion. The pictures of this 
maſter are not equal; the middling ones, which are aſcribed 
improperly to him, are of his brother Iſaac, who was his diſ- 


ciple, and painted, in the ſame taſte, without being able to 


attain the excellence of Adrian. He was born at Lubec, and. 
lived uſually at Haerlem, where death ſurprized him very 
young, denyiug him time to perfect himſelt. . 
The city of Amſterdam loſt Adrian Van Oſtade in 168 5, 
aged 75. very much regtetted by all true lovers of painting. 
His prints, engfaved by his own hand in aqua fortis, large and 
ſmall, make a ſet of — pieces. Vicher, and Synder- 
hot, and others, have alſo engraved after him 
A1 2 
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_ OSTERVALD (Joh Fkeperic), acelebrafed Proteſtant 
miniſter, born at Neufchatel in 1663, of an ancient family, 
became a paſtor in 1649. He formed a ſtrict friendſhip with 
Turretin of Geneva, and ſoon after with Werenſels of Baſil; 
and the union of theſe three divines, which was called “ The 
_ .triumvirate of  Swiſs-- theologians,” laſted to their deaths. 
|  Oftervald's talents, virtues, and zeal to form diſciples and 
eſtabliſh diſcipline, made him a perfect model for - Proteſtant 
miniſters. He was the author of many excellem works for 
the purpoſe 3- the principal of which are, 1. Catéchiſme, 
ou Inſtruction dans la Religion Chrẽtienne. This catechiſm 
has been tranſlated into German, Dutch, and Engliſh. Pre- 
fixed to it was an * Abridgement of the Sacred Hiſtor 
which was tranſlated and printed in Arabic, in order to be 1 
to the Eaſt Indies, by the care of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Goſpel, at London, of which Oſtervald had been 
admitted a member. 2. An edition of he French Bible of 
Geneva, in folio.” 3. *f Sermons;*” and many treatiſes upon 
y and morality. He died in 1747. He had a ſon, paſtor 
of the Engliſh church at Baſil, who maintained with honour 
the reputation of his father; and publiſhed a piece, much 
eſteemed by the Reformed, called Les Devoirs des * 
munians. “ 
OSWALD ching of Northumberland) floarithed in the 
year 634; and is much praiſed by monkiſh writers for his ſanc- 
tity and benevolence. - It is even ſaid of him that his reliques 
wrought miracles. - He was killed in a battle which he Wart 
againſt Penda, king of Mercia. 
OSWALD (ExAs tus), profeſſor of Hebrew and Mathe. 
matics, at Fribourg. He publiſhed a tranſlation of the New 
Teſtament in Hebrew, and various * W He died in 
SO YMANDYAS, : a great king of Egypt; ee to be 
recorded as the firſt monarch who formed a library. The ac- 
count which Diodorus. Seculus gives of his munificence is 
really aſtoniſhing. He erected an enormous ſtatue of himſelf, 
the length of one of the feet of which was ſeven cubits. It 
had this inſcription— I am Oſymandyas, king of kings, who- 
ever will diſpute this title with me let him. ſurpaſs me in my 
works. The time when he lived is uncertain. 
O0 1THO (a Roman emperor,) born in 8 He was deſcend- 

ed from the antient kings of Etruria. He was raiſed to the 
higheſt offices of the ſtate by Nero, whoſe: favourite he was. 
On Nerd death, Otho became alſo the favourite of his ſueceſſor 
Galba; but, as Galba refuſed to make him his heir, he reſolved 
to make himſelf emperor. He procured the aſſent of the ſenate 
and Tu” of Rome, but was oppoſed by Vitellius; and, being 


defeated 


w_—__ —- —— 


worms. in 


 tefeated in a general engagement, tabbed himſelf in the 


37th * of his age, after a reign of no more than three 

OTHO (Ventvs), a Dutch painter of great eminence, 
was deſcended of a conſiderable family in Leyden, and born 
in 1566. He was carefully educated by his parents in the 


belles lettres, and at the ſame time learned to defign of Ifaac 


Nicolas. He was but fifteen, when the civil wars obliged him 
to leave his country. He retired to Liege, finiſhed his ſtu- 
dies, and there gave the firſt proofs of the beauty of his mind. 
He was particularly known to cardinal Grooſbeck, who gave 
him letters of recommendation when he went to Rome, 'where 
he was entertained by cardinal Maduccio. His genius was fo 
active, that he at once applied himſelf to philoſophy, poetry, 
mathematics, and painting. He became a great proficient in 
deſigning, under Frederico Zuchero. He acquired an excel- 
lence in all the parts of painting, eſpecially in the knowledge 
of the claro obſcuro; by which means he came to be account- 
ed one of the moſt ingenious and moſt univerſal men of his 
age. He lived at Rome ſeven years, during Which time he 


performed ſeveral rare pieces; and then, paſſing into Ger- 


many, was received into the emperor's ſetvice. After this the 
duke of Bavaria and the elector of Cologn employed him: 
but all the advantages he got from the courts of foreign princes 
could not detain him there. He had a deſire to return into 
the Low Countries, whereof Alexander Farneſe, prince of 


Parma, was then governor. He drew the prince's picture 


armed cap-a-pice, which confirmed his reputation in the 
Netherlands. After the death of that prince, Venius returned 
to Antwerp, where he adorned the principal churches with his 
paintings. The archduke Albert, who ſucceeded the prince 
of Parma in the government of the Low Countries, ſent for 
him to Bruſſels, and made him maſter of the mint, a place 
which took up much of his time; yet he found ſpare hours 
for the exerciſe of his profeſſion. He drew the archduke and 
the infanta Iſabella's portraits at large, which were ſent to 
James I. of Great Britain: and, to ſhew his knowledge of 
polite learning, as well as of painting, he publiſhed ſeveral 
treatiſes, Which he embelliſhed with cuts of his own defign= 
ing [a]. Lewis III. made him very fair offers to tempt him 
into his ſervice; but he would never leave his own country, 
ſatisfying himſelf with the character and employments he held 
there. He was the firſt, after Polydore Caravaggio, who re- 


duced the claro obſcuro to a principle: of the art of painting. 


Lite of Thomas Aquinas 3** and “ the grace. 
Emblems of Love, both divine and pro- | 
| 5 Aa 3 Rubens 
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Rubens perfected what he began, and the whole Femin ſchool - 


learned it of him. Venius died at Bruſſels, 1634, in his 58th 

He had two brothers; Gilbert, who was an engraver; and 

— a painter. He had alſo the bonour of breeding: up the 
2006s Rubens in his art. | 

OTT {Henry), a noted le of Zurich in Switzerland, 

wag: born in 1617. His father, who was a minifter in the 

country, put him to board at Zurich with the celohrated Brei- 


tinger, whoſe advice was very ſerviceable to him. In 1636, 


he was ſent to ſtudy at Lauſanne, and went ſome time after 
to Geneva and Groningen, in the 'company of Hottinger; 
aud, having made 5 improvements under the pro- 
feſſors Gomar and Alting, aſſed to Leyden and Amſter- 
dam. Here he applied ates to rabbinical learning, and the 
oriental languages, for five years: at the end of which, he 
made the tour of England and France, in his wa ws to his own 
country. Sqon after his arrival, he was preſented to the 
church of Dietlickon, of which he continued. miniſter for 
twenty-five years. He was nominated profeſſor of eloquence 
in 10651, © of H Hebrew in 1655, and of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory in 
1668. He held a literary correſpondence with ſeveral 81 
men, till his death, which happened in 1682 

QTTER (Joun), a Swede, born at Chriſtianſtadt in 1707. 
He was —— learned in the Oriental languages. He was 
in 1945 admitted as a member of the academy of Inſeriptions 
and Belles Lettres, and publiſhed the ſame year his Travels 
in Turkey and Perſia, with” an agcount of the N of 
Kouh Khan.“ 

.OTWAY (Tromas), an eminent Jraaiide writer, was 
the ſon of a clergyman of Woolbeding in Suffex ; in which 
county he was born, at a place called Troging, March 1651. 
He had his education firſt at Wincheſter ſchool, and then at 
Chriſt-Church college in Oxford, where he was entered a 
commnꝛoner in 1669 but, leaving the univerſity without any 
degree, he went FA, London; and, applying himſelf to the 
playhouſes, both wrote and acted in plays for a ſupport. Shad- 


well was a friend to him $4 After ſome time, he procured | 


2 patron-in Charles Fitz-Charles ear] of Plymouth, one of the 
natural ſons of Charles II. and obtained a cornet s commiſhon 
in a new - raiſed -regyment- deſtined for Flanders. He accord- 
ingly went thither, with the reſt of the forces, in 1677 bot, 
not being cut out for a ſoldier, returned the following year in 
very indigent oircumſtances, ſo: that he was obliged to take 


up his pen again for, a ſuſtenance, He continued Writing 


Ke ge e, 
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plays and poems till his death, which happened April 14, 
769 &© in a manner,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, which I am un- 
willing to mention. Having been compelled by his neceſſities 
to contract debts, and hunted, as is ſuppoſed, by rhe terriers 
of the law, he retired to a public houſe on Tower-hill, where 
he died of want, or, as it is related by one of his biographers, 
by ſwallowing, after a long faſt, a piece of bread which 
charity had ſupplied. He went out, as is reported almoſt 
naked, in the rage of hunger, and, finding a gentleman in a 
neighbouring coffee - houſe, aſked him for a ſhilling. The 
gentleman gave him a guinea; and Otway going away bought 
a a roll, and was choaked with the firſt mouthful. All this, I 
hope, is not true; bat that indigence, and its concomitants, 
ſorrow and deſpondeney, brought him to the grave, has never 
been denied.“ e 43 14 8 450 1 T | - 
Dryden had ſome pique againſt him, probably on account 
of his friend Shadwell; and in that humour ſpoke frequently 
of him with contempt, but changed his note at laſt, and de- 
clared in his favour. Langbaine obſerves very well, that 
his genius in comedy leaned a little too much to libertiniſm; 
but that in tragedy he made it his buſineſs for the moſt part to 
obſerve the decorum of the ſtage: that he was a man of ex- 
cellent parts, and daily improved in his writing, but yet ſome- 
times fell into 4 nnd as well as his cotemporaries, and 


made uſe of Shakſpeare to the advantage of his purſe at leaſt, 
if not his reputation.“ It is univerſally agreed, that he ex- 
cells in touching the tender paſſions in dy; of which his 


„Orphan“ and Venice Preſerved” contain the geſt 
ſpecimens. ' Mrs. Barry, the celebrated actreſs, uſed to ſay, 
that, in her part of Monimia in the Orphan,” ſhe never 
ſpoke theſe three words, Ah! poor Caſtalio !“ without 
tears. Theſe two tragedies, and they only, are ſtill in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſtage. His dramatic pieces, ten in number, are 
particularized in the * Biographia Dramatica.” Beſides theſe, 
Otway made ſome tranflations, and wrote ſeveral miſcellaneous. 
ms. His whole works are printed in three volumes 12mo. 
757. In 1719 appeared a piece aſcribed to Otway, but cer- 
tainly not written by him, called Heroie Friendſhip, a Tra- 
gedy.“ At the time of his death, however, he had made ſome 
br eſs in a play, as will appear from the following adver» 
tiſement, printed in * L'Eftrange's Obſervator,” Nov. 27, 
1686: „ Whereas Mr. Thomas Otway, ſome time before 
his death, made four acts of a play; whoever can give notice 
in whoſe'hands the copy lies, either to Mr. Thomas Betterton 
or to Mr, William Smith, at the theatre-royal, ſhall be. well 
rewarded for:his pains”) in ih or It an ld 
„ A2 4 + Otway 
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Fagteppwer eultixated ee mucb re- 
1 kis mind oe OP knowledge. age principal 
er Was in movi the paſſi ons, to which Dryden in We 
Ker goers left an Hluſtrious ieſtimonys © He wy js! by ſom 
of- bis verſes,..to have deen a zealous royaliſt; — 5 5 
Was 5 tines the commhan reward. of loyalty,. e and 
Ponent. 
0d S A learned, French monk, was born 
at Meaieres, in 1638. His ſather was a 22. and defigned 
to breed him to his on buſneds ; but, the. ſon's inclination 
leading bim to literature, he retired, in 1686, againſt the will 
of his parents, among the Remonſtrants; paſſed his noviciate 
the abbey, of Verdun, 39 made his proſeſſion in 1658. 
ewas afterwards ſent into France, who ala! br tout years 
in the ſtudies. of philoſophy and theo and-«then. applied 
himſelf particularly to ecglefiaſtigal, hi [Ns pork... Was his 
favourite ſtudy. Thus employed, he had lain buried in ob- 
ſeurity for twenty years, when an ineident fell out, which 
produced bim to the world, His, ſoperiors placed bim, in 
1678, in the abbey, of Bougilly in Champagne: Lewis XIV. 
ona jouruey in; 1689, coming to this abbey, ſtopped to take a 
dinnet; aud, bęcauſe the monks were all — to appear, in 
order to make him the compliments and honours of the houſe 
the ofice-was., undertaken. by Oudin, who acquitted himſelf 
ſo well, that the; king and court were ſurprized to find, in ſo 
vage and ſolltary a place, a perſon pf . much addreſs and 
gop c ſge: ande his majeſty, gr 205 pleaſed with his recep- 
tien ordered the abbey a purſe of, fifty louis ors. „ 
abilities being thus diſcovered, * Was ſent, in rn 
Michael Colbert, the principal and..reformer-general of this 
order, to viſit the ahbeys and churches belonging co them, and 
to take 1 their archives whatſoever he found t be of 
uſe in his . 1 2 Wenne e nrg to 2 05 con- 
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In 1690, he quitted France, and went to Le Leyden 3 wehe 
yp the eta Aleion. and was, "mace GY 
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br publiſhed afterwards acomplete body but, if we may 894 kr 
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prarian of the univerſity ;. and continued at Leyden: till his 
cath, which happened in 1717. He was the author, or 
rather collector, of ſome other ſmall things, among which are, 
Veterum aliquot Galliæ & Belgiæ ſcriptorum opuſcula ſa- 
T : 1 
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"OVERALL. (Jonn), a learned Engliſh biſhop, was born 
in 1559 [A], and, after a proper foundation in grammar- learn- 
ing, was ſent to St. John's college, Cambridge, and became - 
Tbolar there: hut, afterwards removing to Trinity- college, 
was choſen fellow of that ſociety. In 1696, he was appointed 

regius profeſſor of divinity, when he took the degree of D. D. 
and, about the ſame time, was elected maſter of Catharine- 
hall in the ſame univerſity. In 1601, he was preſerred to the 
deanry of St. Paul's, London, by the recommendation of his 
patron. Sir Fulk Greville, and Queen Elizabeth; and, in 
the beginning of James's reign, choſe prolocutor of the lower 
houſe of convocation. In 161, he was appointed one of the 
firſt governors. of the Charter- houſe hoſpital, then juſt founded 
by 9. — Sutton, eſq. April 1614, he was made biſhop of 
Litchfield and Coventry; and, in 1618, tranſlated to Nor- 
wich, where be died in May 1619. He was buried in that 
cathedral, where he lay unnoticed till ſome time after the reſto- 
ration of Charles II. when Coſin, . biſhop. of Durham, -who 
had: been his ſecretary, erected a monument in 1669, with a 
Latin inſcription, in which he is declared to be, Vir unde- 
quaque doctiſſimus, et omni encomio majſo . 

Wood obſerves, that he had the character of being the beſt 
| ſcholaſtig divine, in the Engliſh nation; and Coſin, who per- 
haps may be thought to rival him in that learning, calls him- 
{elf his ſcholar, and expreſſly declares that he derived all his 
knowledge from him. He is alſo celebrated by Smith, for his 
diſtinguiſhed wiſdom, etudition, and piety. In the contro; 
verſy, Which in his time divided the Reformed churches, 
about predeſtination and grace, he held a: middle opinion, in- 
clining rather to Arminianiſm; and ſeems to have paved the 
way tor the reception of that doctrine in England, where it 
was generally embraced a few years afterwards,.. chiefly. by the 
authority and influence of archbiſhop: Laud. Overall had a 
particular friendſhip with Gerard Voſſius, and Grotius; and 
was much grieved to ſee the love of peace, and the proje ds of 


this, laſt great man to obtain it, ſo ill requited. He laboured 


heartily bimſelf to accord the differences in Holland,, upon 
what is known, by the name of the Quinquarticular contro - 
yerſy ; as appears in part by his. letters. to the two learned 


a inſcription on his monument, he is faid.to de in 1613, ge fr 
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rorreſpondents juſt mentioned, ſome of which are printed in 
the Epiſtolæ pre ſtantium 'virorum,”” '&c, 
Bat our biſhop is known in England chiefly by his . Con. 
vecation- Book,“ concerning which the following account, 
from biſhop Burnet, will not, it is preſumed, be unacceptable: 
c this book,” ſays that hiſtorian, was written" on the ſubject 
of government, the divine inſtitution of which was very poſi- 
tively aſſerted. It was read in convocation, and paſſed by that 
body, in order to the publiſhing of it; in oppoſition to the 
principles laid down in the famous book of Parfons the Jeſuit, 
publiſhed under the name of Doleman.“ But king James 
did not like a con votation entering into ſuch a theory of po. 
Jittes, ſo he diſcouraged the printing of it; efpecially fince, in 
order to juſtify the owning of the United Provindes, who had 
lately thrown off the Spaniſh yoke, to be a lawful government, 
it was laid down, that, when a change of government was 
brought to a thorough ſettlement, it was then to be owned 
and ſubmitted to as 'a work of the providence of God. Here 
it flept, till archbiſhop Sancroft, who had got the book into 
his own hands, and not obſerving the laſt-mentioned paſſage 
in it, reſotved to publiſh it in the beginning of king William's 
reign, as an authentic declaration the Church of England had 
made in the point of non: reſiſtance. Accordingly, it was 
. Ato, as well as licenſed, by him, a very few days 
fore he was under ſuſpenſion for not taking the vaths.”* 
OVERBURY (Sir Tmomas), a" polite Engliſh” writer, 
memorable chiefly for his tragical end, was of an antient fa- 
mily, and born in 1581, at Compton-Scorfen in Warwick- 
thire, the ſeat of Giles Palmer, eſq. whoſe daughter was his 
mother. He had his ſchool-learning there, and at the age of 
fourteen was entered a gentleman commoner of Queen's College 
m Oxford, where he applied himſelf diligently to his ſtudies ; 
and, having acquired a competent ſtock of logic and philoſo- 
; phys had a bachelor of arts degree conferred on him jn 1598, 
Afterwards, he went to the Middle Temple, his father defign- 
ing him for his own profeſſion, the law; but, his genius lead- 
ing him to polite literature, the ſplendor and elegance of a 
court preſently engaged his whole attention; and it was not 
long before he reſolved to puſh his fortune in it. Accord - 
ingly, about the time of the coronation of James I. in 1604, 
he commenced an acquaintance with Car, afterwards earl of 
Somerſet; and that gentleman, finding Overbury's accom- 
iſhments very ſerviceable” to his ambitious” views, entered 
into the moſt intimate connexion with him. Every one 


knows, from what a low ſtation Car was raiſed, and that his 


ignorance in literature was one motive for king James's taking 
him into his favour; who propoſed not only to W 
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Latin, but to make him as able a ſtateſman. as the beft of his 
miniſters: ſo that it is no wonder, if this favourite was glad 
to cultivate A familiarity with Overbury, whoſe uncommon 
parts and learning could not but he of uſe to him. 59255 
Car, growing in a few years into bigh favour with the king. 
made uſe of it, in 1608, to obtain the honour of knighthood 
for Oyerbury : whoſe father he like wiſe procured at the ſame 
time, to be made one of the judges for Wales. The year 
following, Sir Thomas made a tour through Holland, Flan- 
ders, and France, and publithed his © Obſervations'* upon 
thoſe travels the ſame year in 4to. In 1612, he aſſiſted his 
friend, then become viſcount Rocheſter, in his amour with 
the counteſs of Eſſex : but, being afterwards diſpleaſed with his 
lordſhip's deſign of marrying her, he took the ſame liberty of 
opening his mind upon this as he had always done upon other 
ſubjects, and declared with great warmth againſt the match. 
The courtier made no ſcruple of ſacrificing his friend to his 
miſtreſs; and diſeloſing all to the lady, his idol, it was im- 
mediately reſolved, that the ſucceſsful iſſue of their intrigue 
neceſſarily required the diſpatching of Sir Thomas. Agcord- 
ingly, after ſome fruitleſs trials to that purpoſe, poiſoning was 
reſolved on, as ſureſt in the attempt, and ſafeſt from a diſ- 
covery, if they could get him into their power. With this 
view, the minion firſt obtained for him the offer of an em- 
baſſy to Ruſſia from his majeſty; and, then prevailing. on 
him to refuſe it, eaſily procured his impriſonment for a con- 
tempt of the king's commands. He was ſent to the Tower 
the 21ſt of April 1613, and all engines ſet at work to compaſs 
the villanous defign. Aſter ſame time, his father came to 
town, and petitioned the king far his diſcharge. He likewiſe 
applied to the viſcount, to whom feveral preſſing letters were 
alſo written by Sir Thomas himſelf; but all to no purpoſe. 
Sir Thomas had no ſuſpicjon at firſt; that his impriſonment 
was his friend's contrivance; but, diſcovering it at length. 
dy his delays to procure his liberty, he expoſtulated with him 
by letter in the ſevereſt manner, and even proceeded to threats. 
This terrified Rocheſter ſo much, that he charged the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower to look to Overbury well; for, if ever 
he came out, it would be his ruin, or one of the. two muſt die, 
Mean while, many attempts hy poiſon wer made upon Over- 
bury ; none of which ſucceeded, till a glyſter was givem him, 
Sept. the 14th, under a pretence of removing thoſe complaints, 
which, unknown to him, were occaſioned by their former 
mal · practices on him. He never ceaſed vomiting and pur- 
ging till he expired; and, being of a ſtrong conſtitution, ſtrug · 
gled many hours in the agonies of death, which at length put 
an end to, him about five the next morning. His 1 
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being exceedingly noiſome, was interred about three the ſame 
gay in the Tower chapel. Immediately after his death, ſome 
ſuſpicion of the true cauſe of it was rumoured about; but the 
great perſonages concerned prevailed ſo far as to make it be- 
lieved that he died of the venereal difeaſe. Neverthelcſs, the 
whole was diſcovered about two years after, when the under- 
agents were all apprehendeed, tried, aud executed. The 
favourite, now earl of Somerſet, as well as his counteſs (for 
he had married the lady fome time before), were both tried 
and condemned, but pardoned by the king the following year, 
1616. The counteſs, however, underwent a much more 
miſerable fate in her death, occaſioned by a gangrene in that 
part, in which ſhe had almoſt beyond all example ſhameleſsly 
offended. Some curious particulars on this ſubject may be 
ſeen in the Extracts from the MS, Journal of Sir Simonds 
D'Ewes.” | age 2 SA ab bas vs) 
Sir Thomas was the author of ſeveral works in verſe and 
proſe; all which have been reprinted, 1753, in 8vo. His 
character is repreſented by an hiſtorian of thoſe times, who, 
having related the occaſion and citcumſtances of his death, 
oceeds in the following terms: in this manner fell Sir 
Thomas Overbury, worthy of a longer life and, a better fate; 
and, if may compare private men with. princes, like Germa- 
nicus Cæſar; both by poiſon procured hy the malice. of a 
woman, both about the 33d year of their age, and both cele- 
brated for their {kill and judgement in poetry, their learning, 
and their wiſdom. Overbury was a gentleman of an ancient 
family, but had ſome blemiſhes. charged upon his character, 
either through à too great ambition, or the inſolence of a 
— temper. ——After the return from his travels, the viſ- 
count Rocheſter embraced him with ſo entire a friendſhip, that, 
exerciſing by his majeſty's ſpecial favour the office 'of ſecretary 
proviſionally, he not only communicated to Sir Thomas the 
ſecrets, but many times gave him the packets and letters un- 
opened, before they had been peruſed by the king himſelf: 
which, as. it prevailed too much upon his early years, ſo as to 
make him, in the opinion of ſome, thought high and ambi- 
tious, yet, he was ſo far from violating his truſt and confidence, 
that he remains now one example among others, who have 
ſuffered in their perſons or their fortunes for a freedom of ad- 
vice, which none bit ſincere friends will give, and many ate 
ſuch ill friends to themſelves as not to receive,” 
Heing never married, he left no iſſue; ſo that the family - 
eſtate came to his younger brother, whoſe ſon, Sir Thomas 
Overbury, was alſo the. author of ſome pieces. Theſe are, 
1. A true and perfect Account of the Examination, Trial, 
Condemuation, and Execution of Joan Peiry: and her two 
223 : 3 Sons, 
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Sons, ſor the ſuppoſed Marder of William "Harriſon, weitteh 
by way of Letter to Thomas Shitley, M. D. in London, 
1556, Ao. This is one of the moſt Has Pays 
ſtoty. Harriſon was not really murdered, but conveyed away 
alive by a gang of Mohotks, and carried to Turkey; where, 
coming into tlie hands of a phyſician, he acquired ſome ſkill in 
that faculty; and at length, after many years abſence, found 
means of getting away, and returned home, to the great aſto- 
niſhment of every body, ſince” the ſufferers fot his ſuppoſed 
death had actually "confeſſed the murder. 2. Qyeries pro- 
poſed to the ſerious Conſidetation of thoſe, who impòbſe upon 
others in Things of divine and ſupernatural Revelation, and 
proſecute any upon the Account of Religion; with 4 Deſire of 
their candid and Chriſtian Reſolution thereof;“ printed in 
1619, In anſwer to which there came out the ſame year, 
« Araxiz Obſtaculum; an Anſwer to certain Queries, inti- 
tuled, Queries propoſed, &c.” Upon this, Sir Thomas wrote 
a reply, intituled, 3. Ratiocinium Vernaculum, or, a Re- 
ply to Ataxie Obſtaculum, &c “ Wale, Hott 
'OUDRY (Joan Barrier), a French painter, diſciple of 
Largilierez he painted hiſtory, landſcapes, and animals, equally 
well but none extraordinatily ſo. He had a great facility of 
charaFeriſmg, with a few touches. His adoratioh of the Magi 
is his beſt hiſtory-piece. The prints of Fontaine's Fables in fel. 
vere done from his ſketches, but not ſo well finiſhed as de- 
ie. TELLS I ETC 
OUGHTRED (W:rtL1an), an Engliſh divine, celebrated 
for his uncommon ſxill in the mathematics, was born, about 
1573, at Eton, in Buckinghamſhire; and, being bred a ſcho- 
lar upon the foundation of that ſchool, was elected thence; in 
1592, to King's College in Cambridge; of which, after the 
regular time of probation, he was admitted perpetual fellow. 
He did not neglect the opportunity his education gave him, of 
improving himſelf in claffical learning, as appears from ſome 
of his works, written in very elegant Latin; but, his genius 
leading him particularly to the mathematics, he applied himſelf 
chiefly to that ſtudy. * He began at the fountain-head, and read 
all the ancient authors in the ſcience, as Euclid, Apollonivs, 
Archimedes, Diophantus, and the teſt; in peruſing (whoſe 


works, he did not content himſelf, as he tells us in the prefacs 


to his © Clavis,” with barely learning their poſitions, but was 
diligent in looking into the fagacity of their invention, and 
careful to comprehend the peculiar force and elegance of their 

demonſtrations; 114 mm HF Fee 1 | * | g 5 1 
After he had been at Cambridge about three years, he in- 
vented an eaſy method of geometrical dialling ; which, though 
he did not if it till 1647; was yet received n 
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_ eſteem, that Mr. afterwards Sir Chr. Wren, then.a-gentlemay. 
commoner of Wadham College in Oxford, immediately tranſ. 
ted it from the Engliſh into Latin. This treatiſe was added 
to the ſecond edition of his Clavis,” with this title, A 
moſt eaſy way for the Delineation of plain Sun-dials, only by 
Geometry, &c. In 1599, he commenced maſter of arts, 
having regularly taken his bachelor's degree three years before. 
In 1600, he projected an horizontal inſtrument for delineating 
dials upon any kind of plane, and for working moſt queſtions 
which could be performed by the globe: which inſtrument 
was aſterwards publiſhed, together with his Circles of Pro- 
portion, in 1033, 4to. by William Forſter, who had been 
taught the mathematics by Oughtred, but was then himſelf a 
teacher of thoſe ſciences, _ | . 

About 1603, he was preſented to the living of Aldbury, 
near Guilford in Surry ; to which he repaired forthwith, and 
continued his mathematical purſuits, as he had done in college. 
The mathematical ſciences were the darling object of his life, 
and what he called © the more than Elyſian Fields.” He 
became extremely eminent in them: inſomuch that his houſe, 
we are told, was continually filled with young gentlemen, 
who came thither for inſtruction. Lord Napier, in 1614, 
publithing at Edinburgh his © Mirifici logarithmorum canonis 
deſcriptio, ejuſque uſus in utraque trigonometria, &c.“ it 
preſently fell into the hands of Mr, Briggs, then geometry- 
reader of Greſham-College in London ; and. that gentleman, 
forming a deſign to pertect Lord Napier's plan, conſulted 
Qughtred upon it; who probably wrote his Treatiſe of 
Trigonometry about the ſame time, fince it is evidently 
formed upon the plan of Lord Napier's Canon.“ In pro- 
ſecuting the ſame ſubject, he invented, not many years after, 
an inſtrument called The Circles of Proportion,” which 
was publiſhed with the horizontal inſtrument mentioned above. 
All ſuch. queſtions in arithmetic, geometry, aſtronomy, and 
navigation, as depended upon ſimple and compound propor- 
tion, might be wrought by it; and it was x firſt ſliding 
rule that was projected for thoſe uſes, as well as that of gau · 


—_ 1631, our author publiſhed, in a ſmall aQavs, © Arith- 
metice in numeris et ſpeciebus inſtitutio, que tum. Jogiſtice 
tum analyticæ, atque totius mathematicæ clavis eſt.“ About 
1628, the earl of Arundel living then at Weſt-Herſely, though 
he afterwards bought a houſe at Aldbury, ſent for Oughired to 
inſtruct his ſon Lord William Howard in the mathematics; 
and this Clavis“ was firſt drawn vp for the uſe of the young 
| nobleman, In this little manual, although intended for a 
beginner, were found ſo many excellent theorems, ſove: obo 
| | | | hic 
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- which, were entirely new, both in algebra and geometry, that 
it was univerſally eſteemed, both at home. and abroad, as.a 
ſurprizingly-rich cabinet of mathematical treaſures : and the 
neral plan of it has been ſince followed by the very beſt au- 

. 4 upon the ſubject ; by Sir Iſaac Newton, in his. Arith« 
metica Univerſalis,” and in Mr. Maclaurin's “ Algebra,” 
printed 1748, There is in it, particularly, an eaſy and general 
rule for the ſalution of quadratic equations, which is ſo com- 
plete as not to admit af being fartker perfeQed ; for which 
reaſon it has. been; tranſcribed, without any alteration, into 
the elementary treatiſes of algebra ever ſince. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that the ** Clavis“ became the ſtandard- book 
with tutors for inſtructing their pupils in the univerſities; 
eſpecially at Cambridge, where it was firſt introduced by Seth 
Ward, afterwards biſhop of Saliſbury... It underwent ſeveral 
edi.ions, to which the author ſubjoined other things. 
| Notwithſtanding. all Oughtred's mathematical merit, he 
was, in 1646, in danger of a ſequeſtration by the committee 
for plundering miniſters; in order to which, ſeveral articles 
were depoſed and ſworn, againſt. him: but, upon his day of 
kearing, William Lilly, the famous aſtrologer,. applied to Sir 
Bulſtrode Whitelocke and all his old friends, ho appeared 
ſo numerous in his behalf, that though the. chairman and 
many other Preſbyterian members were active againſt him, yet 
he was cleared by the majority. This Lilly tells us hielt. 
in the Hiſtory of his on Life, where he ſty les Oughtred 
the moſt famous mathematician then of Europe. The truth 
is,“ continues this writer, he had 2 conſiderable parſonage ; 
and that alone was enough to ſequeſter any moderate judge- 
ment; beſides, he was alſo well known to affect his majeſty,” 
He died in 1660, aged 86. and was buried at Aldbury. Collier, 
in his! Dictionary,“ tells us, that he died about the beginning 
of May 1660; for that, upon hearing the news of the vote at 
Weſtminſter, which paſſed for the Reſtoration of Charles II. 
he expired in a ſudden extacy of joy. David Lloyd, in his 
„ Memoirs,“ hay given the following-ſhort character af him; 
that he was as facetious in Greek and Latin as ſolid in 
arithmetic, geometry, and the ſphere of all meaſures, muſic, 
&c. exact in his ſtyle as in his judgement ; handling his tube 
and other inſtruments at eighty as ſteadily as others did at 
thirty; owing this, as he ſaid, to temperance and archery ; 


principling his people with plain and ſolid truths, as he did. _ 


the world with great and uſeſul arts; adyancing new inven- 
tions in all things but religion, which, in its old order aud 
decency, he maintained ſecure in his privacy, prudence, meek- 


aſs, funplicity, reſolution, patience, and contentment” He 


had one fon, whom he put an apprentice to a watchmaker, and. 
vrotę a bogk of inſtruct ions in that art for his uſe, 1 
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matical ſubjects; and, in moſt of his Greek and Latin ma- 
thhernatical books, there were found notes in his own hand- 
writing, with an abridgement of almoſt ey propoſition and 
nonftration in the margin, which came into the muſeum of 
the late William Jones, eg. F. R. S. Theſe books and manu- 
ipts chen paſſed into the hands of Sir Charles Scarborough, 
the phyfician; the latter of which were carefully locked over, 
aud afl that were found fit for the preſs, printed at Oxford, 
1675, under the title of, Opuſcula Mathematica hactenus 
inedita.” This collection contains the following pieces ; 
1. Inſtitutiones mechanics,” 2. De variis corporum 
generibus gravitate et magnitudine comparatis.“ 3. Auto- 
mata 4. Que ſtiones Diophanti Alexandrini, libri tres.” 
1 lanis rectangulis.“ 6, “ De diviſione 
uperficiorum 7. Muſiem elementa“ 8. De propug- 
- nacuforum munitionibus.“ g. “ Sectiones angulares.” In 
i660; Sir Jonas Moore "annexed to his arithmetic, then 
printed in '6Ravo,” a treatiſe; intituled, Conical ſections; 
or, the ſeveral ſect ions of a cone; being an analyſis or metho- 
dical contraction of the two fitſt books of Mydorgius, and 
whereby the nature of the parabola, hyperbola, ard ellipfis, is 
very clearly laid down. 'Tratiflated from the Papers of the 
_ katned William Oughtr ed. 
- OVIDIUS (PusLivs' NAs0),- one of the fineſt" poets of 
the Auguſtan age, was the ſon of àa Roman knight, and born 
at Snlmo, a town in the country of the Peligni. He was 
born in the year of Rome 710; chat memorable (year, when 
the conſuls, Hirtius and Panſa, were flain in the battle of 
Mutina againſt Antony. From his youth, his inclinations lay 
towards poetry; which, -howeyer, upon his father's Intreaties, 
he forſook, and ſtudied the law, forming himſelf to the bar. 
How his father diſſuaded him from poetry is pleaſantly de- 
Se by Mg 
WY Ds hm dixit, ſtudlam quid in utile tentas ? 
Ms OP "nides nullas ipſe reliquit'opes: © 


alluding to the meantieſs*”"of Hotner's circumſtances. He 
ſtudied eloquence under thoſe eminent maſters, Aurelius Fuſ- 
cus and Poreius Latro, whoſe chiaractets ate finely drawn by 
Jeet who alſo mentions Ovid's impfovements under them; 
inſomuch that he determined ſeveral private cauſes" very judi- 
ciouſly, and frequentiy pleaded With great foree of dloquenee 
in the court of the centumviri. He was Tikewiſe mache one of 
the triumviti, who were magiſttates of great authority, and 
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Soon after he had put on the 7e virilis, which was done 
at ſeventeen, Auguſtus honoured him with the latat claved, 
an ornament only worn by perſons of quality; but, upor 
the death of his elder brother, by which he came to an eaſy” 
fortune, he bad adieu to law the bar, and devoted himſelf 

entigel to the Muſes. His fine parts were ſoon diſtinguiſhed _ 
by the Roman wits, and introduced him to Tibullus, Severus, 
or Flaccus, &c. all men of quality and polite letters: 
and the learned Hyginus is ſaid likewiſe to have been his inti- 
mate friend. He ſoon diſcovered a genius adapted to all kinds 
of poetry; in which he might have excelled, if he had had 
but calmneſs and application, to correct the luxuriance of a 
moſt fertile fancy. He was exceedingly amorous in his youth, 
and addicted beyond meaſure to venereal pleaſure. Bayle ſays, 
it was almoſt his only vice; and it is very well it was, ſince 
he ſeems to have known no bounds in tranſgreſſing. He did 
not content himſelf with loving, and making conqueſts in the 
way of. gallantry, but he likewiſe taught the art of loving, 
ud of being beloved; that is, he reduced into a ſyſtem a moſt 
pernicious ſcience, of which nature gives ud but too many 
jeſſons, and which only tends to the diſhonour of families. 
This poet's writings on love are the obſceneſt pieces we have 
remaining of antiquity : not that we find in them the obſcene. 
expreſſions of Catullus, Horace, Martial, and Juvenal, or the 
ſcandals of the fin againſt nature, of which theſe poets ſpeak 
ſo freely; but the delicacy, the well choſen terms which Ovid 
excelled in, render his works the more dangerous, fince by this 
means they repreſent, in a very intelligible and elegant manner, 
all the moſt laſcivious tricks and impurities of love. Nor does 
he write in all this upon the credit of others, but from his 


compoſed in the place of his exile, he proteſts he had not 
committed the actions he deſcribed, and that his head had a 


that any man, who had not been deeply immerſed in lewdneſs, 
ſhould have been able to deſcribe its various tricks and habits 
in the manner he has done. | | | 2 Heng 
In the mean time, he found leiſure from his gallantries to 
indulge his paſſion for poetry; and wrote feveral things of 
various kinds. He wrote Heroic Epiſtles,“ and ! Faſti.“ 
He wrote a poem De Piſcibus,” which Oppian is ſaid to 
have imitated in bis ** Halieutics ;”* and ſome ſay other thingy, 
called. it Medea; much commended by Quintilian,” and gene- 
rally admired by the ancients as an excellent bien Hirſt _ 
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own practice. It is true, that in his © Apology,” which be 


greater ſhare in theſe deſcriptions than his heart: but he is 
hardly to be credited in this, ſince it is not eaſy to conceive 


which are loſt. here was alſo a tragedy of his compoſing, 5 


* 0 D. 


i in many refpett his fineſt work, n it Md hot ene 
his laſt hand. It was chiefly from this work, that he ex 
immortality ; - but, finding kiel condemned to baniſhment, 
he threw it into the fire, either out of fpite, or becauſe Ye lad 
Not put the finiſhing hand to it. Some copies, Which Nd been 
taken of 1 1 the cauſe of its not being loſt. ved 
moſtly at Rome, near che capital, or on retired to his fine 
idens a little out of the town in the Appian Way 3 dugh he 
Fal another villa ; an his native country. He markt youn 
and had three wives, two of whom lie repudiated Wen MI 
marriage: his laſt wife Perilla, who remained inviolably faith. 
ful — . — even after he was baniſhed, he tenderly io ved, and 
has frequently celebrated her beauty and virtue. 
Thus the poet paſſed the better part of his life, in full en. 
joyment of his friends and the Muſes; when, by * indif- 
5 in his conduct, or by an accidental ne of Tome 
ages at court, he incurred the diſpleaſure MH, Ay; ſts; 
and 2 bim was ban iſhed | at fifty y 415 of age to n 
town in Pontus, ſituated on the Black Sea. He was 6 
for writing looſe verſes, and cortupting the Roman youth; 
but it is agreed on all hands, and is in effect owned by Him- 
ſelf, that this was rather the pretence than real cauſe of ' bis 
exile. He ſays, in ſeveral parts of his works, that the cavſes 
of his miſery were two: his having cotnpoſed books on the 
Art of Love,” and his having ſeen ſoinething. He does not 
tell us what it was he ſaw, but (gies! us to aided, [that his 
books contributed leſs: to his iſprace than nr — did; and, on 
his complaining to Love, that, after labouring to enlarge bis 
empire, he obtained. nothing for his reward dor baniſhmieht, 
Love anſwers, © You know very = that was not the thing 
which did-you moſt harm.” _ 


Utque hoc, fic utinam defendefe caters tee, 
Scis aliud, quod te læſerit, eſſe magis. | 


He compares himſelf to Actæon, who h 
Diana naked, and ſuffered for it: 


Cur aliquid vidi? cur noxia Moe Rel ? $354 ogra 
Cur imprudenti cognita culpa miki eſt? e 
W Actæon yidit fine veſte Dianam: | 
Preda fuit canibus non minus ile This. EN 


Vaious conjectures bare been made en whit Us "ho 
a-. Some have perſuaded themſelyes that he Sore 
Angling in a flagrant crime with his . and 


this perſuaſion they TOOL, upon a pallige of 
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Uebe the/canpador Caligula is faid to. lays 'dectared His ms 
ther to have 


| from the inceftuous commerce of Auguſ- 
tus with Julia. But Suctonius ſays nothing to countenance 
this report of Caligula; rather otherwiſe, for he calls it 4 in⸗ 
ſectatio Axguſti:“ nay, Suetonius does not ſay, that there was 
any report uch a commerce, which, if there had, he cer- 
tainly would have made known; for he took a particular plea» 
ſure in relating ſuch anecdotes. Others again have fancied, 
that he himſelf had been too familiar with that wanton prin · 
ceſs : but this ſuppoſition is attended with inſuperable difficul 


ties, and plainly inconfiſtent with all he has binted about the 


cauſe of his exile, which was not love, but ſomething he had 
ſeen; ſo that we, like others before us, muſt be content to 
leave this matter juſt as we find it. ET PBL 1s 85 

But, let the fault be what it would, Auguſtus continued 


inexorable; nor could his moſt ſubmiſſive importunities and 


flattering addreſſes, although often repeated, get him recalled, 
or ſo much as removed to a better place of baniſhment. He 
praiſed the emperor with ſuch | extravagance as bordered even 
upon idolatry; and made an idol of him literally, as ſoon as 
he heard of his death: for, he not only wrote his elogy, but 
conſecrated a chapel to him, where he went every morning to 
invocate him. Ihe ſucceſſor, no doubt, had his ſhare in this 


- adoration, and was probably the real motive to it: but all 


would not do; the court continued as inexorable under Tibe - 
rius as beforez and the unhappy Ovid died in exile at near 
fixty years of age. 'His death, according to Apuleius, hap- 
pened the ſame day with that of Livy. He was, as he has 
deſcribed himſelf, of a pale complexion, middle ſtature, ſlen - 
der, and not large-limbed, yet ftrong and nervous. He was 
greatly honoured and reſpected by the Barbarians, who made a 
general mourning at his death, and buried him in a ftately 
monument before the gates of their city. He wrote an infinite 
number of verſes in his exile, of which remain his Triſ- 
tium,” and Epiſtles ex Ponto :“ and, as Cowley. remarks, . 
one may ſec, by the Ryle of theſe, very unlike that of his 
** Metamorphoſes,” the humble and dejected ſpirit with which 
he wrote. The cold of the country, and his own deſpair, 
had benumbed his facultics ; and, though it is indeed Ovid that 
writes at Tomi, yet how much changed from Ovid who wrote 
at Rome! 0 Jö. 8 

His works are well known, and fis poetical talents have 
with juſtice ranked him among the firſt of Roman poets. It 


is allowed, that he was the beſt-bred gentleman of all the 


geniuſes of the age he lived in. No man, as Scaliger ſays, 
ever did or 2 the cafineſs of Ovid's ſtyle: his great 
nn wit, and goo much luxuri- 
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ancy of fancy, which he either knew not bow, or bad not 
patience, to correct. The moſt celebrated of the elegiac 
writers were, Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid: Tibullus is 
elegant and polite; Propertius, high and noble; but Ovid, 
more natural and moving. The ſix books of i Faſti, 
_ "which he ſent to Germanicus, contain variety of oice learn - 
ing. Selden calls this poet ** a great canon lawyer,” merely 
from theſe books; as giving the beſt account» of the religion 
and feſtivals of the old Romans. The Epiſtles“ are reckoned 
the moſt polite part of his works: Rapin calls them © the 
flower of the Roman wit.” His + ** Art of Love,” and 


« Amorous Poems,” are 'finely written. but infinitely perni- | 


cious to motals. The emperor Ælius Verus was ſo delighted 


with his © De arte amiandi,” that he. often read it in bed, and 


hid it under his pillow when he went to fleep : it is much to 
be feared, that many others have done the ſame. Ciofanus 
ſays, Ovid was ſo exquiſitely ſkilled in the Latin tongue, that, 
if the Roman language was utterly loſt, and nothing left but 
his works, they alone would be ſufficient to retrieve it. He is 
much nearer the truth-than thoſe critics, 'who have deſpiſed the 
Latin of this poet as if he were as corrupt in his ſtyle as in 
his morals. Theſe, as Bayle ſays, would have met with a 
forry reception from Alphonſo, king of Naples; who, being 
with his army in the eee of Sulmo, aſked if it is 
certain that Ovid was born there ? and, being informed it was, 
ſaluted the town, and paid his acknowledgements tothe genius 
of the country, which had produced fo t a poet. He 
added, that he would willingly reſign part of his territories, to 
call to life again that man, whoſe memory was dearer to him 
than the poſſeſſion of Abruzzo. „ e eee 
The beſt editions of Ovid” are, that of Daniel Heinſius 
by Elzevir, 1629, three vols. 1amo.; that in uſum Delphini, 
1688, four vols. 4to. ; that of Leyden, 1702, three vols. 8vo.; 
and that of Burman, Leyden, 1714, four vols. 4to. 
. OWEN (Dr. Joux), an eminent Engliſh divine among 
the Independents, and ſometimes ſtyled the Prince, the Ora- 
cle, and the Metropolitan, of that ſect, was born in 1616 at 
Hadbam in Oxfordſhire, ' of which place his father was vicar. 
He had his ſchool-learning at Oxford; and, being a boy of 
extraordinary parts, made ſo quick a proficiency,' that he was 
admitted into Queen's College at twelve years of age, undec 
Dr. Barlow, afterwards biſhop of Lincoln. He took his firſt 
degree in arts in 1632, and his ſecond in 1635 : but, being ſoon 
after diſſatisfied with the new ftatutes of archbiſhop Laud- their 
chancellor, he refuſed to comply with them. Upon this, his 
friends forſook him, as inſected with Puritaniſm; and; from 
- the ieſentment of the Laudean party, his ſituation in the 
bt | 
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college became b degrees ſo uneaſy, that he was forced to | 


leave it in 1637. This he eſteemed a ſuffering for conſcience- 
ſake; and hence gave way to unfavourable thoughts of. che 
church; eſtablihment. . n Ag Io 
He had hitherto been educated by an uncle, a gentleman 
of a fair eſtate in Wales, who had a deſign alſo to make him 


his heir: but, all ſupplies from him being diſcontinued, ſome- 


thing was to be done for a ſupport. Accordingly he took 
orders, and became chaplain, firſt to Sir Robert N of 
Aſcot, in Oxfordſhire, being tutor at the ſame time to his 
eldeſt ſon; and, next, to John Lord Lovelace of Hurley in 
Berkſhire. + He: was in this laſt gentleman's ſervice at the 
breaking -out of the civil wars, when he openly avowed the 
cauſe of the Parliament; and this conduct was ſo vehemently 


reſented by his uncle, a zealous Royaliſt, that he abſolutely 


diſcard him, and left his eſtate to another. Lord Lovelace, 
however, though ſiding with the king, yet continued to uſe his 
chaplain with great civility ; but, going at length to the king's 
army, Owen went up to don, and ſhortly after was per- 
fectly converted to the principles of the nonconformiſts. 


In 1642, came out his book, called, A Diſplay of Ar- 


minianiſm,” which met with ſuch a reception, that it laid the 
foundation of bis future advancement. . The committee for 


purging the church of ſcandalous miniſters paid ſuch a regard 


to it, that White their chairman ſoon after ſent a ſpecial 


meſſage to the author; with a preſentation to the living of 
Fordham, in Eſſex, which he accepted, and took a wife ſoon 
after. He had been at Fordham about à year and a half, 


when, upon a report that the ſequeſtered incumbent was dead, 


the patron, who had no kindneſs for Owen, preſented ano- 


ther to the living; upon which the earl of Warwick, being 
patron of the church of Coggeſhall, a market-town about five 
miles diſtant, very readily gave him that living. Hitherto he 
had followed the Preſbyterian way ; but he had not been long 
at Coggeſhall, when he declared on the fide of independency ; 


and he formed a church there upon theſe principles, which 
continued long in a flouriſhing ſtate, and was in good condi- 


tion ſo lately as 1721. 75 | 1 
His fame began now to ſpread through the city and coun- 
try; and, the Independent party prevailing, he was ſent for to 


preach before the Parliament, on one of their faſt-days, 

April 29, 1646. When Colcheſter was beſieged in 648, 
Fairfax, quartering ſome days at Coggeſhall, became ae 
quainted wich our miniſter ; and, upon the ſurrendry of the 
town to the Parliament - forces, he preached. the thankſgiving 
ſermon there upon that occaſion. He was again required iõð0o = 
preach before the houſe ieee Jan, 31, 1048-9, * „ 
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day after the murder of king Charles; and afterwards on Feb. 
the 28th, being the day of humiliation for the intended expe. 
dition to Ireland. Cromwell, whe had never heard Owen 
reach before, was preſent at this laſt diſcourſe, und was ex- 
<inely pleaſed with it. Our preacher deſigned to go to his 
eure at Coggeſhall within two days, but thought himfelf obliged 
to make his compliments to Fairfax fitſt. While he was 
waiting for admiſſion, in comes Cromwell, who at fight came 
directly up to him; and, laying his hand familiarly on his 
ſhoulder, ſaid, Sir, you are the perſon that I muſt be ac 
quainted with,” Owen replied, “ that will be more to my 
advantage than yours, Sir.“ „ We ſhall ſoon fee thut, 
Cromwell ; and, taking him by the hand, led him into Fair. 
fax's garden, and from that time held a moſt intimate ſrieud - 
ſhip with him as long as he live. 

or the preſent, Cromwell deſired his cc 


„ company iſto Ire- 
land, and that he would refide there in the college of Dublin, 
which he did, but returned in about half-a- year. Sept. 1650, 
he went, by Cromwell's appointment, into Scotland ; but 
returned thence alſo after about | half-a-year's ſtay at 
Edinburgh. By an ordet of Parliament, ſoon after; he was 
promoted to the deanry of Chriſt- church; whither he went 
to refice in 1651. Cromwell was now the chancellor of the 
univerſity; and, Sept. 1652, nominated our dean his vice- 
chancellor. He was eteated doctor of divinity by diploma, 
Dec. 1653. Ia the Protecter's Parliament, which met Sept. 
3, 1654, our vice- chancellor offered himſelf à candidate for 
the univerſity; and, to remove the objection of his being a 
divine, it is ſaid, he renounced his orders, and pleaded that he 
was a layman. Accordingly, he was returned; but, his elec- 
tion being queſtioned by the committee of klections, he fat 
only a ſhort time in the houſe. He was continued in the poſt 
of vice-chancellor for five years, by Which office he had it in 
his power to ſhew his diſlike to the habits and other forms 
required by the Laudean ſtatutes, He 'exerted this power to 
the utmoſt ; nevertheleſs, it muſt be obſerved, in juſtice to 
him, 'that he gave many inſtances of moderation. Though he 
was often urged to jt, yet he never moleſted the meeting 'of 
rtie-Rovaliſts at the houſe of Dr. Willis the phyſician; .* 
divine ſervice was performed, according 10 the liturgy of the 
church of England, not far from his own lodgings at Chriſt- 
Church. In his office alſo of commiſſioner for eſecting ſcan- 
dalous miniſters; for fach he was, he frequexitly: over- ruled 
his brethren in fayour of ſuch Royaliſts as were eminently de- 
ſerving; and particularly in the caſe of Dr. Edward Pococke. 
Richard Cromwell ſucceeding his father as chancellor in 
1657, Owen was removed from the vice-chancellorſhip; "a 
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all fro Richard's favo beca e rowfr, " 
che Eben Ns 12 0 is blow came ae e c 
who were vgs ber bitter againſt him, Burnet 2 | 
xtraordinary piece. of behayiour in Ont, upon the death of 
fiber 'He tells us, that Tillotſon,” haj ppening to be at 
Whitehall on a faſt-day of the houſehold, Mont a week aſtet 
En out of. curiofity into the | preſence-chamber, where the 
lemnity was kept; and faw' there on one fide of the table 
the. new Protector, with the reſt of his family; and, on the 
other, fix preachers, among whom wete Dr. Owen, Dr. Goode 
win, Mr. Caryt, and My. Sterfy,” with whoſe ſallies of enthu- 
& Ties was much diſguſted, God being in a manner 
ee With the — . W neil s ſervices, and challenge 
Fi taking him awiy fo ſooh. Goodwin, who had prete | 
to a ure hem in a pra) er, a few minutes before he expired, 
a as; not to die, had now the confidenee-to ſay to God, 
Thon ha deceived us, and we are deceived.” And Sterry 
praying for rh, ped. 5 85 next to blaſphemy, „Me 
in glory, and the —.— 
image of tis perſon.” 5 Lor expreſſion of Owen is 
0 15 bob 5 one can 5 of his boldneſs after the 
0 mon 


0 the death of Ircton, whom be | 
<anonizes 'for. 2 N an Aden with the prophet Daniel. 
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his chamber and bed; yet, whenever. he was able to fit up, 


would be continually. writing. He had lived in London al- 
moſt ever ſino the Reſtoration; bat, bis infirmities growing 
upon him, he went to Kenſington for the beneßt of the air, 
and ſpent ſome time there. Thence hie removed to Ealing, 
8 of his own, Where he died Avg. 24. 1683. in his 
th ear. 
Hle was a very. voluminous writer; his' works: amounting 
10 ſeven volumes in folio, twenty in quarto, and about thirty 
in $vo. They are now ſeldom to be ſeen, much leſa read. 


His character is repreſonted diſſerently, according to the af- 
fections of the deſigner. Wood, after cenſuring him in many 


reſpeQs, declares however, that, to ſpeak jmpartially, be 


Was a perſon well ſkilled in the tongues, Rabbinical learning, 


and Jewiſh rites and cuſtoms; that he had a great command 
of his Engliſh pen, and was-ane of the gentesleſt and faireſt 
Writers who have appeared againſt the Church of England.” 
+ QWEN (Jod), in Latin .called Audoënus, an Engliſh 
epigrammatiſf, was born at Armon in Caernarvonſhire ; 
* being bred at Wincheſter 17 was choſen thence X 


ſcholar of New-college in Oxford, of Which he became fel- 


low in 1582. He proceeded. LL. B. in 4 85 but, Juipting 
his fellowſhip the 5 year, taught ſchoo 

Monmouth; and, about 1 504. was choſen maſter of 

ſchool founded by Henry VIII. at Warwick. He conſtan 


laboured under that r idemical diſeaſe of the ne, 
0 


which too proceeded from the e cauſe, o f havi more 
wit than wiſdom. . He had 4 rich uncle, upon whom: ay his 


chief dependence, who was either a Papiſt, or at leaſt popiſhly 
inclined: yet, Owen's genius being 

s, he was not able to re 
: ae cal-diftich ypon that religion; PL: Ok” er nh Ta 
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mot notiee of him AJ. However, he found a patron in his 
relation and cduntryman Williams, biſhop of Lincoln, au 
lord Keeper of the gteat ſeal, who contributed to ſupport him 
ſeveral years during his life; and, after his death, which hap- 
pened in 1622, erected a monument to his memory, with his 
duſt in braſs, crowned with laurel, on the pillar next to the 
conſiſtory ſtairs in St. Paul's cathedral, London, where he 
wag interred, Under the buſt is an hexaſtic. epigram, from 
which we learn, chat his perſon was little as well as his for- 
tune, but not ſo hie fange. 
His epigrams firſt came out in the following order of time: 
1. Epigram. lib, 3 ad Mariam 'Nevill comitis Dorceftris © 
filiam dicati, 1606, 8yo. printed twice that year. 2. Epi- 
ram. liber fingularis, ad doctiſſimam heroinam D. Arabellam 
Stuart.“ 4. Epigram. lib. 3: ad Hen. principem Cambria 
duo ; ad Caroſum Ebor. unus. 4. Epigram. ad tres M 
cenates, libri tres, Ce . "Monaſtic quzdam Ethica et 
Politica" veterum ſapientium:“ all which, coming but as ſuc- 
ceſſive additions to the ſeveral editions of the three firſt books, 
were at length publiſhed in one volume gvo. and tamo. both 
in England and foreign countries. A number of them 
were tranſlated into Engliſh verſe b. Vicars, uſher of 
Chriſt- church hoſpital, London, and publiſhed in 1619. Tho- 
mas Beck alſo, of the Inner Temple, gent. tranflated o 
them into Engliſh verſe, which were printed 'with Martial 
« de Spectaculis, of che rarities to be ſeen in Rome, and 
with the moſt ſelect epigrams of Sir Thomas More; to Which 
is annexed à century 6f heroic epigrams, all 'publiſtied under | 
the title of “ Parnaffi Puerperſum, London, 1650 '$vo. 
Laſtly, Thomas Harvey engliſhed möſt or all of tbem. There 
is alfo a Spaniſh tranſlation of thein, printed under this title, 1 
« Agadezas du Juan Owen traduzidas par Fr. de la Torre, 
Madrid, 1674, and 1682,” in two vols. 4to. © Laftly, a French | 
tranſlation: of a fele& number of them, intituled, L Epi- 
grams d' Owen, traduis en Frangois par N. le B. [Brun},” was 
printed at Paris in 8 Fa- Es IE 
OWEN-Henxy Dr.) was the fon of Mr. John Owen, 
a gentleman of a good eſtate in Merionethſhire. He was edu- 
cee d firſt at Ruthin ſchool, and afterwards, at Jeſus-college, 
Oxford. The natural bent of his inclination led him co 
mathematical ſtudies, which he purſued with great ardour and 
perſeverance during the firſt part of his relidence at the uni- 
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verſity... He was ordained deacan and Pick at the uſual.age, 
took his doctor's degree in phyſie, which he practiſed. 0 
time, though he afterwards acceptedof à curacy. ig Glouce 
22 From this time he gave him{elf whally. vg o the findy 
divinity ;. and they, who have ſearched che deepeſt into the 
truth of revelation, will be the | beſt Judges | the extent of 
his knowledge. His firſt publication was a ort 1 1 5 
on Trigonometry; his ſucceeding works were entirely con- 
fined to divinit iy, Of theſe, the principal r 6s 0 
on Scripture Miracles.” © Remarks og the Four Goſpels.” 
Directions to Youn 5 Students in Nixini Vol „ Ag Pr 
into the 9 Ih 70 erſion. Two Volumes of Sermons 
preached at A es Lectures. An IntrodyQi 
Criticiſm,” His laſt publication, was. ** The \ 
tation, N 7 N. the Evangelical wrigers, explained wo 2705 
cated. ” 
* of F Norwich, and afterwards of Ely; a ane 5 a fon 
ve 2 He had a truly great and ſows, frame < 
ming, and perbaps was ſuperior, in þ ical ecudition, to moſt 
of his contemporaries. . * 2 the cloſe of the year 17 
age. I 2 15 nat 19 bree ba 
| es on the w.1eſtame Me 1. — 
yer, "I ' enriched with many valuabſe notes by b Ir, ( Wen 3 
and Mr. Bowyer teſtified his gratitude; by, leavin A 1 8 
nn the. dae 4 Jegaey af 3001: 16 49.99 9 lazjon o fol 
ſay, that Dr. Owen's worth, talents, aod Pie wil 70 Im 
his name ta poſterity. He had, through his FR and | Atul 
life, vo other preferment than the en of a and 
the G . Qlaves's in London, IR 
N (Gzoacn), an eminent. pl fician in, his day, 
born in the dioceſe of Worceſte Wh and educated at. dl. 
| He became probationet · ſellow Mertonzeollege in 1 619, 
and took the ſeveral degrees in phydac, bzing made doctor in 
1527. He was, ſoon after his 1 adyation, made phyfician to 
Hep. VIII. whoſe will he witneſſed, and who Jefc 7 859 
a legacy of 100 l. He ſerved alſo, as phyſician” to Edw. VI. 
and Queen Mary, the former of whom be brought into the 
world. by means of the C #ſarian operation. which he performed 
on his mother. By this it would ap 55 ſays M.. Aikjn, 
that he performed as a man- midwife. 44, he was made 
a fellow Fol the calle of phyſicians, and fot time after was 
conſulted, .i in the caſe of a difference between the college of 
phyſicians and the 8 of Oxford, concerning the ad- 
miſh an of an illiterate perſon to a degree, who was rejected by 
the college upon their examination. Cardinal Pole, then 
chanceltor of the univerſity, Was appealed 9 and obliged 2 
r e to conſult Dr. Gwen, and Dr. H uys, the «ay 
6 yi ician, 
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plyſician,” ds bier e. anne ebe bee in a. 
mitm Medicis vterrtur. An agreement was accordingly made, 
wah the chancellor approved and ratified by his authority. 
Ne died Oct. 10, 1658, and was buried in St. Stephen's Wal- 
brock. Tamer mentions the following work of his wri- 
ung, A meet Diet for abe; neu e forth by” Dr. 
Gee fe ea 
mY EN (Cnaxues),/ benin Moargomeryſhire, 
nd edueated- at a private academy in Shrewſbury, in 
Ho was privately ordained miniſter of a ion a 
Bridgnorth; but the violence of the times drove him from his 
people, and obliged him to take ſhelter in London, where he 
continued till king Jam en we his toleration, when he 
returned to Bridgnorth, fterwards removed to Eleſmere, 
in Shropſhire. There he continued to officiate till his death, 
which happened in 1712, when he was 5B years old. hora ou 
ſeveral controverſial tracts in favour pf the diſſentere. 
* OWFRAM (WIA), prebendary of Weſtminſter in 
the reigu of Charles II. He was à man of great charity and 
piety, and à moſt excellent preacher. He was eminent for his 
knowledge in almoſt every branch of ſcienoe; particularly for 
hie /Rabbiorca} learning, of which he has n a proof to the 
world in his book. ede en | e en died aa 
16 | Os TH J's 
12; ANGAM « (Jaws), an * 3 pi. ay; 
enn, was defoended from a family of Jewiſh extraction, bue 
which: had long been converts to the Romiſh faith, and ſome 
of whom bad held conſide rable places in the parliaments of 
Provence. - He was born at Boligneux, in Breſſia, in 1640 
and being a cadet,” though his father had a good eftate, It was was 
chougꝑht proper to breed bim to the church, in order to quality 
biet for Game faiall-tenefices which-beloaged as e 46 —_ 
Azcordingly he took the tonfure; and ſtudied divinity four 
years: but this was purely in obedience to his father; upon 
whoſe death, he devoted himſelf entirely to the mathematics, 
which had ever been his inclination. © Some mathematical 
books,” which fell into bis hands, firſt excited his curioſſey 
and, genius , he made fo great a progreſs without 
any maſter, that, at: hoes! he wrote a treatiſe of that kiud. 
He nom reſolved to flick to mathematics without a-patrimony 3 
and, for a ſupport, thereſore, went to teach them at L 
The projet ſucceeded very well there, and after ſome tinie his 
gonereſity procured him 2 better reſidence. Among his ſcho- 
lars were two foreigners, who, being diſappointed: of forge bills 
of :exchange for à journey to Paris, expreſſed their uneaſineſs 
10 him. r e INAMIEY N N 
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fifty piſtoles, he lent them the: money immediately, even TY 


| out their note for it, Upon their arrival at Paris, mentioning 
this generous action to Mr. Dagaeſſeau, father of the chan. 
ce)lor, this magiſtrate was touched with it; and engaged them 
to invite Ozanham to Paris, with a promiſe of his favour. 
The exe was cagerly embraced; and he was ſcarcely 
arrived at that city, when his mother falling ſick defired to ſee 
bim. He haſtened to her, but found her dead: ſhe had de- 
ſigned to make him ber heir, but was by her eldeſt 
fon, Our cadet therefore returned to Paris, and broke off all 
correſpondence with a family, of which he enjoyed nothing 
but nn. a 8 
+ The buſineſs of teaching the mathematics brought him in 
3 conſiderable income; but he wanted prudence for ſome time 
to make the beſt of it, He was young, handſome, and ſprightly; 
loved both gaming and gallantry, which continually drained 
his purſe. Among others, be had a love- intrigue with à wo- 
man, who lodged in the ſame houſe with him, and ſet herfelf 


out for à perſon of condition. She and her gallant were not 


ſparing of his louis- d ors to ſupport it. However, this expence 
in time led him to think of matrimony; and thus, being born 
under an unthriving planet, he married a woman with almoſt 

no fortune. It is true, ſhe made amends for that defect by her 
modeſty, virtue, and ſweet temper; ſo that, though the ſtate of 
his purſe was not amended, yet he had more home-felt' enjoy - 
ment than before, being indeed completely happy in her as 
long as ſhe lived, and made very much otherwiſe by her death, 
in 14701, Neither did this misfortune then come ſingle: for, 
the war breaking out at the ſame time, on zobunt of the Spa- 
niſh ſucceſſion, ſwept away all his — nr being fo · 


reigners, were obliged to leave Paris. Thus he ſunk into 3 


very melancholy ſtate; under which indeed he received ſome 
relief, from the honour of being admitted, this ſame year, an 
eleve of the Royal Academy of Science. 

He ſeems to have had a preſentiment of his death, from 
ſome: lurking diforder within, of which there appeared no 
outward ſymptoms. In that perſuaſion, the refuſed to engage 
with ſome foreign noblemen, who propoſed to be his ſcholars; 
alleging, that he ſhould: not live long enough to carry them 
though their intended courſe. ' Accordingly, he was ſeized 
ſoon after with an apoplexy, which carried him out of the 
world in leſs than two hours, April 3, 171), aged ½. He 
was of a mild and calm diſpoſition, a cheerful and- pleaſant 
temper, endeared by a generoſity almoſt unrivalled, His man- 
ners were irreproachable after 13 and he was ſincerely 
pious, and zealouſly devout, ſtudiouſſy avoiding to meddle in 
thedlogical queſtions. He uſed to ſay, that it was the —_— 
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them, and of a mathematician ** ſttaight to heaven in 4 
zerpendicular line. He left no iſſue; for, though his wife 


his genius, the world lies under very conſiderable obligations, 
received the firſt rudiments of his education ſrom Mr. Shaw, 
an excellent grammarian, and maſter. of the free-{chool at 


| Aſhby de la Zouch, in Leiceſterſhire. He afterwards com- 


pleted his grammatical ſtudies under the rev. Mr. Mountford, 
of | Chriſt's Hoſpital, where having attained a great degree of 
perfection in the dead languages, viz, the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, it was the intention of bis friends to have ſent him 
to the univerſity of Cambridge, there to finiſh his - ſtudies, 
with a view to his being admitted into holy orders. But Mr. 
Ozell, averſe to the — of a college · life, and perhaps 
diſinelined to the clerical profeſſion, and deſirous of being 
ſooner broyght out into and ſettled in the world than the re- 
gular courſe of academical gradations would permit, ſolicited 
and obtained an employment in a public office of accounts; 
with a view to which, be had taken previous care to qualify 
himſelf, by a moſt perfect knowledge of arithmetic in all its 
branches, and a. great degree of excellence in writing all the 


7 


hands. otwithſtanding, however, this grave atten- 


tion 'to- buſineſs, he ſtill retained. an inclination for, and an 
attention to, even polite literature, that could ſcarcely have 
been expected; and, by entering into much converſation with 
foreigners abroad, and a cloſe application to reading at home, 
he made himſelf maſter of moſt of the living languages, more 
eſpecially the Frencb, Italian, and Spaniſh, from all which, as 
well as from the Latin and Greek, he has favoured the world 
with many valuable tranſlations. His plays, though all tran- 
ſlations, are very numerous, there being included in them a 
complete Engliſh verſion of the dramatic pieces of that juſtly- 
celebrated French writer, Moliere, beſides ſome others from 
Corneille, Racine, &c. the titles of which are to be found: in 
the Biographia Dramatica “. e SE” 
Mr. Ozell had the good fortune to eſcape all thoſe viciffi. 
tudes. and anxietics in regard to pecuniary: circumſtances 
which too frequently attend on men of literary abilities; for, 
beſides that he was, from his earlieſt ſetting out in life, con- 
ſtantly in poſſeſſion of very good places, having been for ſome 
years auditor-general of the city and bridge accounts, and, to 


the time of his deceaſe, auditor of the accounts of St. Paul's? 
cathedzal and St. Thomas's Hoſpital, all of them poſts of con- 
 kiderable. emolument; a gentleman, who was a native of tbe 


ſame 


. 
: of the Sorbonne dodore to diſcuſs them, of the Pope to decide 


ght him no leſs: than a dozen children, yet they all del! 
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fame coumry with him, who had kudwn him from a Tchools 
boy, and it is ſaid lay under particular obligations to his fas 
mily, dying when Mr. Ozell was in the very prime of life, 
left him ſuch fortune as would have been a dompetent ſup- 
port for him if he ſhould at any time have choſen to vetire 
from buſineſs entirely, which, however, it dves not apear he 
ever did. He died Oct. 15, 1743, and was buried in the vault 
of a church belonging to the pariſh of St. Mary Aldermun- 
bury ; but in what year he was born, and conſequently his age 
at the time of his death, are particulars that we do not find on 


That Mr. Ozcll was rather u man of application than ge- 


nius is apparent from many circumſtances; nor is anything, 
perhaps, a ſtronger proof of it than the very . 
made choice of; fince it has been much oftener ſeen, that men 
of brilliant talents have quitted the more ſedentary avotatione 
they have fortuitoufly been bred to than that they have fixed 
on any (uch by their own X election; and perhaps out author is 
the only inſtance of a perſon, even of a turn to the heavier 
and more abſtruſe branches of literature, who ever choſe to 
bury the greateſt part of his hours behind the deſk of a compr- 


mp-houſe, Notwithftanding this obſervation, however, Mr. 


Orell's abilites, if leſs entertaining, were not perhaps leſt 
uſeful to the world than thoſe of other writers; for, though he 
produced nothing originally his own; yet he has clothed in an 
Engliſh habit ſeveral very valuable pieces; and, though his 
tranſlations may not, Perhaps, have all that nee and ſpun 
which the originals poſſeſs, yet, in general, it muſt be con- 
felled that they are very juſt, and convey, if not the poetical, 
t leaſt the literal meaning of their reſpective authors: and in- 
deed, it were rather to be wiſhed that this writer had confined 


himſelf to the tranſlation of works of a more ſeribus nature 


than have engaged in thoſe of humour and genius, which 
were qualities he ſeemed not to poſſeſs himſelf, and therefore 
could not do juſtice to in others. Moliere, more particularly, 
is an author of that ſuperior genius, that it would require abi- 
lities almoſt equal to his own to tranflate him in ſuch a man- 
ner as to give him, in the clothing of our on language, the 
perfect air and manner of a nate. = 
Mr. Ozell ſeems to have had a more -exalted idea of his 
own abilities than the world was willing to allow them, for, 
on his being introduced by Mr. Pope into the % Duneiad,“ 


(for what caute, however, does not appear, ) be publiſhed a 


very extraordinary advertiſement, ſigned with his name, in 3 


compariſon, in his own favour, n 
5 4 mw" 


paper called The Weekly Medley,” Sept. 1929, in Which 
he exprefies his reſentment, and at the ſame time Uraws a 
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_ oth eich weed W learning 10 poetieal genius. The 
advertiſement at Bat Won may be ſeen in the notes 10 the 
h we cannot readily ſubſeribe to this 


<«Dynciad,” 
kelfiaflumed diene, yer, 2s Mr. Coxetet irrforms us that 
His converſation Was Turprizingly agreeable and his knowl 

of men and things confideradle, and as it is probable that, with 


An underſtanding ſomewhat above the common rank, he pof- 


a conſiderable ſhare of good-nature, we readily allow, 
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ee about 1482, probibly at Wincheſter; and eduentedl 
. of Thomas Kalten, "biſhop of that dioceſe, 

e — ſel ved as amanuenſis. The bilhep, pleaſed with hee 
12 and*particutarty delighted with his genius for mu- 

| blen to Padus, to Waere himſelf: Where he met Wich 
2 — Tonſtal, after wards biſtiop of Durham, and Wimam 
Eatimer, by whoſe iuſtructions he was much profited. Upon 
his return home, he ſettled at Queen's-college, in Oxford, f 
which his patron Laugton had bren pro And von after 
Was taken into the ſervice of Pr. Chriſtopher Bainbridge, who 
ſucceeded "Eitr$ton in the ptoveſtſhip; and became a Cardinal. 
From the ſervice of the cardinal he was ſent for to cburt; his 


accompliſhments rendering him very acceptable to Henry VIII. 


who made him ſecretary of ſtate, and employed him in matters 


vf high concern. Tucugh much imnierled in political affalrs, 


be went into orders: in the beginning of 1914, he was ad- 


mitte a Prebendary in the ehtreh of Mok and, the fame 


year, promoted tothe archdencôhry of Dorſet. "Thefs ptefer- 
ments: were conferred upon him While he was employed in 
S. Naa emibatſies by*th „Who Hkewiſe made him ue 
St. Paul's, London, upon he death of Colet, in 1 1 
wasralfo made dean of Exeter about the ſume time. I 321, 
he was made a pfeæbendary f che chufch of Sarum: and, upon 


the he of r e 40 folkit the Papil 3; 
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that a pen ar this character might be much more amiable 
than dne of e ee parts, if deficient in 1 theſe 
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chair for cardinal Wolſey ! but a Pope was elected before his 


arial then 24s 7 ot nr eh PN Rt 
- - This proved the epoch of his troubles; for, being em- 
ployed, not long after, ambaſſador to Venice, he fell under the 
diſpleaſure of Wolſey; for which, two reaſons are aſſigned: 
- rſt, T hat he had mags; a T to affift 18 of 
Bourbon with money, for whom the cardin no great 
aﬀeQion; and, 3 That he had not — _ 
 dinal's deſigns of obtaining the Papacy.  Wolſey; inflamed 
againſt him, took ſuch-courſes, that, for the ſpace almoſt of two 
years, he had neither writing from the king, nor council, how 
to proceed in his buſineſs at Venice, nor any allowance for 
- his diet, although he had ſent letters very often to England. 
Upon this, and eſpecially ſome private intimations concerning 
the cardinal's uſage of him, ke took it ſo much to heart that 
he became bereft of his ſenſes. As ſoon as his frenzy, and 
- _ the reaſon, was made known to the king, he was ordered 
| © Home; and, being carefully attended by phyſicians at the 
king's command, was reſtored in a ſhort time to his ſenſes, 
and ſtudied the Hebrew language, with the aſfiſtance of Robert 
Wakefield. In theſe lucid intervals, he was introduced to the 
King at Richmond, wha expreſſed much ſatisfaftion at bis re- 
covery ; and admitted him to a private audience, in which he 
remonſtrated againſt the cardinal's cruelty to him. But the 
cardinal was too hard for him; and, being urged by the king 
to purge himſelf of the charge, he ſummoned Pace before him. 
Here be at in judgement, with the duke of Norfolk and others, 
who condemned Pace, and ſent him to the Tower of London; 
where he was confined for two years, till diſcharged at length 
by the king's command, als”: 
He reſigned his deanries of St. Paul and Exeter à little 
before his death: and, retiring to Stepney for: his health, 
died there, 1532, not quite 50. He publiſhed ſeveral. 
pieces IB J. e fo 18 


[3] The titles of which are as fol- him a8 a beggar, and a beggar hated by 
low: 1. De froftu qui ex doctrina the clergy. He bids Sir Thomas More 
percipitur liber. Bafil. 1 517.” dedicated exhort Pace, fince he had fo little 
to Dr. Colet. It was written by eur | judgement, rather to confine himſelf to 
author at Conſtance, while he was am» the tranſlalion of Greek writers, than 
baſſador in Helvetia; but inveighing to venture upon works of his own, 
much againſt drunkenneſs as a great and to publiſh ſuch mean and con- 
obſtacle co the attaining of knowledge, temptible ſtuff. Eraſm. epiſt. 25 
the people there ſuppoſing him to re- and Ep, 287. 2: © Oratio nuperri 
fle& upon them, wrote a ſharp anſwer de fordere allo inter 
o it. Eraſmus was alſo highly in- Henricom Angliz regem, et Franco- 
cenſed at forme - paſſages in this piece, rum reg; Chriſtianiff, in æde Pauli 
and calls it an indiſcreet -perforwance ; Lond. babita, 1518,” 3. © Epiſtolz 
and a filly book, in which Pace had, ad Eraſmium, dec. 1320. Theſe Epif- 
between jeſt and earneſt, repreſented tles are in a book, intituled, Epiſtolz 
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There is an elegine and juſt character of him by Leland, 
written upon his return from Venice. He was much eſteemed 
by the learned rmien of his time, eſpecially by Sir Thomas More 
and Braſmus. The latter had a great opinion of Pace for 
his candour and [ſweetneſs of temper; ſo that he was much 
afflicted at his misfortunes, and could never forgive'the man 
that cauſed: them. Sto gives him the character of a right 
worthy man, and one that 74 in council faithful advice: 
learned he was alſo, ſa ys that a ntiquary, and endowed with 
many excellent parts and gifts of nature; courteous, pleaſant, 
and delighting in muſic; highly in the king's favour, and 
well heard in matters of weight. There is extant a remark- 
— letter of his to the king, written in 1827, wherein he 
honeſtly gives his opinion concerning the divorce; and 
Fi - obſerves,” that he always uſed a faithful liberty to the 
cardinal, ben ler him at laſt 0 confinement and 
diſtraction. - ALE e 
- PACHYMERUS: (Gros). an "Haba Greek, floy- 
riſhed about 1460, under the reign of Michael Paleclogus, 
and Andronicus his ſucceſſor. He was a perſon of high birth, 
and had acquired no leſs knowledge in church - affairs Wen the 
great poſts he had among the clergy of Conſtantinople, than 
Sf | ſtate - matters by the firſt employ ments he held in the court 
of the emperor : ſo chat his Hiſtory of Michael Paleologus 
and Andronicus is the more eſteemed, as he was not only 
an eye-witneſs of the affairs of which he writes, but had 0 
a great ſhare in- them. This hiſtory was publiſhed, with a 
Latin translation and notes, by Poflin à Jefuit, in 1666. | 
Pachymer compoſed alſo ſome Greek verſes; but they: were To 
little eſteemed, and never printed. 2 
PACIF 1008 (Maxiubs), born at Afcoliy 00 A eb . 
mily, in the gear 1400. His Latin poems have been often 
printed, under the title of . Hecatelegium.“ He deſeribes —4 
venereal diſeaſe ſo accurately, 1 to give reaſon to ſupp 
that the malady was known in 5 ious to the vo 75 
of Columbus to America in 1493: Pacific ſpeaks of 
diſeaſe in his poems, publiſhed in — 5 | 
PACUVEUS (Mancus), an t tragic poet, who | 
was in high reputation at Rome about 154 years W 
Gee Keane to fowe, wer, he was lee 6 0 
int radroum ue 4+ 4 EX tranflations: among 1 others, tte 9 
lam. lite 72 regem Hen, 8. a. Engliſh into 72 < Biſhop Fiſher's 
dy Hebriors — 
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Adclecens, tamen et pfoperns, bor te —— rogat 
mY ei ad ſe adſpicias: A deinde quod ſeriptum Akne 
ae ated He ſunt poëtæ Marcei,Pacuvici fita.; . 
I Ser ON, Hoc yok bam neſcius ne eſſes. Vah 3 "I 
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h mathowatician, was born at Avignon in Provence, 
* 19946 ap took the, profeſſion. of & ſoldier at four- 
4 — 45 bred to it with extraordinary care, In 
Fro 20, he, was Peach. at the ſiege of Caen, in the battle of 
ont, de Ns ans the be of "By e and the 
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hege 20 8. John A a alſo: at chat of Clarac and Mon- 
n 5 55 he loſt his left e 75 by by a muſſtet / hot. At this 
he felt with. no-leſs ſenſibi- 
— 55 2 — e conſtable of ILuynes, Who lied there of 
= ſcarl et over. be conſtable, was à near relation to him, 
2nd. had bem his, patron at court. However, he. did not fink 
under his misfortune, but on the contrary ;took;freſh. ſpirits 
from the neceiſity of traſt ng ſolely to mie. Accordingly, 
there happened after this _— neither ſiegs, battle, nor any 
other occaſion, in which he did not,Ggaahze;humſelf by ſome 
effort of co mae and nano fi, the. paſſage of the Alps, 
aud the bayri, le put himſelt at the. head of the 
forlorn hope, te of 08 ge the, braveſt youths. among the 
guards; and undertook to arrive the firſt at the attack by a 
Private . way Which was extremely . when, having 
gained the top of a very, ſteep. gapantain,. he cried ont 10 his 
followers, ** 1 85 the way;to glory ent php e Aa 2 This 
mountain; and, his companions lowing, Cy catne 
to the attack, as; they.. wiſhed. tq do. They immediately 
ns a. furious aſſault; and, the arm coming up to their 
— — the barricades... . het had afterwasds the 
pita of ding on the left band of che king, "when his 
majeſty reeey this 5 role Action to the duke of Savays. with 
pary. 'commendatiang, in the preſence of a very: ful 
waits! When the pi laid ſiege to Naneꝝ in 4633, vf hero 
bad te baour ts i is Seen in vt Os Lacs 
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* A gt“, Hts wajpſty dent 
do the ſervice im Portugal, in the poſt of Geld-niazihal ; bet © 
by ſame year that he Nr tho misfortuue to loſs his 55 Ry 

t 4 Sic sin es 
However, as 3 as he nd binhſe!f difable'from ſerving 
his country” with" his eendäct and courage; hs to-affurned; 
with greater vigour than ever, ups ſtidy'of the mathematics 
and fortification; and, in 1645, gave to the public his 
1 Treatiſe of Fortification. “ os allowed by all, who 
underſtood the feience, 9 had then | appeared finer 2B 
and better upon that ſubject; and, whatever improvements - | 
have been made ſince, they have been derived im a manner from 
os treatife, as concluſions from their principles. In 16 

Weg his 5 Geometrical Theorems T which e + 

hae? 5 & knowledge of all parts of the mathematics. e 
yrs printed a paraphraſe,- in French; of the Account, 
Spanilh, of the River of the Amazons,“ by father PR 
Rennes, a Jeſvit; and we are affuted, thatf blind as he was; 
yet he drew the chart of that Meer, and the parts adjacent, 
which is ſeen in this work. 'Tn-1657,he publiſhed &© The 
Theory of the Planets ;' cleared from that \miiltiplicity-of ex- 
eentrie eireles and epieyeles, which the nies had in- 
vented to expinin their ations” This work diſtinguiſbed 
him among che aſtronomers, as much as that of fortitieation 
did amo the engineers 5) ad he rinted,” in - 16 w- 
* Aftrotioniical Tables,” which dre very fuceintt a 8 
But, as few great men are without" their foible, ſo that 4 . 

yan "was i prejudice in favour” of / en ter and; 

See he © more reſerved than moſt others, what he 
wed upon that ſubject . 979 p10- 
qustiont Lien do ec to bis underſtanding. 
beloved and viſited by all Perſotis illuſtrious for Alle wary 
av ſcience ! and bie houſe was tlie endetybuy of all the pb 
lite and worthy both in eity and chf. He died at 97 5 
Nov. 18, 166 having nevef been married! The 4 
deveTkis firſt phyſician to betend hien in hie llnefs, -and ave 
Fogel marks of The den Slteem weh de had fer 
5 exit. e e e 195% Pf ALL 
| "als harafiet- 1 that of -an-nniverſal genes: aud, os 
dender Piustelf entirely to the art ef war," and yo 
the brauch of fortification, . lt in 
it, He vriderſtood mathemat not only better than I uſual 
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accordingly ſpent leſs time in ſuch 6 of 

hiſtory and geography. He bad alſo made morality and politics 

| his patticular ſtudy ; ſo that he may be ſaid to have drawn his 

own character in his Homme Heroique,” and to have been 

one. of che completeſt gentlemen of his time. Lous XIII. 
was heard to ſay ſeveral times, that the Count do Pagan was 

one of the moſt worthy, moſt adroit, and moſt reliant, men 

in his kingdom. 

Tbat branch of his family, which removed from Naples to 

France in-1552y: became extinct in his perſon. -- 

PAGAN (PETER) was profeſſor 1 f. ow hiſtory 
at Narpurg, and died at Wanfrid in 157 He was. author 
of * Miſcellaneous, Poetry; a “ Praxis Metrica; and a 
« Hiſtory of the Horatii and Curiatii,“ in Latin . He 
was an elegant but not a ſublime poet. 

PAGI-{AnTHoONY), a famous Cordelier, and © one of the 
ableſt critics of his time, was born at Rogna. a ſmall town 

in Provence, 1624. He took the monk's habit in the convent 
of the Cordeliers at Arles, and proſeſſed himſelf there in 1641. 
After he had finiſhed the uſual courſe of ſtudies in philoſo- 
phy and diyinity, he preached fome time, and was at length 
made four times provincial of his order. Theſe occupations 
did not hinder bim from applying to chronology and eccleſi- 
aſtical hiſtory, in which he excelled. He . ye the public a 
learned Diſſertation upon the Conſular Office,” wherein he 
retends to have diſcovered the rules, according to which the 
Roman emperors; took the dignity of conſul, at ſome certain 
times more than others [x]: but theſe rules appear to be ſuſ- 
pected. His moſt; conſiderable work is A Critique. upon 
the Annals of. Baronius; where, following that learned car- 
dinal vear by year, he hath rectified an infinite number of 
\miſtakes, /both in chronology, and in facts. He publiſhed 
the firſt tome of this work, containing the four Bett cen- 
turjes, at Paris; in, 4689; with a dedication to oh clergy of 
France, who allowed him a penſion. The whole 4 was 
printed after his death, in four volumes folio, at Anvers, or 
rather at Geneva, in 1705. by the care of his nephew 9 
Francis Pagi, of the ſame order lei. It is carried git 
ear 1198, where Baronius ends. 169 was greatly _ 
In it by the Abbe are e, who o alſo wrote the el 
our author, which is prefixed to the: Geneva edition. 5 
critique is of inſinite utility; but the author, too * of 
Ailing aut r new,, bath given a . chronology of 1 
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| Popes of the three firſt centuries, which is not approved 
mme learned,” He hath alſo prefixed a piece concerning a n 
chronological period, which he calls © Greco-Roman,” a 
makes uſe of it for adjuſting all the different epochas; but 


this is hot without irs inconveniences. Our author wrote 


ſome other things, but' of no account, before his death, which 
happened at Aix in Provence, 1699. His character is that of 
a very able hiſtorian and chronologer ; a learned and candid 


critic, mild and moderate in his expreffions. His ſtyle is. 


ſimple and plain, as beſt ſuits with'a chronological narration. 
He held a correſpondence with ſeveral learned men, as Stil- 
lingfleet, Spanheim, Cuper, Dodwel, the cardinal Noris, &c. 


at Lambeſe in Provence, 1654. The extraordinary inclina- 
tion that appeared in his infancy for polite learning induced 
his parents to ſend him to ſtudy, among the prieſts of the 
Oratory, at Toulon; where he ſoon made ſo great a profi- 
ciency, that his uncle, Anthony Pagi ſent for him to Aix, 
where he then refided. The converſation of his uncle in- 
ſpired him with%a defire of conſecrating himſelf to God; and 
accordingly he entered into the order of the Cordeliers, and 
made his profeſſion. After having taught philoſophy-in ſeve- 
ral convents, he defired to return to his uncle at Aix; and, 


obtaining” leave from bis ſuperiors for that purpoſe, he con- 


tinued ſeveral years applying himſelf very affiduoufly to im- 


prove by his uncle's inſtruftions. By this means he became 


capable of aſſiſting that great man in his lle = upon 
Baronius's Annals; and, after his death, of Jum 
work, which he had not entirely finiſhed. Father Francis 
afterwards laid the plan of another work, which he publiſhed 
under this title: Breviarium” Hiſtorico-chronologico-criti- 
cum, illuſtriora pontificum” Romanorum geſta, conciliorum 


generalium acta, nec non complura tum ſacrorum rituum;. 


tum antiquæ eccleſiz diſcipline, capita complectens.“ The 


author of this piece is very zealous for the Uſtramontane the- 


ology, and every thing which exalts the authority of the pope: 
A fall, which happened to him in March 1712, occaſioned 
great pains, with which he was afflicted during the remainder 


of his life, ſo that he could not finiſh this work; the fourth 
volume being publiſhed in 1927, fix years aſter his death; 


which happened Jan 21, 172121217171 &; 
PAGN INUS (SancTss), an Italian, illuſtrious for his 
ſkill in Oriental languages and biblical learning, was born at 
Lueta in 1466, and afterwards became an ecclefiaſtic of the 


order of St. Dominic. He was 3 
in the Latin Greek, Hebrew, "Chal 
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AGI (Fxancr), nephew of the preceding, was born 


ing that 


ly and accurately ſkilled 
| i | e, and Arabic, tongues; = i 
yet was ſuppoſed to excel Ab in the Hebrew: He 
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ou  PAGNINUS.1 


applied himfelf;to txamine the vulgar tranſlation of the Seri 
tures; and belieying it to be either not of Jerome, or Pound, 
torriipted, he undertook to make à new ane from the preſent 
Hebrew text; in which be meant to imitate St. Jerome, who 
fet about making a new tfanſlation at a time when the church 
would admit no other but the Septuagint.“ This deſign of 
Pagninus, ſo very ſoon after the reſtoration of letters, ſeemed 
a bold ane; yet ſuch was the reputation of he man, that it 
was approved by, Pope Leo X. who promiſed to furniſh him 
with all neceſſary e s for completing the work: and, 
©  " Hefides; we find at the beginning of this tranſlation, which was 
printed at Lyons in 1527, two letters of the ſucceeding 
1 Hadrian VI. and Clement VII. which licenſed the 
. of it. Pagninus, in his Letter to pope Clement,” 
r che printing of this tranſlation, openly declares, that the 
Vulgar edition, as it is at preſent, is not St. Jerame's; yet 
adds, that be has kept in his tranſlation as much, of it as be 
could. It appears, by a letter of Picus Mirandula to Pagni- 
nus, that he had ſpent five-and twenty years upon this tran- 
* ation, It is the firſt modern tranſlation of the Bible from 
the Hebrew text ; and the Jews: who read it affirmed, that it 
agrerd entirely with the Hebrew, and was as faithful, and 
more exact than the ancient tranſlations. The great fault of 
Pagninus was, chat he adhered too cloſely and ſervilely to the 
_ original text; and this ſcrupulous attachment made hig tran- 
Astion, ſays father Simon, ** obſcure, barbarous, and full of 
ſoleciſnis. He imagined, that, to make a faithful tranſlation 
vf the Scxiptures, it was neceſſaty to follow exactly the letter, 
accotding to the ſtrictneſs of Fame Ihis, however, is 
gane contrary to his pretended exactneſs, becauſe two lan- 
2 5 ſeldom agree in their ways of ſpeaking; and therefore, 
Ede sd of expreſſing the original in its proper purity; he de- 
faces and robs it of its ornaments,” Father Simon, gevertbe- 
leſs, allows the great abilities and Jearning of Pagninus; and 
all the later commegtators and tranſlators of the Seriptures 
have agrecd in giving him his juſt, commendation, . Huetius, 
though he ſeems to think father Simon's criticiſm of him juſt 
| arid well grounded, yet makes no ſcruple ta prop ee 
ner us a model for all tranſlators of the ſacred bocks; 
* Soriptufæ interpretandæ rationibus utile nobis exemplar 
propo uit Sanctus Pagninus.” Kine 
Ile afterwards tranſlated the © New Teſtament from the 


. 8 
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as he bad done the Old“ from the Hebrew, laying 

e ©. Vulgar all che while before him; and dedicated it to 
Clement VII. He was alſo the author of an; Hebrew 
zxicon and an Hebrew Grammar; which Buxtork who calls 


ir knguarum Onemteburs made great 
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PAJOT*' (Lovs-Ezow), count 9 


ris in 1678. He was in great eber e ui 
became ſo famous for his attainments, as to be 8880 oe” A 
that account only by Peter the Great, of Ruffia, and de „ 

Charles of Lorraine. His cabinet was celebrated e | 

Europe, and in particular for what related to 
Many of his Treatiſes are to be found in 50 90 "Memon | : 
of the Academy of Sciences.“ He was not only memorable Ts 
for his ſcientific attainments, but for his liberaljty to the poor, 5 
and the general integrity of bis conduck. bequeathed | 
his cabinets to the academy, for lie benefit of the. ub 
and died univerſally lamented in 155 
: PALZAMON 68. Nees L celebrated N | 
at Rome, in the reign of Tiberius, was born of à ſlave at * 
Vicenza, It is ſaid he was firſt brought up in the buſineſs of . 
1 weaver; but, attending his maſter's 160 to ſchool, he . 

n 
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uſe of the opportunity to pracure an inſight into learning, 
and acquired ſo much {ki}} therein, that he obtained his free- 
dom. and became 4 teacher or ' preceptor at Rome. It can» 
not be denjed that he was à learned man, 'fince he! is recorded 
as ſuchi by Juvenal [J. He had alſo an excellent memory, 
a ready elocution, and à knack of making verſes exte t 
bang ualities were the cauſe, that, notwithſtanding his de 
| ele courſe of life, Which was ch of that nobody was 
— unworthy to have the torſhip 0 * t 
held the firſt * among thoſe” 'of His orofell Bo 1. 
arrogamee ſurpaſſed his merit; he had the confident 3 Albert, 
chat learning was born when he was born, and would die 
when be died IE]; and that Virgil had inſerted his name in 
his Eclogues by a certain Prophetic ſpirit; for that he, 
Palzemon, would infaltibly become one day ſole Julgs 
arbiter of all pogtry. He was exceſſively. prodigal and 206 
for the gratification of his voluptuous 9 inſomuch 
that neither the immenſe ſums he gaine reaching, nor 
the great profit he made, both Genel 15 lands, 2 
the way of traſſſe, proved a ſufficient fund e port his exp-—-— 
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36  PALEARILUS. 


 ,PALAOLOGUS (Micauasr), an individual of extraor- 
Jnary. abilities, who was governor of Afia, under Theodorus 
Laſcaris. By various acts of perfidy and eruelty, he not only 
elevated himſelf to the Imperial throne, but procured the ſuc- 
ceſſion to his poſterity... He verifies the obſer vation of Gibbon 
in a moſt remarkable manner, that there are ſew ho dare 
truſt the memorial of their family to the annals of their 
country.“ | * bs” 4 rr TEES: ng CON 62, 
. PALAPHATUS, an ancient Greek philoſopher, his age is 
unknown., He wrote five books : de Ineredibilibus, of 
which, the firſt only has come down to us. In this work he 
undertakes to explain and account for the various fabulous and 

| n traditions, from hiſtorical facts. It is certain 


that be lived after Ariſtotle, and before the birth, of Chriſt. 


* *PALAPRAT (Joan), a French writer, was born at Tou- 
louſe in 1650, and afterwards member of the academy of the 


Jeux Floraux in the ſame town. He was diſtinguiſhed 


among the poets for his talents that way; ſo that he carried 
the prize ſtveral times at the Jeux Floraux. He had ſcarcely 
attained his 25th year, when he was created capitoul: and, 
in 1684, he was made. chief judge of the conſiſtory. In 
1686, he went to Rome, where he made his court to the 
queen of Sweden, but did not incline to ſettle at Rome; and, 
going thence to Paris, reſided there for the moſt part of his 
life afterwards. At his firſt coming, he wrote eight pieces 
for the ſtage, which, together with the ſame number of diſ- 
courſes upon ſeveral ſubjects, were printed at Paris in 1711. 
We have alſo of his, a {mall collection of poems on various 
ſubjeds. He died at Paris in 17274 SOT 


_ PALAT], a Latin hiſtorian, born in the 31 of 


Venice in the ſeventeenth century. His principal work was 
intituled, Monarchia Occidentalis, five Aquila inter lilia et 
Aquila Saxonica.” He was alſo. author of various other 


works; but his performances are; rather. compilations than 


=> hiſtories. / f rr tata n tk 
PALEARIUS (Aonivs), an excellent writer in the 16th 
century, was born at Veroli, in the Campagna di Roma, and 
| deſcended of noble and ancient families by both his parents. 
He applied himſelf early to the Greek and Latin languages, in 


which he made a great progreſs, and then procceded to philo- 


ſophy and divinity, The defire he had of knowledge, 
prompted him to travel through the greateſt part of Italy; 
aud he put himſelf under the moſt famous profeſſors in every 


place he viſited. His longeſt reſidence was at Rome, where 


e continued for fix years, till that city was taken by Charles 


V. hen the diſorders. committed by the troops of that prince 
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clination to travel into France, Germany, and even as far ag 
Greece; but the narrowneſs'of. his fortune would not admit 
of this. On his arrival in Tuſcany, he thoſe. Siena for his 
abode, to which he was induced by the p of the 
ſiuation, and the 1 and ſagacity of the inhabitants: 
and accordingly. he ſold his eſtate at Veroli, in the reſolution 
never to ſee any. more a place, where, though he was born, 
yet. he was not beloved. He purchaſed a.;country-houſe. in 
the neighbourhood of Siena, called Ceciniana; and pleaſed 
himſelf with the fancy of its having formerly belonged to 
Cecina, one of Cicero's clients. Here he propoſed to retire, 
on his leiſure- days, and accordingly embelliſhed. it aa much as, 
poſſible. At Siena he entered likewiſe into matrimony with 
a young woman, of whom he was paſſionately fond. all his 
liſe after. She brought him four children, two boys and two 
girls. He was alſo profeſſor of polite letters, and had a great 
number of pupils. 7700 Be Ras ES TP 
But his career was diſturbed by a. quarrel he had with one 
of his colleagues, who grew impatient to ſee his own repu- 
tation eclipſed. by the ſuperior luſtre of Palearius. We are 
not told the particular point upon which the conteſt com- 
menced; but it is certain, that our profeſſor was defended by 
Peter Aretin, who, perhaps more to revenge his own: cauſe, - 
or gratify a detracting humour, than from any reſpect for 
Palearius, compoſed, againſt his envious rival, an Italian co- 
medy or farce, which was acted upon the ſtage at Venice. 
And ſo poignant was the ridicule, that the ſubject of it thought. 
roper to quit Siena, and retire. to Lucca. Hither he was 
Followed ſome time after, though with much reluQtance, i by 
Palearius; concerning which we have the following account : 
Anthony Bellantes, a nobleman of Siena, being impeached of 
ſeveral miſdemeanors, employed Palearius to plead his cauſe. 
Accordingly, Palearius made fo excellent a, ſpeech before the” 
ſenate of that city in his defence, that he was 'acquitted and © 
diſmiſſed; but, ſame nobleman. having ſome time after, 
accuſed certain monks of robbing, his grandmother, employed . 
his advocate again to ſupport the charge. The monks ac- 
cuſed, making oath of their-innocence, were cleared by the 
court; but this did not ſatisfy them. They were incenſed-at 
the proſecution, and reſolved vengeance.upon the head of the” 
defender of it. In this ſpirit they flew-to-their-uſual weapon, 
the tongue; aſperſed him both in their ſetmons, and on al 
other occafions, as an impious wretch, unfit to be harboured 
in-a chriſtian country [J. Palearius, however, de fended 


Ie] The monks declared him à be- approve of the doe he had 


retic, becauſe he diſapoved ſeveral the Death of Chriſt.” “. 


ſuperſtitious practices; neither did they ü 3 
1 | „„ himſelf 
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e ae e mehr Argh Ar that 
h the arbbfationy Were dropt — Vet finding himfelf ſtill ex- 
„ " to yexativus perſecutions,” he grew tired, and chagriied 
ii iht degree, chat he 7 11 of an invitation to teach” Po 

_ Tis litefatvre at Lucca. 75 | 


=o ADA Gran x haridſome gratuit), and was only 6 ative his 
4 Seen brie boar in the twenty-four: yet it was entirely 
3 Swing tothe expences of his fab family that he engaged in this 
q Which he declared was harſh}, grievous, and even 
Otis 2 5 im. His wife loved p rade and ſhow, and his 
. children: doueg her example; Ie had paſſed ſome Years 
m Lucra, before he obtained the offer of ſeveral immunities, 
docs haudſeme ftiperid” from the magiſtrates of Milan. He 
5 14 1 nplicd with fo many marks of their eſteem for him, 
cemed 185 to be ſettled in peace for liſe. Rot the event 

* ;proved'/otherwife: Paul V. who had been à Dominican monk, 

a 0: 64. e ee in 1566, had a mind to diſtinguiſh 


X'S * his entrance that di en with ſome remarkable puniſn- 
mend or , and for” that purpoſe ordered the cauſe of 
ER 5 of Paleatius to be recheard? Whereupon this learned perſon, 


bh - and indeed ve er man, when he leaſt ſuſpected auy ſuch 
Ptroſecetion, Was arrefted at Milan, and carried to Rome; 
where he was cafily convicted of having ſaid, That the 
"338 Fo "German 40&ors who followed Luther were to de commended 
wt 9 ſome points; and hat the court of the inquiſi- 
ion Was _—_ for the deſtruction of men of learning [o].“ 

© + » *» Accordingly he was condemned to be burnt,” and the ſentence 

JS was executed the fame year 1566, He was greatly reſpected 
E the moſt eminent fcholars of his time, ſuch as, Bembus, 
* doletyis, Sfondratus, Philonardus, cardinals; "BenediQus 
3 1 Anthon Flaminius, and Andreus Alcistus; 
beliches others, whoſe names may be ſeen in the catalogue to 


he laſt edition of his PE e rhe 19 775 of 
7 is literary > pon ogg 5 
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Kl "The 2 . e con- dene elbe) Ha the ae n we 
a . . J de c thou bo hands of Petet Victorius. 1 e. 
. © hunt of bis 127 7 * re he. which remained. in the accuſer 

| © ©, had maintai that A. 8 Hon! was made uſe of to conviét bim. 
| be . 4. owes Liber den ed At the time wien Puleartus wrote this 


certain © account; Apology,"? vi 9 have: been 2 


the 33 was 3 Proteſtant, but did not ſay. all he 
wy t men of learning to death. br. See the liſt of his works. 
fro Netwithftinding the former 155 In it he eſtabliſhes ine doctrine 


1 agreement, yet three copies of his of the ſoul's immortality against Lucre- 
_ ” Apology” were preſerved; one of tins; for which treaſon Daniel Faraus 
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his ſter · piece ſome account of which; together with 
| 5 of 4 other works, m forge be ow in the note. 8 3 
PALFIN (] OKN),.a A „ 

Ghent in Flandets.;: . 0 made anatomiſt aud waer 
in ſurgery in that city, was much diſtinguiſhed by e 
well as ractice. He wrote upon ſeveral. ſubjects. with 
. 1 [AL. He died at Ghent, 1 n anads 
| * 1788 He had an intimate connefion+ wi 
1 rally a celebrated ſurgeon at Paris; ; aud Heis r In bn 

book of Bede ry.“ quotes . upon the ſame + of 
written in the German tongue, b r . 
\ PALINGENIUS. ee . A „ Talikn/pX 
who flouriſhed: in the 16th century, and was born at Stel 
in Ferrara, upon the bank of the vo We ate told b 72 pr 
that his true name was Pierre Angelo Manzolli, bin 
# Marcello Palingenio” is the anagram []. He is ie, 
nown by his Zodiacus Vitæ,“ a a poem in 1yrelve books. -- 
Li and dedicated it BN 

e II. of Eſte, duke of Ferrara. Some ſay N Fi I 55 
9 to that ee but this will admit of. a 2 8 1 
5 it is certain he was not ſo when he wrote the dedication | a 25 85 
to his Zodiac, This poem broughi him into troub} . 5 
and perſecutions. He ſpoke in it with great 3 
* . 


manks and church · abuſes; and he Was inſerted, i in the 

dex librorum prohibitorum, for a. Lutheran, heretle» 

irt glaſs, and as an impious authot. It eee 
er Francf vo. Yadolet be- " grammari bo Oy 

Ron . re in 


R It was print - Perugia 8 memioned ind 


Gryphius in 1336, in 160; 7 7 A Th 1 j 
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came. out under this title, OR | 
ii opera,” Amit; 1696.” u 
2 circum- 


358 188 . 


400 fir the objeions of Ubertines and feen "at enz 
otherwiſe his work is interſperſed with jddicivus maxims, 


_ "In which light It may be reckoned” a e philoſophical ſatire 
againſt Dee na Je In the cloſe of the dedica- 


tion, he decl imſelf a good Catholic, To far as to ſubmit 
All his en 760 the cenſure of the church; and this decla- 
ration might perhaps have ſecured him agairiſt the inquiſition, 


bad che affair related only to ſome particular tenet ; but this 


Fort" of ſubmiſſion does 'not extend to FREE. of impiety, 
ich Palingemus was, not without reaſon; ſuſpeQed to teach. 
In his third book, for inſtance, he 1 the doftrine of 
Epicutus without the leaſt reſerve.” He publiſhed this book 
in 1535, and again at Baſſh, in 15 l and ſeems not to 


| f Have lived Jong after that date. | 1650 who wrote about 


1543. relates, BY after his burial, his body was ordered to 

be dug up, in order to be burnt; which execution was pre- 
by the ducheſs of Ferrara, who, it is Fe had 

Teceived him at her court among the Lutherans. | 

-* PALISSY (BernARD DE), a native of Agen. His rank 

in life was low, but he was eminent for his knowledge and 


his talents.” Lie was a Kilful inter upon glaſs, but was 


moſt celebrated as a chymiſt. He was originally a potter or 
rather a maker of images, and his religion was that of Calvi- 
niſm. His reply to Henry the IIId. deſerves to be commemo- 


rate! If, ſays the king, vou da not change your reli - 


gion, 7 Jhall be ee to give you up to the power of your 
enemies.“ © Sire,” ſaid. Palifly, * you have often ſaid that you. 
pitiedd me, bur 1 muſt now pity. you, for your expreſſion of 

5 Hall be compelled ; but give me leave * tell your Majeſty, that 
it is not in your power to com a potter to bend his knee 
| before the images which he fabricates He was author of 
many fingvlar books that are difficult to de met with, on ſub- 

ks of agriculture, fire, eatths, falts, &c. They wers col- 


Qed and publiſhed at Paris in two: volumes octavo, with the 


title of “ the Means to become Rich.” The life of Paliſſy 


was written by Gobet, and prefixed to an improved edition of 


his work. on is indebted to him for many uſeful hints. 
He was the firſt who ventured to remark that foſſil ſhells were 


real ſhells ; he was alſo the firſt who taught the true theory of 


ſpfings; and was in all reſped s an emident and b 
character. He died about the year 1590. 


oY, Wis allo publiſhed dar this 2741; and. again with OL: 885 


Paſingenii Marcelli Zodincus An imitation. of it was written by Bar- 


viz emendatys et anus, Rott. 1922 ;/* tuns, and intityled, „ Zodiacus view 
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-PALLADIO. (Amis celebrated! Italian architect in 
we 1th c „ag a, native of Vicenza in Lombardy. 
He was one of ole who- laboured particularly to reſtore tube 
antient beauties of architecture, and contributed greatly te 
revive true taſte i in that ſcience. As ſoon as be had learned! 
the/ princip es of that art from George Triſſinus, a learned 
man, who was à Patrician, or Roman noblemany of the ſame 
town of Vicenza, he went to Rome; where, applying bim⸗- 
ſelf with great diligence to ſtudy the antient monuments; he - 
entered into the ſpirit of their architects, and poſſeſſed him- 5 
ſelf with all their beautiful ideas. This enabled him to re- 
ſore their rules, which had been corrupted by the batbaroun 
Goths. He made exact drawings of the principal wos af 
anti uity which were to he met with at Rome; to Which he 
added, + Commentaries,” which went through ſeverabaim- 
prefſions, with the figures. This, though a very uſeful work, | 
yet is greatly exceeded by the four. books of architecture, 
which he publithed in 1570. The laſt book treats of the - 
Roman temples, and is executed in ſuch a manner as ges 
him the preference to all his predeceſſors upon that ſubſect. 
It was tranſlated into French by Roland Friatt, and into Eng- 


liſh, by ſeveral authors. Inigo- Jones. wrote ſome e icellent _ 5 


remarks upon it, which were publiſhed in an edition o Fall- 
dio by Leoni, 1742, in 2 vols. folio. N e 

PALLADIUS, bithop of Helenopolis his Bithynizyogod.. 
afterwards of Aſpona, was by nation a Galatian, and born 
at. Cappadocia. He became an Anchoret in the mountain 


of Nebria in 388, and was made a biſhop in 401. This ; 3 


prelate was a faſt friend to St. John»Cheyſoſiom, whom. he 
never forſook during the time of his perſecution,) nat even... . 
in his exile.. lle went to Rome, fonie time after tlie death 
of that ſaint; and at the requeſt of Lauſus; goremör .of 
Cappadocia; compoſed the hiſtory; of che Ancliorets, - r 
Hermits, and ter ic Lauſiaca, after the name ef bat 
lord, to whom b 8. dedicated it in 420, when it was written; 
being then in the aoth year of his epiſcopacy, and Sad af 
his age. For the reſt, Palladius was, accuſed. of being as 
Origemſt. It is true, he was an enemy to St. Jerome, af 
whom he does not ſpeak very fayourably, and was intimately - 
connected with Ruffinus; but perhaps no good prbef can be 


drawn thence of his Ori eum. He had been the diſciple af * . 0 ö 


Evagrias of Pontus, and was even ſuſpected to adhere to the 
ſentiments of Pelagius. He died in the fiſth MR has? | 
what year is not known. His Hiſtory! Was p | 
N by Meurſius, at 5 e a KGUj: | 
8 x 25 2 5 our bye ms not to Te ou] 
writer t. Jo Curyſoſtom, 8 
aud Latin, b 28 printed in 12680. | os. 
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8 66 „ <onfilirable-Traliat 
3 Wa Leſeended from u branch of this noble family, ſeated 
ms where he was born about the eloſe ef the 16th 
mne He gave firong'matks/of an elevated genius from 
eee, e en as goired u malterly kowledge in the 
8 —— Matkce!” Tearing. Aſter Which he was ſent to 
een in the” monaſtery of Kuguſtin friers 
ere he” took the habit," lived in great eſteem, 
—_— binfclF in pie Nt welt as learning, and raiſed 
4 ren tions of 'a figures but, being of an 
| ene be — Fi in an intrigue wich a young 
enice,' whoſe charms irreſiſtible; and, 
e the full enjoyment of "ies without reſtraint, 
debe leave from his general to make the tour of France. 
eco giy, de made u O of ſetting; gut for that country, 
bot che was only a hlind to cover his veal Jefign.” He never 
, onctteſt Venice, and fived prtvately there, inc nted in the 
anmpofhis Venus: and, having too ready à talent "at invent- 
__ -_ - ang: gion we impoſed: upon his friends, by ſendins them 
ac, in Jetter, feigned accounts of his travels through 
l informing them at the ſame time of ſeveral things 
NT 8 that court which he learned from the advices of 
F e eee! with' whom he correſponded. 
. | this while the money fle w with expanded wings, fo thet 
ieee kong betore he found his purſe; well Arained. © In 
cis exigence he «naturally had reeourſe to his wirs for ſup- 
 plicz-©He rote? fer 'the bookſellers ; and compoſed fevcral 
© Pieces, more for che ſake of Jucre than any fondneſs for av- 
© thoxſhips: Among other things, he wrote a collection of let - 
ters moſtly of a fatifical kind, which he called, The Cou- 
.rier/robbed of his Mail.“ The work appeared at firſt in ſuch 
xc could not give much offenee, except to the Spaniards, 
againſt whom le had ſome 45 Accordingly, che piece 
"was licenſed by the inquiſitors; but, falling into the hands 
of che of the republic of Venice, who at that time 
wn dhe h of bockt, he could not be prevailed on to 
give his Imprimatur, though great intereſt was employed for 
that purpoſe ; neither would he return the manuſcript. This 
entaged Pallavicini ſo much, that, had not his raſnhnefs been 
: * . his friends, „ have purſued the afuit to 
OWN a 8 W 
1 At tength he got an © unity of travelling ind Ger- 
; with duke Amalfi in the character of his chaplain. 
= This tp, as might be expected, had no ſalutary effect either 
pon his wit or lis morals. On the contrary,” 90596 him- 
elf, een of the Germans, more at i {her 
* e N vo of 1's... after 
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PALLAVICEN *. 
a ee e of ſixteen motiths.1 


like-the. evil, and a ſpirit relolvedto ſacrifice/to:his:refenrmcnr. 


the 8 to — — 


it printed z but dur author was betrayed by a pretended 
who was a ſpy, and informed againſt hirn to the 


fitelli, then the Bope's nuncio at Venice, juſt aa the * NIX 


was: finiſhed: at the preſs: at the fame-timey this 


friend bought the whole imprefhon ; and, upon the ceggies 13 
complaints, Pallavicini was impriſoned. In this dendittom | 


he_found-/a-friend in due of his miſtreſſes, hoy ſeg um 
nhandoned by moſt of bis pntrons, not only iu 


but faund meuns to:convey-letters: to hich hb which 3 4 12 


him ſuch informations us enabled him to make a prierade+ 


fence and recover hi liberty. n 560445365: renten 209 Ts 


But a war breaking out in the-mean'time+betwreznithe*Bark 
berini and the duke of Parma, our author, to revenge himſelf 
upon the ſuppoſed inſtruments of his impriſonment 


n Bres; und dedicated: in . h higheſt en- 
tempt to the nunc Vitell. The nuncio, in se 


complaints en the mecation, procured, by a 


comfiderable hribe, 
ont Charles Morfu, a Frenchman of à vile chανανοer ho . 


7 
Which end, 1be traitor uſed his utmoſt/ondeav aum thuinfnuate 


protendcd to pals for a gentleman, to xninate - Paſavicini 


hiwfelf into dns qriendihip, nl at- length exhormdl;tiim; to:go 
with . 'Fragce. He declared, that his forcaris would be 
made by the extrzordmary encouragement Mhickywas gi ven 
to men of letters 'tby cardinab Richelieu; —— 
dereit, he produced feigned detters fromthe candinal,. Ing 
our author d France,» and:exprefinga tlefire een to eſta · 
bliſk in Faris an academ foriths 

direction of Pallavicini. Þ 


' th ll th Kine bythe prope of Bain, fu = 


| — Me left ee . 
nd went firſt te Rey ol 
4 with bee of nie — 


V1ge 10:09 


turned to Venice, with a ee = 


Fg 


Ps, of binhte. He was — have} b - 
| . OED 


——ů 12 8 
this rancorous Put he eaſt his Courier ine e model; | 
and-enlarged: it with many letters rand-difcounſcs, Pune eee . © 
fabricated, „ e 


eee | A 1 5 
pA intituled, The tinklingi aſtrumemt dd call dog es | 


prefent-turn-of the times; that dic netze was Mie of n 
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40 PALUAVICINE 


tertainment to Morfu. „ UP Tr IR 
the great ſatisfaQtion-of our author, who propoſed to get ſome 
© of his works printed there, which he had not been Able to do 
in Italy [e]. But this guide, inſtead of conducting bim to 
Paris, took the road to bare. non; where, croſſing the Wage 
of Soraces, in the county 87 Venaiffin, they were ſeized by a 
gang of ſpirri, or  ſheriffs oſſicers, on pretence of carrying 
contraband goods, and confined. Morfu was ſoon diſcharged, 
and liberally rewarded [o]; but Pallavicini, being carried 
to Avignon, was thrown into priſon there: and, notwith- 
N on his examination concerning ſome papers found 
upon him, he made a very artful defence, yet all was to no 
Eine oo The Tag was alread brought from Rome, and 
E to undergo a trial only for form's fake. To this end, 
being put into a dark dungeon, he made another effort to 
eſcape . He curried favour ſo well with his keeper, as to pro- 
cure war candles to be allowed him, under pretence of 
amuſing himſelf with reading; and when he had got à num- 
ber of theſe tapers, he ſet gre one night to the priſon · door, in 
hopes of getting off by that means; but, the ſtratagem not 
ſucceeding, he was confined much cloſer, and treated with 
great inbumanity. - After à year's ſuffering, he was brought 
out to his trial, in which he made an excellent defence, and 
flattered himſelf with the hopes: of being acquitted. He had 
even begun a whimſical piece on the ſubject of melancholy; 
but he was ſentenced to die, e of his head on 
a ſcaffold in the flower of his age. 
He was ee eee eee et lo heed- 
leſs and ptofuſe a diſpoſition, that, had he poſſeſſed an im- 
menſe eſtate, he would have ſpent it all. He was never 
engaged in a virtuous paſſion, being inflamed to a prodigious 
with the love of the meaneſt proſtitutes . On tlie other 
_ fide; no on could be more ſincete and faithful in his friend · 
ſhips ; no man was ever à greater N treachery; inſo- 
much, that when, upon his releaſe out of priſon in Venice, 
he was told that-a wretch had. betrayed him, he could never 
be prevailed upon to believe it, ſaying, How can this. be, 
eee nimball ary ide and I made him privy to 
all my concerns! It was his cuſtom, while he wore a re- 
. habit, to ſtudy or write two or thtet hours in bed 
N. e The 27 of 55 alax-he ſpent either in the 
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gular manner. He was a fine 


PALLAVICINE 98 


mpany of igle-perſons, or giſe yrith the ladies: but, after be 
ad entirely left the monaſtic life, upon pretence of ſequring 
himſelf from the ſnares of his enemies, he lived in a very irre: 
nius, and had a great facility 

in writing; and, till corrupted hy the commerce of mean 
lewd women, he wrote pieces worthy of immortality. Though 
he did not ſpend much time and pains in compoſing, or 
reviſing what he had compoſed, frequently ſending to the prefs 
the firſt exertions of his genius, yet Nature had given him ſq 
noble a vein of eloquence, which he had greatly improved by 
peruſing the beſt authors, that his firſt thoughts were equal to 


the moſt Iahonred compoſitions. [Ex]. Notwithſtanding his 


reat repatation,. he uſed to ſpeak modeſtly of himſelf; but 

is works are tinAured. too ſtrongly with envy, malice, and 
gall. He made but a mean figure in converſation; and, when 
with perſons of worth and diſtinction, would often retire to a 
corner of the room, and ſeem quite wrapt up in thought 4 
never exerting his wit and humour, aſter his return from 
Germany, but when in the company of ſome mean women, 
Upon the whole, it is difficplt to determine, whether vice or 


a Toe titles of his works are as 
follow : „ La 1 aliclea;” '& La Sufan- 
na;” 4 1] Giuſcppe; Il San one;“ 
« L'Ambaſciitore !nvidiato,”” under the 
nan e of © Alcinio;“ © Lupaz"” “ La 
Pudiciha Scherita;“ © La Rhetorica della 
put ane: © I}. Corriere Scaligiato;“ 
and the continuauon of it ; “ La Bac - 
cinata par le Ani Barberci;“ “ 11 
Dialogo tradun ſoldati del Duca di Par- 
ma; La diſgracia gel Conte d Oliva« 
rer. „La Rete di Vulcano;“ © L'Ani- 
ma;“ „ Vigilia 1 and 11“ and a letter 
written in his laſt impriſonment. -The 
whole printed in two volumes, together 
with a piece inſcribed to him, and in- 
tituled, #* Divortio celeſte; a French 
tranſlation of which was printed at Am- 
ſterdam in 696 hejng a moſt entertain» 
ing piece. eſus Chriſt,” ſays he, 
Wh roc ps that the wp” of 2 
is ſpquſe, was becom a proftizuts to t 
WE . — wifts,. and par- 
ticularly io Urban Vi 
heit no langer with an adul ereſs, but to 
3 himſelf frum her. Hog ver, in 
order to proceed with circumſpecto, 
and for an example to others, he reſolves 


cording 


refulyss to co- 


e ee e . 
on, and ion « Teber o de- 


having been an eye-witneſsto the abuſes, 
and heard of the diſſuluteneſs of the 
church, he returns to heaven ; and there, 
the cumplaints of Giri being fully 
proved, the divorce is folemnly pronoun- 
ced, From this ſeparation of Chriſt 
from bis ſponſe, it follges, that no more 
lawful ſons are born ; that is, men, fin, 
cerely good and holy: as, on the con- 
trary, hy the commerce in which ſhe 
had been engaged with adulterers, there 
ſprang a race of Chriſtian baſtards; that 
is, hypocrites, among whom are inclu- 
ded the Jeſuits and others, who, under 
a ſpecious appearance of ſanctity, are the 
moſt wicked and perverſe generating | 
upon earth. Immediately upon the puh- 
lication of this divorce, Luther, Calvin, 
and others, go and offer their reſpeRtive 
churches to Chriſt as a ſpovſe for him 
but Chriſt, conſidering injuries bs 


had received from his Romiſh ſpouſe”, 


reſolves to lead 2 life of celibacy, rath 
than marry among perfilious 2 : 


The whole is divided into three parts: 


to firſt treats of the diſſolute practices 
of the adultereſs.; the ſecond, of | the 


baſtards of the church of Rome 4 and ti 


the firſt hook. is _on'y publiſhed, Mn | 
pnnpye denies ee to bet 
author of this piece, in notes im . 
| ag h A e 
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virtue was moſt 'predoniinant in bis 'charafter, Eiig death 
gave birth to à dialogue, intituled. Anima erranti di Fer- 
rante Pallavicin; or, the wandeting © Ghoſt of Pallayicini.” 


W T 


Beſides his life at the head of his works in two volumes, there 
” —＋ prefixed to the Divortio celeſte, at Amſterdam 
1 „enemies mo * NN 1 800 | 
"> PALLAVICINT (Sroxza an eminent cardin l, was the 
ſon of the marquis Alexander Pallavicini and Frances Sforza, 
and born at Rome in 160% Although the eldeſt fon of bis 
family, yet he choſe the eccleſiaſt ical liſe; and his conduct 
was fo exemplarily regular, that he was early appointed one of 
thoſe prelates who 4fhſt in the aſſemblies called congregations 
at Rome: theſe were, that “ del buon govemo,” of good 
1 ; and that “del immunita ecclefiaſtica,“ of the 
immunities of the church. He was alfo feceived into the 
famous academy of humouriſts among whom he often ſat in 
quality of preſident. He was likewiſe governor of Jefi, and 
afterwards of Otvietto and Camerino, under Pope Urban VIII. 
But all theſe advantages did not binder him from renouncing 
the world, and entering into the ſociety of the Jeſuits, where 
he was admitted in 1638. As ſoon as he had completed his 
noviciate, he taught eee and then theology; At 
length Innocent X. nominated him to examine into divers 
matters relating to the pontificate, and Alexander VII. created 
him a cardinal in 1657. This pontiff was an old friend of 
Pallavicini, who had been ſerviceable to him, when he came 
to Rome with the name of Fabio Chigi. . Pallavicini had even 


cofitributed- to advance his temporal fortune, and had received 


him into the Academy of the humouriſts; in gratitude for 
which, Chigi addreſſed to him ſome verſes, printed in his book, 
intituled, . Philomathi Muſe juveniles.“ When Pallavicini 
_ obmined a place in the ſacred college, he was alſo appointed at 
the ſame time examiner of the biſhops ; and he was afterwards 
a member of the congregation of the Holy Office, i. e. the 
Inquiſition, and of that of the council, &c, His promotion 
to the cardinalate wrought no change in his manner of liſe, in 
which he obſerved a firift regularity even to the day of his 
death, which happened; 1657, In his both err. 
Ile compoſed a Hiſtory of the Council of Trent,” in 
oppoſition to that by father Paul "Pho hiſtory is well Written 


in Italian, ad be Hit Wade good remarks upon it. His great 


fault is, that he expatiates too 
which, however, ſeems neceſſa 
bim felt rn bad; 
might be.made by Paul's 
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1 een (Jonrit). This learned and aneient wtitet 
fouriſhed in the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. He 
feceived' his grammatical learning at London, Where he was. 
born.“ He ſtudied logic and philoſophy at Cambridge, at 
which univerſity he refided' till he had attained” the degree ot 
batehelor of arts; after which he went to Faris, where he 
ſpent ſeveral years in the ſtudy of philoſophical and other 
learning, took the degree of maſter of arts, and acquired ſuch 
excellence in the French tongue, that, in 1514. when a treaty 
of marriage was Wee between Louis XII. king of 
France, and the princeſs Mary, ſiſter of king Henry VIII. of 
England, Mr. Palſgrave was choſen' to be her tutor in that 
language But Louis XII. dying almoſt immediately after his 
marriage, Palſgrave attended his fair pupil back to England, 
where he taught the French language to many of the young _ 
nobility, obtajned good church preferment, and as woe | 
by the king one of his chaplains in ordinary. In 1531, he 
ſettted at Oxford for ſome time, and the next year was incor- 
porated maſter of arts in that univerſity, as he had before been 
in that of Paris, and a few days after was admitted to the de- 
gree of batchelor of divinity. At this time he was highly | q 
eſteemed for his learning; and, what is very remarkable, TOE 3 
rough an Engliſhman, he was the firſt author who reduced | 
the French tongue under grammatical rules, or that had 1 
attempted to fix it to any kind of ſtandard. This he under- 
took, and executed with great ingenuity and ſucceſs, in a large | 
work Which he publiſhed" in that language at London, inti- . > 
tuled, L'Eclaireifſement de la Language F rangois,” con- = 
taining three books, in a thick folio, 1 530, to Which he has a8 
prefixed a large introduction in Engliſh ; ſo that the French 
nation ſeems to ſtand indebted to our country originally for . 
that univerſality which theic language at preſent poſſeſſes, and __— 
on which they fo greatly pride themſelves. He tranſlated into. = 
the Engliſh a Latin comedy called Acolaſtus,” written by 
a0 Will. Follonius: {an author then living at Hagen i in Hol- 

Je © | 

When Mr; Pullyrite vid berg, or what age be lived, 

aro-particulars' which we have not been able to trace; | 
from:the\concurrence of various facts, we cannot ſuppoſe 4 
to have been much leſs than ſixty years of age at the time of 

bi Os the” abbſ>-mentioned. rating which ws: in . BE 
the year 15 40... 5 RE 

PAME s Gans) learned Fieuag, was the 60 "I I; 

of Adolphus, counſellor ol ſtate to the emperor Charles v. 3 
* and born at Bruges in He was edurated at Louvain 
5 and: Paris, Datid became b a learned divine and a good 

critics + Gba feng wege e the bund of Bruges, he col- 
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lected a library, and formed a deſign of giving good editions 
of the fathers : but the civil wars N to St. 
Omer, of which place the biſhop made him archdeacon, Some 
time after, | Philip II. king of Spain named him to the provoſt- 
ſhip of St. Saviour at Utrecht, and after that to the biſhopric 
of St. Omer: but, as he went to Bruſſels to take poſſeſſion of 
it, he died at Mons in Hainault. His death happened in 1587. 
He was the author of ſome. works, but is chiefly known for 
his critical labours upon © Tertullian and Cyprian; of both 
which writers he publiſhed editions, and prefixed lives. The 
commentaries of this author upon Tertullian, fays Dupin, 
are both learned and uſeful ; but he digreſſes too much from 
his ſubject, and brings in things of no uſe to the underſtand- 
ing of his author: and he paſſes much the ſame judgement 
of his labour upon Cyprian, All the later editors of theſe 
two fathers have ſpoken well of Pamelius, and have tran- 
{ſcribed his beſt notes into their editions. 8 
 -PANARD (CruarLes-FRANCIS), a French poet, born 
at Couville near Chartres in 1691 ; where he remained a long 
ume in obſcurity, upon ſame ſmall employment. At length, 
the comedian Le Grand, having ſeen ſome of his pie went 
to find him out, and encouraged him; and Marmontel called 
Pe Fontaine of the place. Panard had many qualities of 
ontaine; the ſame diſintereſtedneſs,  probity, ſweetneſs and 
{mplicity of manners. He knew, as well as any man, how 
to ſharpen the point of an epigram 5 yet always levelled it at 
the vice, not the perſon, He had a philofaphic temper, and 
lved contented with a little. He died at Paris in 1765; his 
works, under the title of Theatre & Ocuyres diverſes, have 
been printed, 1763, in 4 vols. 12mo. They conſiſt of Come- 
dies, Comic Operas, Songs, and all the various kinds of 
ſmaller Poetry. SFO ret} 4p of | „ 
1 PANCIROLLUS (Guy), the ſon of Albert Pancirollus, 
a famous lawyer in bis time, and deſcended from an illuſtrious 
er at Reggio, was born there in 1523. He learned Latin 
and Greek under Sebaſtian Carrado and Baſſiano. Lando, and 
made ſo ſpeedy a proficiency in them, that his father thought 
him fit for the ſtudy of the law at fourteen. He taught him 
the firſt elements of that faculty. himſelf ; and Guy ſtudied them 
inceſſantly under his father for n er but without neg- 
lecting the belles lettres. He was afterwards ſent into Italy. 
in order to complete his law- ſtudies under the proſeſſors of that 
country. He went firſt to Ferrara; ang, 3 therg heard 
the lectures of Paſcalo and Hyppolitus Riminaldi, paſſed 
thence to Pavia, where he had for his maſter the famous An- 
drew Aleiſt. Afterwards he was under Marianus Cacinus at 
Bologna, and Marcus Mantua and Julius Oradini at. Padua. 
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Here he finiſhed his courſe, having ſpent ſeven years in t; 
during which he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in public diſputations 

on ſeveral occaſions: nd the. fame of his abilities having, 

drawn the attention of the republic of Venice, he Fas Om: . 

nated by them in 1547, while only a Rudent, ſecond profeſſor. 

of the Inſtitutes in the univerſity of Padua. _ This nomination. 

obliged him to take a doctor's degree, which he received from 

the hands of Marcus Mantua. After he had filled this chair 

for ſeven years, He was advanced to the firſt of the Inſtitutes, 

in 1.554, but did not fit long in this : for Matthew Gibraldi, 

ſecond . profeſſor. of the Roman law, dying in 1556, Panci- 

rollus ſucceeded him, and held this poſt for fifteen years. At 

length he grew out of humour with the univerfity, on ac- 

count of ſome diſreſpe&s which he thought were ſhewn to 

him; and reſolved to leave it upon the firſt occafion that 75 

offered, Such a one happened in 1571, When, upon the dead | 

of Aimon Craveta, firſt profeſſor of the Roman law at Torin, 

Emanuel Phillbert duke of Savoy offered him thar place, with 

a ſalary of a thouſand pieces of gold, which Pancirollus gladly . 

accepted: nor had he any reaſon to repent of his change; for 

the BER ſhewed him all imaginable reſpect, as did alſo his 
ſon Charles Emanuel, who augmented his appointments with 
a hundred pieces. The republic of Venice ſoon became ſen- 
ſible of the loſs ſuſtained by his departure, and were deſirous 
to repair their fault, by naming. him to the place of round 


who died in 1 580: but Pancirollus fourid himſelf too well ſeated — 
at Turin, to give way to their application, . 0 
However, = was obliged to comply at laſt; for the air of 
Piedmont proved ſo noxious to 1 he loſt one eye almoſt 
entirely, and was in danger of Joſing the other. e | 
of ſuch a diſaſter induced him to hearken to propoſals that | 
were made afreſh to him in 1582; anda ſalary of a thouſand 1 
ducats being offered to him, with the chair he had ſo much F 
wiſhed for, engaged him to return to a town he had quitted = 
only out of chagrin; The duke of Savoy did his utmoſt to * 
keep him, and for that purpoſe offered him a penfiod of four- S 
teen hundred pieces of gold; but the fear of growing blind 
carried it againſt all other conſiderations. However, the city _ 
of Furin, willing to give him forme markes of their eſteem, at = 


his departure, preſented him with Ins freedbm, accompanied oY 
with ſome pieces of ſilver plate. He returued then to Padus 
where he profeſſed the law a ſecond time, till the year 15993 
when he died, aged 76, having had bis ftipend avginented to 


the ſum of twelve hundred ducats. He was interred at St. 
, 185 in Padua, after funeral ſervice had been performed for 
e church. of St. Anrbouy where Feine Vidus of 
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inſerted below [.6]. 
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"PANTANDS, a $toic philsſopticr, born in Stell t 
that philoſophy in the rejgn of Commodus, from . | 
in the famous ſchool of Alexandria; where from the timie of 
St. Mark, founder of that church, there had always been 
ſome. divine, who explained the holy Scriptures,” "The Ethio- 
pians baving requeſted Demetrius, biſhop of Alexandria, to 
ſend a proper perſon to inſtru them in the Chriſtian religion, 
he ſent Pantznus; who gladly undertook the miffion, and 
acquitted. himſelf very worthily in it. It is ſaid, that he found 
the Ethiopians already tinctured with the verities of Chriſtian 
faith, which had been declared to them by St Bartholomew; 
and chat be ſaw the goſpel of St. Matthew in Hebrew, which 
had been left there by that apoſtle A]. Pantæflus, upon bis 
return to Alexandria, continued to explain the ſacred books 
under the reign of Severus and“ Antoninus Caracalla, and did 
more ſervice. to the church by his diſcourſes than by his 
writings. However, he compoſed ſome «© Commentaries'” 
upon the Bible, which are loft. He firſt ſtarted the remark, 
which has been followed by all the interpreters of the prophe- 
cies ſince, © That they are often expreſſed in indefinite terms, 


and that the preſent tenſe. is fre 
terite and future tenſes.” It 


ently uſed both for the pre- 
Theodoret who relates this. 


We may form a judge ment of the manner in which Pantænus 
explained the Scriptures, by that which Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Origen, and all thoſe have obſerved, who were trained up, in 
the ſchool of Alexandria, Their commentaries abound with 
allegories : they frequently leave the literal ſenſe, and find 


y. 


almoſt every where ſome myſter 


y or other; in the explaining 


of which, they uſually ſhew more er 
-PANVINIUS. See ONUPHRIUS.” POO = 
- PAPIAS, biſhop of Hierapolis, 'a.city of Phrygia in Afia 

inor, near to Laodicea, was the diſciple of St. Tc 
Evangeliſt, or of another of that name; but Irenæus ſays 
poſitively, that be was the diſciple of St. 


oi The titles of the principal are; 
e Notitia'dignitatum- tum orientis tum 
decidentis, ultra on ne — 
tempora, et in eum Ouidi Panciroſli 
Commentatium ;” 4 yada mondo | 


udition than judgenient. | 


2 *? I . N 
John the Evangeliſt; 
IX 3 MOL DST6 417K C7 
gine & avQoritate Juriſcorifdltorum; 
| Numiſmatis Aatiquſ; (Doe Juris | 
; Antiquitate z | &e,”) | & 


Baldeſanq Lat 


municipalibus & corporibus artifcum (| 


lidellus, De rebus perditis:? „De 
 quatuordecim regionibus urbis Row# _ 
earurnque edificiis, tam publicis quam 
| libellus;” ** Theſaurus variarum 
1 ianum utrinſque juris in tres bro: 
diſtributus, utriuſque imperii, Conſilia; 
Soc l « De 
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4 me ſay*;' that 'Pantznus 
brought im away with, him and that it 


not generally credited, Hace no good 
resſon can ba given, Nh St. Bahn 
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for.P olycarpus, was 15 akin nd be 985 Papi was, Pol 
att 5 companion. _ AY, wrote + antitul 

"he Expolitions of the Diſcourſes, = oY Lord; 5 9 7 
es extant in the time of thera ms.” But now; there are 
only. ſome me fragments of them left in antient and, mode ern 
phone He made way. for the opinion As e 


eld touching the temporal reign of Chriſt, they ſuppoſed 
wopld. come upon earth a. thouſand Years the re the day of 
jodgetent, to gather topether, the Ed, after. the Reſurrec- 
75 into the eity of Jeruſalem, and let them there enjoy all 
f imaginable pleaſure for thoſe; thouſand : years. Irenæus, Wi 
Was of the ſame, judgement, relates a fragment he took out 0 
Papias' 8 Fourth Book, where he 2ndezvaurs: to prove 55 
opinion from a paſſage in Iſaiah; and Euſcbius, after having 

uoted a paſſage taken out of Papias' s Preface, adds, That 
Bak? author relates diyers things which he pretended he bad by 
vnwritten tradition; ſuch as were the af 9 8 of our 


11 


1 Jen 9 he was a man 'of a mean age, AS bis books 
- manifeſt,” which yet was-;the occaſion. that ſeyeral of the 


Antients, and, among the reſt, Irenæus, maintained ade 
by the" authority of Papias.” Rar, ont 


PAPIN (Isaac) ans time 438 of il .chuxc 1 
England, 5 afterwards reconciled to that. of 28 mh, of „ 
author of ſome pieces which made a gieat 50 inthe, 7th 7 
century, and publiſhed an account. of his own, life ;, f 3h. which 
he tells us, he was born, at Blois in 1057, 

a family of the, Reformed religion. e dag Uhrouahs his- 
ſtudies in divinity at Geneva. . py 1 Was then 
giv ded into two parties upon the ſubjec ak. Grace, ac "called 


My a and * e ee of 125 r formes 


| Alis deſired vollig more "that 0 I. 5 RE 

Fe e wrote 4 letter to 9 8 04 12 5 Firn +0; — 
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fate ſubjeft, Which octaftened Pupim to make (everll the 
tions. NI. Pajoh, who was his uncle, adivitted the dofttine 
of efficacious grace, but explained it in à different manner 
Mom the Reformed in genetal, and Jutieu in particular ; and 
tough the Tytiod of Anjou in 1669, after many lotig debates 
upon the matter, diſmiſſed Pajon, with leave to continue his 
lectures at Saumur, yet his intereſt there was nonie of the 
ſtrongeſt; ſo that his nephew, who was a ffudent in chat 
univerſity in 1633, was pteſſed to condemn the doQrine, which 
Was branded with the appellation of Pajotiſm. Fg declared, 
that his conſcience would not allow him to fubfcribe. to the 
condemnation of either patty ; whereupon the univerſity re- 
fuſed to give him a teſtimonial in the uſual form. All theſe 
diſagreeable incidents put him out of humour with the authors 
of them, and brought him to view the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion with leſs diſlike than before, Th this diſpoſition he 
wrote a treatiſe, intituled, The Faith reduced to ws jun 
Bounds;” wherein he waintained, that, as. the Papiſts pro- 
ſeſſed that they embraced the doctrine of the boly Scriptures, 
they ought to be tolerated by the moſt zealous Proteſtants, 
He alſo wrote ſeveral letters to the' reformed of Bourdeaux, to 
perſuade them that they might be ſaved in the Romiſh church, 

to which they were reconciled. - . 
This Work, as might be expected, drew upon him a great 
patty among the Proteſtants ; to avoid whoſe fury, he crofſed 
the water to England, in 1686, where James II. was endea- 
vouring to re-eftabliſh Popery, There he received deacon's 
and prieft's orders, from the hands of Turner, biſhop of Ely 2 
and, in 1687, publiſhed a book againſt Jurieu., This enaſ- 
perated that minifter ſo much, that, when he knew Papin was 
attempting to obtain ſome money as a profeſſor in Germany, 
he diperſed letters every where in order to defeat bis applica- 
tions; and, though he procured a preacher's place at pg | 
burgh, Jutiea found means to get him diſmiſſed in a few 
months. About this time his © Faith reduced bo jo Boyngs: 
d ſome- pages 
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coming into the hands of Bayle, that writer added ſom 
to it; and printed it: but the piece was aſcribed by Juricu to 
our author, who did not diſavow the principal maxims laid 
down in it, which were condemned in à ſynod. Mean while, 
an offer being made bim of a profeſſor's chait in the church of 
the French refugees at Dantzick, he accepted it; but after ſome. 
time, it being propoſed to him to oy bob to the ſynodical do- 
crees of the Walloon churches in the United Provinces, and to 
ſubſcribe them, he refuſed to comply; becauſe there wereſome 
opinions aſſerted in thoſe decrees which he could not affentt 
particularly that doctrine which maintained that Chri 
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were highly offended at his refuſal; and he was ordered to de- 
part, as ſoon as he had completed the half year of his 8 
which had been contracted for. He was diſmiſſed in 1689, 
and not long after embraced the Roman Catholic religion; 
utting his abjuration into the hands of Boſſuet, biſhop of 
eaux, Nov. 15, 1600. | 3 05 | 
Upon this change, . wrote a paſtoral letter to thoſe f 
the Reformed religion at Paris, Orleans, and Blois; in which 
he pretended that Papin had always looked upon all religions 
as indifferent, and in that ſpirit had returned to the Roman 
church. In anſwer to this letter, Papin drew up a treatiſe, 
of the Toleration of the Proteſtants, and of the Authority 
of the Church.” The piece, being approved by the biſhop of 
Meaux, was printed in 1692: the author afterwards changed 
its title, which was a little equivocal, and made ſome additions 
to it; but, while he was employed in making collections to 
complete it - farther, and finiſh other books. upon the ſame. 
ſubject, he died at Paris the 19th of June 1709. His widow, 
who alſo embraced the Koman Catholic religion, communi- 
cated theſe papers, which were made uſe of in a new edition 
printed at large in 1719, 12mo. M. Pajon of the Oratory, 
his relation, publiſhed all his“ Theological works, 1723,” 
in 3 vols. 12mo: they are all in French, and very ſolidly 
written. | | | FN 
PAPINIAN, a celebrated lawyer in the third century, who 
was advocate of the treaſury or exchequer, and afterwards pre- 
fectus· prætorio under the emperor Severus. This Emperor 
had ſo high an opinion of his worth, that at his death he 
recommended his ſons Caracalla and Geta to his care: but the 
firſt, having murdered his brother, enjoined Papinian to com- 
pop a diſcourſe, to excuſe the murder to the ſenate and people. 
apinian could not be prevailed on to comply with this: but on 
the contrary anſwered boldly, that it was eaſier to commit a 
parricide than to excuſc it ; and to accuſe an innocent perſon, 
after taking away his liſe, was a ſecond parricide. Caracalla 
was ſo much enraged at this anſwer, that he ordered the lawyer 
to loſe his head, which he accordingly did, in 212, aged 37; MN 
and the inhumanity was carried ſo far, as to drag his body _' - | 
through the ſtreets of Rome. He had a great number of dif- I 
ciples, and compoſed ſeveral. works; among thoſe, twenty- 
ſeven books of Queſtions in the Law; nineteen books of 
*< Reſponſes or Opinions; two of © Definitions two others 
upon Adultery; and a _ book upon the Laws of 
Ediles.“ His reputation was fo great, that he is called the” 
honour of juriſprudence, and the treaſure of the laws.“ 
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